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PREFACE. 


The  following  chapters  were  written  to 
while  away  many  hours  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering, and  for  the  amusement  of  some 
few  friends. 

They  contain  a  simple  record  of  the 
events  which  made  up  a  war  of  peculiar 
privations  and  dangers,  due  to  the  climate 
we  toiled  in  and  the  foe  we  fought  against. 

Every  statement  made  may  be  taken  as 
fact,  and  the  experiences  are  those  of  one 
who  took  part  in  the  campaign  —  the 
author. 

No  literary  merit  is  claimed  for  the 
story,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  indulgence  of 
critics  is  therefore  asked  on  behalf  of  one 
who  has  carried  a  sword  more  often  than 
a  pen. 
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SUAKIN,  1885. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE   VOYAGE   OUT. 

In  the  dark  days  towards  the  end  of  January 
news  reached  England  telling  us  the  exertions 
of  our  soldiers  on  the  Nile  had  been  rendered 
fruitless  by  treachery  at  Khartoum.  For  several 
days  the  most  conflicting  accounts  were  received 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  At  one  moment 
Gordon  was  said  to  have  escaped  the  general 
massacre  and  to  have  retired  towards  the 
equator,  at  another  that  he  was  defending  him- 
self in  a  church  ;  and  then  later  on  that  he 
had  fallen — 

'  *  His  front  with  wounds  unnumbered  riven, 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven." 

Few  will  ever  forget  those  days  ;  a  dull  sense 
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of  pain  was  felt  by  all  as  the  cry  was  raised 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — 
Too  late ! 

In  spite  of  all  the  months  of  toil,  and  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  connected  with  Lord 
Wolseley's  advance  up  the  Nile  ;  in  spite  of  the 
hazardous  march^from  Korti  to  Metemmeh  and 
the  shedding  of  some  of  England's  best  blood, 
a  fragment  of  the  expedition  had  only  sighted 
the  walls  of  Khartoum  to  find  that  treachery 
had  been  beforehand,  and  that  one  of  England's 
greatest  heroes  had  fallen  when  succour  was 
almost  within  reach.  But  this  was  no  time  for 
inaction,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Nile  expedition 
was  no  more,  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  was 
enhanced,  and  the  fall  of  Khartoum  had  brought 
thousands  of  recruits  to  his  standards. 

A  perpetual  succession  of  cabinet  councils, 
the  closing  of  the  telegraph  wires  for  all 
messages  except  those  from  the  government  to 
Lord  Wolseley  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
the  decision  was  promulgated  that  a  fresh 
expedition  was  to  be  despatched  immediately 
to  operate  from  Suakin. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  feeling  of  the 
country  at  this  time.  We  had  been  too  late,  it 
was  true,  but  we  must  strike  afresh  now,  strike 
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with  an  irresistible  force,  and  quell  once  and 
for  all  the  power  of  the  fanatic  and  the  false 
prophet  in  the  Sudan. 

It  was  no  time  now  for  further  vacillation.s 
The  people  of  England  demanded  action ; 
prompt,  energetic,  decisive.  The  cost  was  not 
to  be  counted  ;  cost  what  it  might  a  blow  in 
real  earnest  was  to  be  struck  this  time,  and  the 
power  of  the  Mahdi  crushed  out  for  ever. 

For  a  period  of  a  fortnight  there  was  a  hurry 
and  a  bustle  in  all  the  war  departments.  Hun- 
dreds of  fresh  hands  were  taken  on  at  Woolwich, 
and  a  scene  of  activity  took  place  in  the  yards 
there  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
days  of  the  Crimea. 

In  a  few  days  the  details  of  the  new  expedi- 
tion appeared  in  the  press,  a  number  of  vessels 
were  immediately  chartered  for  conveying  this 
force  to  the  scene  of  operations  ;  and  orders 
were  sent  out  to  India  and  Egypt  for  the 
immediate  purchase  of  a  large  number  of 
camels,  mules,  and  horses,  for  the  use  of  the 
Transport.  A  week  followed  during  which  the 
various  portions  of  the  force  were  inspected  by 
H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  then  every 
day  a  constant  succession  of  transports  left  the 
shores    of     England,    carrying    a    force    more 
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perfectly   equipped    in    every   detail   than    ever 
force  was  before. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth  of  February 
I  was  on  my  way  home  from  the  club,  where 
I  had  been  talking  to  various  friends  about 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day.  I  was 
walking  along  the  streets  thinking  what  lucky 
fellows  they  were  who  were  sailing  the  follow- 
ing week,  and  wishing,  like  every  other  soldier, 
that  I  could  get  a  place  somehow  or  other. 
I  had  reached  my  door  when  my  reveries  were 
interrupted  by  a  telegraph-boy  saying — 

"  Is  this  for  you,  sir  ?  " 

Quite  unsuspicious  of  what  it  contained,  tele- 
grams in  these  days  being  pretty  well  as 
plentiful  as  letters,  I  was  somewhat  astonished 
when  I  found  the  purport  of  the  message  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  From  the  Adjutant-General. — Be  so  good  as 
to    hold    yourself    in   readiness    to   proceed   to 
Suakin  at  once,  and   report   yourself  here  the 
.  first  thing  to-morrow  morning." 

Had  it  not  been  to  save  the  feelings  of  my 
wife,  and  otherwise  alarming  the  household,  I 
should  have  relieved  myself  by  a  good  cheer ;  as 
it  was,  however,  I  kept  my  feelings  to  myself, 
and  commenced  at  once  to    put  my  affairs  in 
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order,  and  to  make  out  a  list  of  things  I  should 
require,  and  which  were  to  be  purchased  the 
following  day. 

The  next  morning  early  found  me  in  Pall 
Mall,  reporting  myself 

"  Yes,"  said  my  interviewer, "  you  must  proceed 
to  Ireland  at  once,  and  fetch  over  some  men 
from  there  in  time  to  sail  from  Southampton  on 
Tuesday  next." 

I  must  confess  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  military 
ardour,  this  was  rather  a  blow.  To  be  ordered 
out  was  one  thing,  but  to  be  started  off  to 
Ireland  at  two  hours'  notice,  without  a  particle 
of  kit  belonging  to  me,  was  quite  another  pair 
of  shoes.  Putting  on  my  pleasantest  manner, 
therefore,  and  giving  my  assurance  that  I  was 
perfectly  ready  to  go  anywhere  I  was  ordered, 
I  finished  up  by  suggesting  mildly  that,  being 
a  married  man  with  encumbrances,  it  was  just  a 
trifle  inconvenient. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir ,  "  we  will  see  if  we  can 

manage  it.     Sit  down  a  moment." 

In  a  few  minutes  my  destination  was,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  changed  for  Aldershot,  and  I 
went  down  there  the  same  afternoon  to  ask  for  a 
couple  of  days'  leave. 

Monday,  i6th  of  February,  found  me  again  at 
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Aldershot,  and  the  next  morning  at  an  early 
hour,  and  in  drenching  rain,  we  marched  to  the 
station  en  route  for  Southampton.  We  were  all 
on  board  Transport  No.  7  by  one  o'clock,  and 
by  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  were  clearing  our 
decks  of  visitors  and  saying  good-bye  to  many 
friends,  while  bands  played  and  crowds  cheered 
again  and  again  on  the  wharf.  It  is  always  an 
impressive  sight  watching  troops  embark  for 
active  service,  but  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt 
about — it  is  worse  for  those  that  are  left  behind 
on  the  shore  than  for  those  in  the  ship. 

The  next  morning  we  were  out  of  sight  of  Old 
England,  and  getting  into  what  seemed  like 
dirty  weather ;  and  so  it  turned  out,  for  in  a  few 
hours  our  ship  was  kicking  her  heels  very  freely, 
and  many  of  us  were  feeling  not  quite  the  men 
we  did  twenty-four  hours  before.  The  Bay  of 
Biscay  kept  up  its  old  character,  and  we  got 
severely  knocked  about.  The  men  were  in  a 
miserable  condition,  and  the  troop  decks  were 
swamped  with  water  and  littered  with  every 
conceivable  article  to  be  found  in  a  soldier's  kit. 
I  always  find  it  very  difficult  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  at  sea.  "A  life  on  the  ocean  wave" 
seems  a  horrible  fate.  This  time  proved  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  like  many  others  on 
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board,  I  spent  two  days  in  my  bunk  on  a  little 
ship's  biscuit. 

Sunday  afternoon  brought  us  to  "  Gib.,"  which 
was  looking  very  beautiful  and  very  grand,  as  it 
always  does.  We  were  not  long  in  getting  on 
shore,  and  as  we  were  to  stop  for  four  hours  to 
take  some  gunners  on  board,  we  made  up  a  party 
and  drove  down  into  the  town  to  luncheon  at  the 
"  Royal."  "  Gib."  was  looking  its  best ;  there  had 
been  plenty  of  rain,  so  wild  flowers  of  all  sorts 
abounded.  After  a  luncheon,  such  as  we  had 
not  eaten  since  leaving  England,  we  took  a  walk 
round  the  North  Front,  and  out  to  the  neutral 
ground.  There  are  few  more  imposing  views 
than  the  Old  Rock  presents  from  the  neutral 
ground.  There  is  a  wonderful  air  of  majesty 
and  strength  about  the  place,  and  England  will 
lose  one  of  her  brightest  jewels  when  Gibraltar 
ceases  to  be  her  property.  It  is  a  place  to  be 
proud  of,  and  there  are  few  inches  of  it  that  are 
not  familiar  to  me,  as  I  was  there  more  than  five 
years  one  time.  It  was  dark  before  we  put  to 
sea  again,  and  as  we  rounded  Europa  Point  a 
band  was  playing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  we 
could  hear  away  in  the  darkness  the  sounds  of 
cheering  coming  to  us  across  the  still  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.    The  next  morning  found  us 
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pitching  and  tossing  about  merrily  in  a  heavy- 
sea,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  our  port  quarter,  the  snow-clad 
peaks  standing  high  up  in  the  sky  and  gleaming 
brightly  in  the  warm  sunshine.  It  is  almost 
always  rough  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  a  severe  tossing  is,  as  a  rule,  experienced 
until  Cape  Gata  is  rounded,  when  the  wind  and 
sea  often  drop  suddenly.  We  were  very  unfor- 
tunate on  this  occasion  as,  by  the  afternoon,  we 
were  only  doing  four  knots  instead  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  our  usual  pace.  The  sea  was  dead 
ahead  and  broke  clear  over  us  from  stem  to 
stern.  The  destruction  of  crockery  must  have 
been  considerable,  the  noise  was  almost  indes- 
cribable ;  it  was  as  if  we  were  a  big  tin  box  full 
of  pieces  of  china  which  some  big  giant  had 
picked  up  and  shaken  to  his  heart's  content. 
Soon  after  this  we  ran  into  lovely  weather,  the 
sun  shone  bright  and  warm,  and  the  sea  danced 
past  us  with  its  waves  of  deep  sapphire  hue. 
It  was  now  time  to  set  to  work,  for  we  had  much 
to  do  in  the  next  fortnight.  The  men  had  all 
to  be  fitted  with  their  kharkee  kit  and  served 
out  with  their  cholera  belts,  goggles,  spine-pro- 
tectors, and  veils.  It  certainly  seemed  as  if  the 
people  at  home  had  determined  no  pains  should 
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be  spared  to  protect  the  soldier  against  the 
climate  and  the  sun,  although  we  on  our  side 
felt  bound  to  confess  that  when  we  appeared  in 
full  battle  array  we  resembled  a  number  of 
perambulating  Christmas-trees  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

We  were  also  anxious  to  get  the  men  to  a 
little  position  drill,  for  many  among  them  were 
young  hands  and  had  much  to  learn.  Among 
my  own  men  I  found  many  who  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  a  rifle,  and  many  more  who  had 
never  fired  a  shot ;  so,  explaining  to  them  that 
their  own  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own,  lay 
in  their  being  able  to  use  their  rifles  with  efl'ect, 
we  started  to  work  in  real  earnest  and  two 
parades  a  day  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each  was 
the  order.  But  it  was  not  to  be  all  work  and  no 
play  on  board,  for  we  were  all  intent  upon  having 
a  merry  voyage  and  enjoying  ourselves  while  we 
could.  A  list  was  opened  for  a  series  of  athletic 
sports,  and  in  a  short  time  the  entries  showed 
that  we  should  have  many  an  afternoon's 
occupation.  The  events  were  as  follows  : — Long 
jump  standing,  wheelbarrow  race,  tug  of  war, 
Chinese  puzzle,  and  cock-fighting,  and  much 
amusement  was  derived  every  afternoon  by 
carrying   out   the    programme.      But  we   were 
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going  to  have  evening  entertainments  besides 
this,  and  many  of  us  were  hard  at  work  getting 
up  a  concert.  Wherever  there  are  soldiers  you 
may  depend  upon  it  you  will  have  music — music 
of  a  sort  certainly,  and  not  quite  of  a  "  Monday 
pop  "  order,  but  still  music  which  gives  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  a  great  deal  of  amusement, 
and  is  not  altogether  without  a  little  sentiment 
and  pathos  sometimes. 

By  good  luck  we  had  among  the  officers  two 
excellent  pianists,  and  several  performers  on 
the  mandolin,  banjo,  accordion,  and  penny 
whistle ;  we  also  had  one  of  the  best  performers 
on  the  bones  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  hear.  To 
fall  back  on,  we  had  also  in  the  company  a 
professional  dancer  and  a  professional  clown, 
also  a  conjuror ;  so  we  were  a  merry  family  all 
round. 

Our  days  were  taken  up,  then,  as  follows,  and 
one  was  pretty  much  like  another.  Reveille 
sounded  at  six,  then  came  breakfast  at  eight, 
prayers  at  nine,  when  the  whole  company  were 
marched  aft  and  at  the  word  "caps  off"  the 
clergyman  began  reading  a  psalm  followed  by 
a  few  prayers,  and  finishing  with  the  one  for  us 
soldiers.  There  was  always  something  impressive 
to  me  in  this  service ;  it  only  lasted  ten  minutes, 
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but  every  one  was  very  attentive  and  all  seemed 
to  join  in  it.  Prayers  over,  there  came  the  first 
parade  at  9.30,  then  dinners  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  parade  again  at  1.45.  At  3.30  we  were 
running  off  the  heats  in  the  various  athletic 
events  till  five  o'clock,  when  "  retreat "  sounded 
and  hammocks  were  drawn  ;  the  men  also  had 
their  evening  meal,  but  we  did  not  have  our 
dinner  till  6.30.  At  7.45,  the  piano  having  been 
carried  on  deck,  music  followed,  till  "  First  Post " 
sounded  at  8.30  p.m.,  "  Last  Post"  half  an  hour 
later,  and  "Lights  out!"  at  9.15.  So  ended 
the  ordinary  day's  routine  at  sea. 

But  I  must  go  back  a  little.  The  next  land 
we  sighted  was  the  Galita  Islands,  which  are 
sadly  in  want  of  a  lighthouse.  These  islands 
belong  to  Italy,  and  though  the  Government 
would  be  glad  to  erect  a  lighthouse  there, 
people  refuse  to  live  on  these  islands,  as  they 
are  said  to  be  haunted — at  least  so  runs  the 
story. 

On  the  26th  of  February  we  saw  Cape  Bonn, 
on  the  African  coast,  far  away  on  our  starboard 
beam,  and  about  midday  we  passed  quite  close 
to  Pantalaria,  a  very  fine-looking  place,  and  used 
by  the  Italians  as  a  convict  station. 

At   9.30   p.m.   on   the    same   day  we   passed 
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Gozo,  and  at  10  p.m.  we  sighted  Valetta  lights. 
After  this  we  saw  no  land  till  we  reached  Port 
Said  at  4  a.m.  on  the  2nd  of  March.  Mean- 
while our  concerts  were  in  full  swing.  The 
officers  began  by  giving  one  to  the  men,  the 
programme  consisting  of  two  piano  solos,  a 
comic  song  or  so,  two  vocal  duets,  and  a  reading. 
The  following  night  the  men  returned  the 
compliment  by  giving  a  concert  to  the  officers, 
and  most  amusing  it  was.  A  private  soldier 
took  command  of  the  piano,  and,  defying  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  singer,  continued 
to  bang  out  an  accompaniment  sometimes  at 
the  top  of  the  piano  and  sometimes  at  the 
bottom,  but  always  alike  utterly  and  hopelessly 
independent  of  time  and  key.  However,  every 
one  appeared  very  well  satisfied,  and  the  pianist 
above  all.  There  was  one  man,  a  sergeant  in 
the  A.H.C.,  who  had  a  really  beautiful  voice,  a 
high  tenor  and  well  trained.  He  only  knew 
two  songs  by  heart,  but  these  were  both  very 
good,  and  he  took  the  precaution  to  have  as  his 
accompanist  the  accordion-player.  The  refrain 
of  the  most  effective  of  his  songs  was  one  point- 
ing out  the  uncertainties  of  life,  and  finishing 
with  the  words — 

"  What  is  coming,  who  can  tell  ?  " 
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This  was  encored  again  and  again.  The  only 
other  song  with  a  certain  sadness  in  it  was  sung 
by  a  trumpeter  boy  not  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  age.  He  stood  up  a  Httle  nervously  before 
the  audience  and  sang  a  song  the  name  of 
which  I  never  heard,  but  the  verses  finished 
with — 

"  It's  only  a  leaf  in  my  Bible, 
I  picked  from  my  poor  mother's  grave. " 

He  used  to  sing  this  song  very  frequently,  as  the 
men  seemed  fond  of  it,  but  I  always  noticed 
there  was  a  certain  quietness  when  it  was  over, 
though  not  from  want  of  appreciation.  There 
were  many  other  well-known  songs,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  was  that  old  friend  the  chorus 
of  which  runs — 

"  Wrap  me  up  in  my  old  stable- jacket, 
And  say  a  poor  buffer  lies  low, 
And  six  stalwart  comrades  shall  carry  me 
With  steps  solemn,  silent,  and  slow." 

It  is  always  a  mystery  where  the  things  come 
from,  but  soldiers  never  seem  at  a  loss  if  any- 
thing is  required,  never  mind  what  it  may  be. 
In  this  way,  and  to  our  utter  astonishment,  the 
professional  clown  appeared  rigged  up  in  a  com- 
plete fancy  kit,  with  a  wig,  a  very  large  false 
nose   and    spectacles,    and    a    "billycock"    hat. 
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Some  excellent  step-dancing  followed,  and  then 
hats  off  and  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  which  was 
never  omitted. 

Our  musical  talents  were  further  turned  to 
account,  and  a  choir  having  been  formed,  we 
managed  to  chant  the  whole  service  on  Sundays, 
both  morning  and  evening,  very  creditably. 

The  dawn  was  just  breaking  as  we  dropped 
anchor  at  Port  Said,  and  as  we  were  to  go 
through  the  disagreeable  proceeding  of  coaling, 
every  one  who  could  get  ashore  did  so  directly 
after  breakfast.  The  town  lies  on  a  dead  level 
scarcely  two  feet  above  the  water,  and  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  is  one  endless  extent  of  sand 
as  flat  as  a  billiard-table.  We  found  some  good 
ship-chandlers,  where  we  bought  sundry  pro- 
visions at  a  price,  also  one  or  two  shops  of  the 
Bon  Marche  order,  where  one  could  obtain  any- 
thing, from  a  tea-tray  to  a  double-barrelled  gun, 
or  from  a  Bath  bun  to  a  complete  suit  of 
Chinese  armour.  Port  Said  has,  however,  been 
described  over  and  over  again,  no  doubt,  so  it  is 
not  worth  while  wasting  many  words  on  it  here. 
By  11.30  a.m.  we  were  all  on  board,  and  shortly 
afterwards  we  started  to  wend  our  weary  way 
along  the  canal  to  Suez.  I  say  "weary  way" 
because  this  is  a  very  wearisome  journey.      The 
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speed  is  limited  to  five  miles  an  hour,  and  setting 
aside  constant  stoppages,  the  risk  of  running 
aground,  and  the  compulsory  halts  for  the  night 
after  6  p.m.,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The  canal 
is  hemmed  in  by  banks  on  each  side,  and  as 
these  are  in  many  places  high,  a  sense  of  breath- 
lessness  and  suffocation  is  experienced.  We 
were  very  unfortunate,  as  we  had  only  reached 
the  first  Gare,  some  seven  miles  from  Port  Said, 
when  the  vessel  in  front  of  us  went  aground,  and 
in  spite  of  much  tugging  and  hauling  could  not 
be  got  off  again.  There  was  nothing  for  it  then 
but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  so,  having  made  fast 
to  the  banks,  we  took  our  men  ashore  in  squads 
of  twenty  and  practised  them  firing  at  some 
extemporized  targets  in  the  shape  of  old  biscuit- 
boxes.  This  kept  us  employed  till  dark,  when 
we  returned  on  board  hoping  for  better  luck 
next  day.  There  are  some  curious  anomalies 
regarding  the  navigation  of  the  canal.  If  a 
ship  goes  aground  those  behind  it  must  stop 
too,  though  there  is  often  plenty  of  room  to 
pass.  If  demurrage  is  claimed  by  the  owners  of 
the  vessels  thus  delayed  the  sum  realized  goes 
to  the  Canal  Company.  Again,  the  company 
compel  every  vessel  to  take  one  of  their  pilots ; 
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but  if  a  vessel  happens  to  go  aground  the  pilot 
is  not  to  blame,  and  moreover  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  to  the  banks  of  the  canal  by  his 
running  the  ship  ashore  is  at  once  claimed 
against  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  The  cost  of 
going  through  the  canal  is  nine  shillings  per 
ton,  and  a  further  charge  of  nine  shillings  a  head 
for  every  one  on  board  except  the  working 
hands.  Our  ship,  therefore,  cost  the  sum  of 
;^i823.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  what  it 
must  cost  the  country  to  send  this  expedition 
through  the  canal.  It  must  be  a  nice  little 
item  in  the  total  expenditure  when  the  number 
of  ships  and  number  of  men  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  first  point  of  any  interest  after  leaving 
Port  Said  is  the  Lake  Menzalah,  or  ancient 
Serbonian  Bog,  where  the  great  plague  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  which  afterwards  deso- 
lated Athens,  originated,  and  from  which  too 
almost  all  the  plagues  which  swept  over  Asia 
Minor  and  across  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 
are  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin.  The 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  its  shallow 
waters,  are  almost  always  covered  with  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  flamingoes,  standing 
all  exactly  in  the  same  position  and    in  lines 
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fully  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  Ten 
miles  further  on  you  pass  the  Gare  of  El 
Kantara,  through  which  runs  the  direct  road 
from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  There  are  a  few  reed 
and  mud  huts  adjoining  the  ferry,  and  it  was 
here  we  saw  the  first  of  our  future  friends — a 
camel.  We  dragged  along  slowly  and  lazily  in 
the  burning  sunshine,  for  the  weather  had  now 
become  very  hot,  and  we  had  quite  given  up 
work  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  our  parades 
being  early  and  late.  The  rest  of  the  time  was 
employed  studying  maps  and  books  on  the 
Sudan.  We  had  each  been  served  out  with 
four  or  five  maps  of  Suakin  and  its  surround- 
ings, also  of  the  route  to  Berber.  These  were 
all  printed  on  white  calico.  We  had  also  each 
a  small  English-Arabic  Vocabulary,  and  a 
"  Report  on  the  Egyptian  Provinces  of  the 
Sudan,  Red  Sea,  and  Equator "  issued  by 
the  Intelligence  Department.  The  Arabic 
Vocabulary  was  the  cause  of  endless  amusement, 
and  shouts  of  laughter  were  to  be  heard  over 
the  catechisms  that  went  on  and  the  efforts  at 
pronouncing  some  of  the  most  unpronounceable 
words. 

Just  before  sunset  we  arrived  at  Lake  Timsah, 
and  got  a  sight  of  Ismailyeh.     We  did  not  stop 
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here,  but  proceeded  through  the  lake  and  into 
the  canal  again,  where  we  anchored  for  the 
night  between  high  banks  and  in  a  suffocating 
atmosphere.  The  next  morning,  by  seven  a.m., 
we  were  entering  the  Bitter  Lakes,  or  Waters  of 
Marah,  and  glad  we  were  to  get  into  this  wide 
expanse  of  water,^as  we  were  able  to  quicken 
our  pace  a  bit.  We  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
mountains  Gebel  Geneffe,  which  run  down  the 
western  side  of  the  lakes,  and  about  five  miles 
inland.  It  must  be  twenty  miles  or  more 
through  these  lakes,  and  then  you  enter  the 
last  section  of  the  canal  again,  and  before  long 
sight  the  Mountain  of  Deliverance,  or  Gebel 
Attaka,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  town  of 
Suez.  It  is  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  that 
the  Israelites  are  supposed  to  have  crossed  the 
Red  Sea.  We  were  out  of  the  canal  by  three 
p.m.,  and  at  anchor  in  Suez  harbour  before  four 
o'clock  (4th  March).  The  port  or  harbour  of 
Suez  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  along 
which  runs  the  railway.  A  large  open  space 
adjoining  the  main  wharf  had  been  turned  into 
a  depot  for  the  camels,  which  had  been  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  brought  there  to  be 
branded  with  the  Broad  Arrow  preparatory  to 
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being  forwarded  on  to  Suakln.  There  were 
about  two  thousand  or  more  of  these  animals, 
and  a  great  number  had  been  already  sent  on. 

We  had  no  time  to  go  ashore,  and  only  just 
managed  to  get  our  first  letters  from  England 
before  we  were  off  again.  While  we  were  in 
harbour  three  other  transports  came  in,  and  as 
we  steamed  out  again  about  seven  o'clock,  the 
troops  on  board  these  cheered  lustily,  rockets 
were  sent  up,  blue  lights  burnt,  and  trumpets 
and  bugles  sounded  the  "  Advance "  and  the 
"  Charge."  Of  course  we  cheered  back  again 
till  we  were  all  as  hoarse  as  crows. 

We  had  been  the  first  ship  to  leave  England, 
and  were  very  keen  to  be  the  first  to  arrive  at 
Suakin  ;  so  our  disappointment  may  be  imagined 
when  we  suddenly  discovered  that  we  were  going 
dead  slow,  and  that  something  was  wrong  with 
our  boilers.  By  the  next  morning  these  were 
repaired,  and  though  we  had  lost  a  good  bit  of 
our  start,  we  were  still  ahead  of  the  other  trans- 
ports. We  all  began  to  feel  the  heat  very  much 
and  what  little  wind  there  was  happened  to  be 
right  behind  us,  so  we  regularly  panted  for 
breath  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Going  down 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  we  had  the  coast  in  view  the 
whole  while.     It  is  a  fine,  rugged  outline,  but 
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the  mountains  looked  utterly  bare  and  barren, 
and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  particle  of 
vegetation  anywhere.  The  next  day  was  rough, 
but  the  wind  still  behind  us.  It  always  is  more 
or  less  rough  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  there  is  almost 
sure  to  be  a  strong  wind  blowing  either  up  or 
down  it.  I  know  ••this  time  the  sea  was  quite 
high  enough  to  make  some  of  us  feel  very  un- 
comfortable. We  had  lost  sight  of  the  coast 
since  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  as  the  sun 
went  down  in  a  mist  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
of  March,  there  stood  up  against  it  the  sharp 
peak  of  some  great  mountain,  and  then  we 
knew  that  the  end  of  our  journey  was  approach- 
ing, and  that  the  next  morning  would  see  us 
saying  good-bye  to  the  comforts  of  board  ship 
life,  for  we  should  be  off  Suakin. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SUAKIN. 

{Lat.  i(f  17'  iV.,  Loitg.  37°  20'  E.) 

There  are  three  different  passages  through  the 
reefs  leading  to  Suakin.  The  northern  passage 
is  the  shortest  route  for  vessels  coming  from 
Suez,  but  it  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three, 
and  ninety  miles  in  length.  The  southern 
passage  is  of  course  the  most  direct  route  for 
vessels  from  India,  and  is  somewhat  shorter, 
being  only  sixty  miles  long.  The  easiest  and 
shortest  in  point  of  mere  distance  is  the  middle 
passage,  thirty  miles  long,  and  running  almost 
due  east  and  west.  It  was  by  this  last-named 
passage  that  we  entered,  our  captain  being,  like 
most  other  people,  strange  to  the  place.  It  was 
a  very  hot  morning,  and  the  air  was  thick  with 
a  hot  haze,  so  that  we  did  not  sight  the  land 
until  we  were  getting  quite  close  to  it.     Then 
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miles  and  miles  of  desert,  and  a  lofty  and  rugged 
range  of  mountains  in  the  distance  suddenly 
came  into  view.  As  we  approached  nearer,  we 
could  see,  about  four  miles  away  on  our  right, 
two  camps  ;  these  turned  out  to  be  the  49th 
(Berkshire)  and  70th  (East  Surrey).  On  the 
left  of  the  town  of  Suakin  was  another  and 
much  larger  camp,  where  a  part  of  the  Indian 
contingent  were  lying.  The  whole  country 
looked  a  burnt,  parched-up  wilderness,  without  a 
particle  of  vegetation  except  the  dried-up  bush 
of  the  desert.  It  certainly  looked  the  hottest 
place  I  had  ever  seen,  with  a  sky  like  one  great 
sheet  of  burnished  brass  over  head,  and  with  the 
sun  scorching  down  on  an  arid  waste  of  sand. 

It  was  midday  before  we  entered  the  long 
narrow  channel  leading  into  the  harbour.  The 
navigation  of  this  channel  is  very  hazardous,  as 
it  is  nowhere  more  than  300  yards  broad,  and  in 
some  places  much  less  than  this.  On  both  sides 
run  the  low  coral  reefs,  and  woe  betide  the  ship 
that  happens  to  run  on  them.  This  channel, 
which  is  fully  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
opens  into  a  lagoon  or  bay,  in  which  are  two 
islands.  One  of  these  is  known  by  us  as 
Quarantine  Island,  and  has  been  used  all  through 
the  war  as  a  depot,  where  stores  were  landed. 
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and  as  a  starting-point  for  the  railway.  Several 
piers  and  landing-stages  have  been  erected  here 
by  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  vessels  of  4000 
tons  are  able  to  moor  alongside  these  and  dis- 
charge their  cargoes.  On  the  second  island 
stands  the  old  town  of  Suakin,  and  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  built  by 
General  Gordon  some  years  ago.  The  town 
proper,  or  old  town,  consists  of  a  number  of  low, 
flat-topped  houses  of  the  ordinary  Eastern  type, 
built  right  up  to  the  water's  edge.  The  thorough- 
fares or  streets  are  of  deep  sand,  there  being  no 
necessity  for  roads,  as  wheel  traffic  is  unknown 
here.  On  the  mainland,  and  adjoining  the 
causeway  just  referred  to,  is  a  suburb  which  has 
outgrown  the  town  both  in  population  and 
importance.  Here  there  are  several  mosques 
and  buildings  of  some  pretensions,  as  well  as  a 
large  open  barrack  occupied  by  a  battalion  of 
Egyptian  troops.  Beyond  this  again  comes  the 
native  town,  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
huts  made  of  a  sort  of  coarse  grass  matting 
spread  over  a  framework  of  stout  sticks  in 
several  thicknesses.  Outside  all  are  the  earth- 
works and  defences,  running  completely  round 
and  enclosing  the  whole  place  ;  they  have  been 
all  erected  since  1881,  as  before  this  date  the 
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town  was  quite  open.  These  defences  are 
exceedingly  strong,  and  of  considerable  extent, 
and  stretch  over  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lines  are  composed  of 
strong  earthworks,  but  in  parts  high  walls  of 
coral  have  been  built.  The  principal  forts  and 
redoubts  in  these ''lines,  commencing  from  the 
right  or  western  side  of  the  town,  are  Gerzireh 
Redoubt,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoons,  and 
connected  by  a  wet  ditch  with  Yamin  Redoubt 
on  its  left.  The  lines  here  turn  sharply  to  the 
southward,  the  next  strong  points  being  Lausari 
Redoubt,  Oorban  Redoubt,  Wastanieh  Redoubt, 
and  Forts  Carysfort  and  Euryalus,  the  strongest 
points  of  the  whole  of  the  defences.  A  little  to 
the  south-east  of  these  two  forts  are  Fort 
Commodore  and  Gedeedeh  Redoubt,  where  the 
lines  trend  eastward  till  they  reach  the  lagoons 
on  the  south  side  of  the  old  town,  passing 
through  Fort  Turk,  and  the  Arab  and  Sphink 
Redoubts  to  the  Left  Redoubt.  Outside  these 
lines,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
there  is  a  complete  chain  of  small,  circular 
redoubts  with  the  Right  and  Left  Water  Forts 
on  the  west,  and  Fort  Foulah  on  the  south. 

There  are  two  principal  entrances  in  the  lines 
on  the  right  of  Fort  Carysfort,  and  at  Yamin 
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Redoubt  this  last  being  the  one  most  used  by 
us  during  the  campaign. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  trade  carried  on 
between  Suakin  and  Suez,  but  this  is  much 
impeded  by  the  heavy  duties  levied  by  the 
Egyptian  Government. 

Suakin  has  been  formed  by  nature  as  the 
principal  port  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  and  the 
Nile  provinces,  but  has  never  risen  to  a  position 
of  any  pretension,  and  even  now  its  prosperity 
is  only  comparative.  The  place  was  formerly 
held  directly  subject  to  Turkey,  but  in  1865  it 
was  sold  and  handed  over  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt.  The  inhabitants  depend  for  their  water 
supply  on  two  or  three  wells  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  also  on  rain-water,  which  is  col- 
lected during  the  wet  season  in  a  large  sort  of 
reservpir  at  the  same  place.  The  supply  is  at 
all  times  limited,  and  the  quality  of  the  water 
not  particularly  good,  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  dry 
season,  when  the  water  becomes  very  scarce,  it 
turns  thick,  and  is  dark  brown  in  colour.  During 
the  early  autumn  the  climate  is  almost  deadly 
for  Europeans,  and  the  natives  themselves  suffer 
greatly  from  sickness,  the  most  prevalent  com- 
plaints among  them  being  dysentery  and  enteric 
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fever.  The  shallow  lagoons  and  damp  marshy 
ground  all  round  the  north-west  side  of  the 
town  add  considerably  to  the  unhealthiness  of 
Suakin.  When  the  tide,  which  is  only  slight  in 
the  Red  Sea,  runs  out,  these  lagoons  are  left  ex- 
posed to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  as  they 
are  full  of  filth  and  refuse  of  all  sorts,  the  over- 
powering stench  that  arises  from  the  foul  black 
mud,  festering  and  fermenting  in  the  heat,  simply 
defies  description.  The  most  unhealthy  time 
of  year  is  from  August  to  the  end  of  October, 
and  during  this  period  the  battalion  of  Marines 
quartered  here  since  May  last  had  not  unfre- 
quently  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  strength  sick  ; 
and  at  one  time  the  percentage  rose  as  high  as 
twenty-five.  In  September,  the  ratio  of  sick  per 
month,  that  is,  men  who  passed  through  hospital, 
was  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength. 
During  the  ten  months,  counting  from  May 
last  year  to  February  this  year,  fourteen  hundred 
men  passed  through  this  battalion  ;  that  is,  a 
total  of  fourteen  hundred  men  either  died  or  were 
invalided  during  a  short  period  of  ten  months. 
The  weekly  returns  from  which  I  have  collected 
these  statistics  were  prepared  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  officer  commanding  the  battalion, 
who  was  in  Suakin  the  whole  time  himself,  and 
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who  kindly  allowed  me  to  look  through  them. 
The  facts,  therefore,  are  unimpeachable,  and 
show  a  degree  of  suffering  concerning  which 
people  at  home  knew  nothing  at  the  time,  and 
know  little  now.  The  returns  referred  to  were 
most  carefully  made  out,  and  amongst  other  in- 
formation contained  in  them,  I  noticed  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  per  centage  of  sickness  as  applied 
to  the  age  of  the  men.  The  cases  were  divided 
into  three  heads — men  under  25  years  of  age, 
men  between  25  and  35  years,  and  men  between 
35  and  45.  I  found  that  at  least  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  occurred  among 
the  men  under  25  years  of  age,  while  the  men 
between  35  and  45  escaped  with  comparative 
immunity.  Of  the  fourteen  hundred  men  who 
passed  through  the  battalion,  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  lost  during  the  unhealthy  season, 
that  is  between  August  and  the  end  of  October, 
and  I  found  that  from  the  15th  of  November 
to  the  27th 'of  February,  there  were  only  333 
fresh  admissions  into  hospital,  the  strength  of 
the  battalion  during  this  period  averaging  about 
520  of  all  ranks.  The  battalion  was  split  up 
into  various  detachments,  and  the  amount  of 
sickness  was  materially  influenced  by  the  posi- 
tion  of  the   detachment.      In   this   way   those 
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who  suffered  least  were  those  quartered  at  the 
Right  Water  Fort,  some  two  miles  out  from  the 
town  ;  while  the  detachments  at  Fort  Ansari 
and  Island  Redoubt,  nearer  the  town,  suffered 
most.  The  prevalent  diseases  were  enteric 
fever,  intermittent  fever,  simple  continued  fever 
(including  typhoid),  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
debility,  under  which  head  were  included  affec- 
tions from  the  sun. 

Such,  then,  is  the  effect  of  the  climate  of 
Suakin  on  Europeans,  and  the  above  figures 
are  a  fitting  monument  to  what  the  British 
soldier  is  called  upon  to  suffer  for  Queen  and 
Country.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  and 
long  ere  these  pages  appear  in  print,  I  pray 
that  the  English  soldier  may  have  left  these 
shores,  never  to  return.  I  mention  nothing 
about  the  actual  number  of  deaths,  because, 
although  a  great  number  occurred  at  Suakin,  by 
far  the  greater  number  took  place  at  sea, 
between  Suakin  and  Suez.  There  was  often  a 
difficulty  in  sending  the  worst  cases  away  in 
time,  as  the  vessels  available  were  few,  and  in 
this  way  many  valuable  lives  were  lost  that 
might  have  been  saved.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  who  recovered  when  they  reached  home, 
and   numbers   of  these  were   not   permanently 
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lost  to  the  service,  but  the  after  effects  of 
climate  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  reference 
here.  We  had  a  sad  experience  after  the 
Ashanti  War,  for  I  remember  men  being  in- 
valided and  discharged  two  years  after  the  regi- 
ment had  returned  home,  entirely  owing  to  the 
germs  of  disease  gathered  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  somewhat  depressing 
subject,  and  go  back  to  Suakin  itself  and  its 
surroundings.  There  is  one  thing  I  omitted  in 
dealing  with  the  climate  of  Suakin,  and  that  is 
the  rainy  season.  They  generally  count  upon 
rain  during  November  or  December,  but  the 
heaviest  rain  does  not  last  more  than  about  two 
days,  when  it  comes  down  in  real  earnest  and 
true  tropical  fashion,  and  in  a  way  quite  foreign 
to  all  but  those  who  have  experienced  it.  This 
one  great  downpour  is  followed  by  showers, 
which  occur  now  and  then,  but  by  no  means 
frequently.  The  climate  is  not  unhealthy  during 
this  season,  as  it  is  in  so  many  places  during  the 
rains.  The  temperature  is  highest  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  the  highest  point  reached 
by  the  thermometer  last  year  was  125°  Fahr.  in 
the  shade  ;  this  was  on  the  20th  of  August.  The 
official  record  of  the  temperature  kept  by  the 
Royal    Engineers   on    Quarantine    Island   gives 
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the  mean  temperature  during  August  last  as 
follows  :  maximum  11 6*  10°,  and  minimum  9070°. 
On  looking  through  these  returns  I  found  that 
in  this  month  there  were  six  days  when  the  tem- 
perature was  over  120°  and  thirteen  on  which  it 
was  over  116°,  while  there  were  only  two  on 
which  the  maximu'm  temperature  was  below  loo"^, 
and  on  both  these  the  thermometer  stood  at  99°. 
After  the  middle  of  September  the  temperature 
became  slightly  lower,  but  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  much  difference  between  the  two 
months.  I  shall  refer  to  the  temperature  that 
we  experienced  during  the  campaign  further  on. 

The  population  of  Suakin  is  very  "  mixed." 
There  are  Arabs  belonging  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes — Hadendowas,  Amaras,  Fadlabs,  Beni 
Amers,  Bisharems,  and  Shaharibs.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  Soumalis. 

They  are  quite  black  in  colour,  and  naked 
with  the  exception  of  a  white  cloth  worn 
round  the  loins.  The  women,  at  least  some  of 
them,  cover  their  faces  with  a  thin  white 
material,  which  they  wear  wound  round  them 
and  over  their  heads.  These  are  mostly  the 
married  women.  They  all  wear  gold  ornaments 
in  their  noses  and  ears.  Certainly  the  opera- 
tors  who    made    the    holes    in    their   noses    to 
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support  these  ornaments  had  no  qualms  about 
the  destruction  of  beauty,  for  if  they  had 
bored  them  with  an  augur  they  could  not 
have  been  more  roughly  done.  Some  of  the 
women  I  saw,  and  who  were  not  troubled  with 
any  superfluous  clothing,  had  their  hair  done  in 
curious  fashion  ;  the  commonest  way,  though, 
appeared  to  be  to  wear  it  in  a  great  number  of 
very  thin,  straight  twists,  about  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  pencil.  These  twists  were  about  six 
inches  in  length,  and  each  one  preserved  in  a 
thick  plastering  of  grease.  The  men's  heads 
were  much  more  curious,  though  ;  I  noticed  some 
who  wore  the  hair  frizzed  till  it  stood  out  fully 
six  or  eight  inches  on  either  side  of  their 
heads.  This  extraordinary  thick  growth,  half 
hair  half  wool,  was  then  parted  over  each  ear 
and  round  to  the  back  of  the  head,  the  hair 
below  the  parting  being  brushed  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  that  above  the  parting  upwards.  A 
long  wooden  pin  or  thin  stick  was  run  through  the 
top  part  of  this  erection,  and  the  effect  was  com- 
plete. The  Arab  boys  had  their  heads  shaved 
with  the  exception  of  one  tuft  of  hair,  which  was 
allowed  to  grow  long,  and  this  tuft  was  generally 
on  the  side  and  towards  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  gave  them  a  very  rakish  appearance.     Many 
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of  these  little  chaps  are  really  nice-looking,  with 
cheery  faces  and  bright  sparkling  eyes.  Their 
cheeks  are  almost  always  ornamented  with  three 
long  slashes  on  each  side,  done  with  some  sharp 
instrument  when  they  are  very  young.  I  saw 
one  or  two  little  girls  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  who  were  faj-  prettier  than  I  ever  thought 
it  was  possible  for  blacks  to  be.  They  lose 
these  good  looks,  though,  almost  entirely  as 
they  grow  older. 

The  population  of  the  place  varies  a  good 
deal;  but,  counting  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Egyptian 
soldiery,  there  must  be  at  the  time  I  am  writing 
little  short  of  eight  thousand  people  here. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  to  us  in 
Suakin  was  Osman  Digna's  house ;  not  that 
there  was  anything  particular  about  the  house, 
either  inside  or  out.  It  stood  close  to  the 
water's  edge  up  a  small  creek  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town.  A  stick  cut  from  Osman  Digna's 
garden  was  considered  a  great  trophy. 

Most  people  now  know  Osman  Digna's  history, 
but  for  those  who  do  not  it  may  be  as  well  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  his  antecedents.  This 
person,  then,  was  born  at  Rouen,  and  is  the 
son  of  French  parents,  his  family  name  being 
Vinet.     He  was  called  after  his  father,  George 
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and  began  his  education  at  Rouen,  but  after  a 
while  was  moved  to  Paris.     A  few  years  after 
this  his  parents  went  over  to  Alexandria  in  con- 
nection with  some  matter  of  business,  and  shortl^^ 
afterwards  his  father  died  there.     His  mother 
then  married  a  merchant  of  Alexandria,  Osman 
Digna  by  name.     This  man  took  a  great  fancy 
to  his  step-son,  young  George  Vinet,  and  brought 
him  up  as  a  Mohammedan,  sending  him  to  com- 
plete  his    education  to  the    military  school    at 
Cairo,  where  he  had  for  his  companion  Arabi. 
Here  he  studied  tactics  and  the  operations  of 
war  under  French  officers.     It  was  at  this  period 
that  his  father-in-law  migrated  to  Suakin,  where 
he  set  up  as  a  general  merchant  and  slave-dealer, 
and  very   shortly  was    doing   a  very   lucrative 
business.     At  his  father-in-law's  death  George 
Vinet  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  under 
the  same  name.     A  few  years  passed,  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  in   Egypt,  in    1882,  Osman 
Digna  espoused  the  cause  of  his  old  friend  and 
companion,  Arabi,  and  became  one  of  England's 
bitterest   foes   as   the   Mahdi's   lieutenant.      In 
appearance  Osman  Digna  is  a  fine-looking  man, 
tall   and  well-proportioned,   though   rather   fat. 
He  wears  a  long  black  beard,  and  has  lost  his 
left  arm.     He  never  gets  on  a  horse,  and  in  the 
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few  engagements  in  which  he  has  thought  fit 
to   risk    his   valuable  life    he  has  always  been 
present  on  foot.     As  for  the  Mahdi,  the  prime 
cause  of  all  the  misery  and  bloodshed  of  the 
past  four  years,  he  is,  I  believe,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  and  a  native  of  Dongola.     His  proper 
name  is  Mohamnaed  Ahmed,  and  he  was  born 
about  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  is  much  the 
same  age  as  his  lieutenant.     In  1870  he  went  to 
live  at  the  island  of  Abba,  where  he  gained  a 
great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  gradually  col- 
lected a  great  number  of  holy  men  or  dervishes 
around  him.     His  subsequent  actions  are  now  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  last  five  years  of  blood- 
shed, and  call  for  no  recapitulation  here.     How 
long  he  may  be  able  to  retain  his  position  as  the 
true  prophet  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  poor  deluded  Arabs  may  be  shown 
the  folly  of  being  carried  away  by  the  professions 
of  a  man  whose  sole  aim  is  self-advancement,  and 
who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  his  religion 
included,  for  the  attainment  of  this  one  end. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  appears  to  present 
peculiar  attractions  to  the  native  tribes  in  Central 
Africa,  and  the  false  prophet  is  indebted  for  the 
number  of  his  recruits  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
converts  to  Mohammedanism,  with  whom  the 
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idea  of  the  regeneration  of  Islam  by  force  of 
arms  is  amazingly  popular.  The  teachings  of 
the  Mahdi  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  uni- 
versal law,  religion,  and  equality  ;  destruction  of 
all  who  refuse  to  believe  in  his  mission,  whether 
they  be  Christians,  Mohammedans,  or  pagans. 
The  causes  of  the  rebellion  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  unjustness  and  venality  of  the  Egyptian 
officials,  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  military  weakness  of  Egypt. 

It  was  noon  before  we  were  safely  piloted 
through  the  treacherous  inner  reefs,  some  of 
which  run  out  only  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  channel  had  been  buoyed  out 
by  the  sailors,  and  an  officer  came  off  to  bring 
our  ship  in.  We  eventually  made  fast  to  shore 
half-way  up  the  channel  leading  to  the  inner 
harbour,  and  right  abreast  of  the  English  ceme- 
tery, which  consists  of  a  straight  line  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  graves,  each  with  a  cross  at  the 
head,  some  made  of  rough  pieces  of  wood,  and 
some  of  iron.  Almost  all  are  ornamented  with  a 
border  of  rough  stones  round  them.  This  burial- 
ground  is  only  about  thirty  yards  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  is  not  at  present  enclosed  in  any  way. 
Since  we  have  been  here  there  have  been  men 
at  work  perpetually  digging  graves  at  the  rate 
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of  two  or  three  a  day,  so  that  there  might 
always  be  several  ready.  Whenever  it  has  been 
practicable  we  have  always  brought  in  our  dead 
and  buried  them  here  ;  the  officers  being  for 
the  most  part  buried  in  coffins,  the  men  in  their 
blankets.  There  are  one  or  two  of  the  common 
mimosa  bushes  among  the  graves,  otherwise 
there  is  no  vegetation  of  any  sort,  and  nothing 
but  the  dry,  hot  sand  of  the  desert. 

We  were  all  hoping  we  should  be  disembarked 
that  afternoon  ;  but  orders  were  sent  off  to  say 
that  this  was  to  be  postponed  till  the  following 
morning  at  daybreak.  Some  of  us,  therefore, 
determined  to  try  and  get  a  boat  and  go 
ashore,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  we  did  so,  as 
boats  are  scarce  at  Suakin.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  native  mind  that  a  large 
fortune  might  be  made  plying  this  trade. '  I 
should  be  very  sorry,  however,  to  trust  myself  in 
one  of  their  very  narrow  canoes,  which  are  of  the 
type  one  used  to  read  of  as  a  boy  in  Fenimore 
Cooper's  novels — mere  long  logs  of  wood  hol- 
lowed out  and  sharpened  bow  and  stern.  The 
dexterity  with  which  they  handle  these  frail 
craft  is  marvellous,  and  they  go  along  at  a  great 
rate,  with  the  water  very  often  within  an  inch  of 
coming  over  the  side. 
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Our  first  object  on  landing  was  to  find  the 
post-office,  and  such  a  post-office  it  turned  out 
to  be — four  walls  and  a  flat  roof,  the  floor  of 
sand,  the  furniture  a  very  rickety  table,  appa- 
rently made  out  of  old  biscuit-boxes.  On  this 
table  and  on  the  floor  lay  a  pile  of  letters  and 
newspapers  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  We  routed 
among  these  for  some  time  without  much  result, 
so  contented  ourselves  by  handing  to  an  Egyp- 
tian boy,  who  appeared  to  be  in  sole  charge  as 
the  local  postmaster-general,  the  letters  we  had 
brought  ashore  to  post,  feeling  that  they  had 
a  very  poor  chance  of  ever  getting  to  their  des- 
tination. On  our  way  back  to  the  wharf  we 
passed  a  row  of  about  fifty  Arabs,  all  sitting  in 
the  same  position,  with  their  backs  against  a 
white  wall.  This  being  my  first  introduction  to 
black  and  withal  naked  people,  the  contrast  of 
their  black  skins  against  the  white  wall  struck 
me  as  very  funny  as  they  sat  in  a  long  row  in 
solemn  and  perfect  silence,  staring  at  us  as  we 
passed. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  how  many  ways  there 
seem  to  be  of  spelling  the  name  of  this  place. 
One  sees  "  Suakin,"  "  Suakim,"  "  Souakin,"  "  Sa- 
wakin,"  and  many  others  ;  but  I  believe,  if  one 
wished  to  be  absolutely  correct,  the  proper  way 
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is  "  Savagin,"  with  the  "  g  "  pronounced  hard,  as 
in  the  word  "  begin."  The  Arabs  have  a  legend 
about  the  place,  and  the  stoiy  they  tell  you  is 
as  follows  : — "  Many  hundred  years  ago  a  prince 
came  from  the  north  bent  on  some  warlike 
enterprise,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
day,  he  carried  wfth  him  his  women.  Among 
them  were  seven  virgins,  who,  before  he  com- 
menced his  further  advance,  he  placed  for  safety 
on  the  island  on  which  the  town  of  Suakin  now 
stands.  Many  months  after  the  prince  returned 
to  find  his  seven  virgins  the  mothers  of  seven 
children.  No  explanation  being  forthcoming  he 
christened  the  place  *  Savagin  '  {sava^  with,  and 
giji^  a  fiend  or  devil),  literally,  *  the  place  of  the 
devil.'  " 

I  can  only  assure  my  reader  that  we  found 
the  literal  translation  of  "  Savagin "  to  agree 
perfectly  in  our  minds  with  the  opinion  we  very 
shortly  formed  of  the  place. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LANDING. 

The  dawn  was  just  breaking  on  Sunday,  the 
8th  of  March,  as  the  barges  came  alongside  to 
put  us  ashore.  It  was  a  most  lovely  morning, 
and  the  air  so  clear  and  bright  that  one  could 
distinguish  every  feature  in  the  mountains  miles 
away  inland.  The  sun  was  just  showing  itself 
above  the  horizon  as  we  landed  at  one  of  the 
piers  of  Quarantine  Island,  and  even  at  this 
early  hour  gave  promise  of  the  heat  of  the 
coming  day.  My  company  w^as  sent  on  with  a 
guide  to  show  us  where  our  camping  ground 
was  to  be.  We  marched  along  the  field  railway 
for  about  a  mile,  leaving  the  town  of  Suakin 
behind  us ;  and  as  we  advanced  H.M.S.  Dolphin 
opened  fire  over  our  heads  at  some  groups  of 
the  enemy  five  miles  away  on  the  desert.  We 
could  see  the  great  shells  pitch  and  throw  the 
sand  up  into  the  air  thirty  or  forty  feet  high. 
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The  mounted  infantry  were  also  out  "skirmish- 
ing ;  and  the  first  intimation  we  had  that  real 
work  had  begun  was  passing  a  man  lying  in 
a  dhoolie,  and  wounded  in  both  arms. 

Turning  to  the  left  off  the  field  railway,  we 
marched  along  parallel  with  the  earthworks  of 
the  town  and  abbut  a  mile  from  them,  till  at 
length  we  were  halted  on  a  bare  piece  of  sandy 
desert — just  a  sample  of  the  country  for  miles 
and  miles,  except  that  there  was  no  scrub — and 
told  that  we  were  to  start  marking  out  our  camp, 
and  that  tents  would  shortly  be  sent  out  to  us. 
We  accordingly  piled  arms  and  let  the  men  take 
off  their  kits,  as  it  was  uncommonly  hot. 

We  had  provided  each  of  our  men  with  a 
piece  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
cheese  ;  so  this,  with  a  suck  from  a  water-bottle 
made  an  excellent  breakfast.  We  had  to  wait 
a  long  while  before  our  tents  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  first  string 
of  camels  arrived  with  a  part  of  them.  We 
were  all  soon  at  work,  though,  and  in  a  couple 
of  hours  we  had  transformed  our  bare  patch  of 
sand  into  a  smart  camp,  all  alive  with  the  hum 
of  many  voices  and  the  bustle  of  men  getting 
everything  ship-shape. 

Our  tents  were  certainly  excellent,  and  were 
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those  known  in  India  as  "  European  privates'." 
These  tents  are  made  of  a  thick  white  cotton 
fabric,  and  are  double,  so  that,  I  think,  no  sun 
could  ever  get  through  them.  The  roof  of  the 
tent  is  supported  by  two  stout  bamboo  poles 
standing  about  six  feet  apart,  and  there  is  a 
space  of  a  foot  or  more  between  the  two  thick- 
nesses composing  it,  both  of  which  are  again 
lined,  the  outer  one  with  a  deep  maroon-coloured 
material,  and  the  inner  one  with  a  pale  yellow. 
A  wooden  bar  connects  the  two  poles,  and  forms 
a  useful  place  for  hanging  things  upon.  The 
walls  of  the  tent  are  about  four  feet  high,  and 
are  made  in  four  pieces.  There  are  thus  four 
doorways  to  the  tent,  each  having  an  awning 
over  it,  which  is  fastened  to  the  roof  and  sup- 
ported by  two  bamboo  sticks.  This  awning 
can  be  let  down  and  the  walls  closed  in  at  r^igfet 
if  desired.  As  we  had  expected  to  find  ourselves 
under  double  bell  tents  of  the  home  pattern,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised.  We  were  four  officers 
in  a  tent,  so  had  plenty  of  room,  the  inside 
measuring  about  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-three. 
The  men  were  about  twenty  in  a  tent. 

We  arranged  our  tent  in  this  way — a  camp 
bed  in  each  corner,  with  our  kit-bags  and  spare 
baggage  along  the  walls.     We  drew  an  ordinary 
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deal  barrack  table  out  of  store  and  put  this  on 
one  side  of  the  pole  bar;  on  the  other  side  was 
our  mess-box,  the  top  of  which  served  for  a  side- 
board. Our  swords,  belts,  and  water-bottles 
we  hung  on  pole  straps,  and  the  floor  we 
carpeted  with  the  sacks  in  which  the  tent  was 
packed  on  the  march.  We  had  each  brought 
a  camp-stool,  so  these  completed  our  furniture 
and  added  materially  to  our  comfort. 

About  noon  some  mules  arrived,  bringing  our 
rations  of  bouilli  beef  and  biscuit — also  some  ten- 
gallon  tins  of  water.  This  was  all  very  quickly 
served  out  and  swallowed  too.  The  bouilli  beef 
is  the  ordinary  tinned  stuff,  and  always  went  by 
the  name  of  "  iron  rations,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
fresh-meat  rations,  which  we  got  sometimes  twice 
a  week.  The  biscuit  is  very  nasty,  and  quite 
uneatable  unless  stewed  in  some  way,  as  it  is  as 
hard  as  steel.  We  always  used  to  stew  our  beef 
and  biscuit  up  together,  putting  in  any  fresh 
vegetables  we  could  get — such  as  potatoes  and 
onions,  and  occasionally  some  pumpkin.  This 
concoction  we  called  "  soup  ;  "  and  precious 
nasty  soup  it  was  too,  even  when  swamped 
in  Worcester  sauce,  or  eaten  with  chutney  or 
pickles,  of  which  we  had  brought  a  plentiful 
supply.      On  days  when  we  had  no  fresh  vege- 
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tables  served  out,  we  had  at  first  each  a  ration 
of  Hme-juice,  which  was  excellent  stuff,  to  my 
thinking. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  into  the  town  and 
had  a  look  round,  and  much  to  my  delight  found 
one  or  two  houses  where  all  manner  of  tinned 
provisions  were  sold.  These  were  kept  by 
enterprising  Englishmen,  and  a  wonderful  busi- 
ness they  must  have  done  with  us  soldiers.  The 
best  one  was  Ross's,  but  there  were  others  which 
fell  little  short  of  this.  It  was  here  I  discovered 
some  really  good  white  bread,  which  I  promptly 
bought  and  carried  back  to  camp  in  triumph. 
There  was,  however,  not  much  use  in  buying 
this  afterwards,  as  the  ration  bread  served  out  to 
us  was  very  good,  though  rather  bitter,  and  we 
always  had  plenty  of  it. 

By  the  time  I  got  back  to  camp  our  horses 
had  all  come  in,  and  were  being  picketed  in  rear 
of  our  tents.  Some  of  them  looked  a  bit  tucked 
up  after  their  voyage ;  but  this  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  they  had  had  a  roughish  time  of 
it.  They  all  pulled  round  but  two,  both  these 
having  been  very  bad  at  sea. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  during 
the  interval  two  men  arrived  in  camp,  of  foreign 
and  uncertain  origin,  bringing  with  them  some- 
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thing  which  always  appeals  at  once  to  the  soldier's 
heart — a  barrel,  of  beer  !  Having  obtained  leave 
to  sell  to  the  men,  the  amount  being  limited  to 
a  pint  a  man,  they  very  soon  came  to  the  end 
of  their  barrel,  no  doubt  with  a  handsome  profit 
to  themselves.  The  cask  bore  the  homely  and 
familiar  name  of  ^'  Bass,"  but  the  liquid  that 
issued  from  the  tap  would  have  astonished  any 
member  of  that  excellent  firm  ;  it  was  dark  in 
colour,  as  thick  as  pea-soup,  and  as  sweet  as 
treacle — which  last,  indeed,  it  rather  resembled. 
But  Thomas  Atkins  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  beer  is 
beer  to  him,  and  he  is  not  over  particular  about 
the  taste,  more  especially  when  the  cask  is 
labelled  "  Bass,"  and  he  is  four  thousand  miles 
away  from  home  and  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 
Having  watered  our  horses  and  posted  our 
guard  and  sentries,  we  had  another  turn  at  the 
''soup,"  and  then  lay  down  for  the  night  in 
happy  ignorance  of  any  danger.  We  heard  a 
few  shots  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  direction 
of  the  70th  camp,  and  in  the  morning  were  told 
they  had  had  two  men  wounded  and  one  killed. 
This  was  the  first  of  those  memorable  night 
attacks  which  were  afterwards  the  cause  of  so 
much  misery  to  us.  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
got  much  sleep  after  our  hard  day's  work,  for  the 
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heat  was  tremendous,  and  I  lay  all  night  with  the 
perspiration  pouring  off  me.  The  first  part  of 
the  nights  were  generally  very  hot,  as  the  wind 
which  blew  in  from  the  sea  during  the  day 
dropped  altogether.  Towards  morning  it  be- 
came quite  cold,  and  one  was  glad  to  get  under 
a  blanket. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  before  light,  and 
out  and  about  getting  everything  into  its  place. 
We  generally  had  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  cocoa  at 
half-past  five  or  six  o'clock,  and  then  breakfast 
about  eight,  when  there  was  more  soup  for  those 
that  liked  it ;  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  we  had 
brought  plenty  of  sardines  and  potted  meats 
with  us,  so  there  was  an  alternative. 

At  this  time  the  force  was  composed  as 
follows :  The  70th  (East  Surrey),  who  were 
encamped  about  half  a  mile  to  our  left  front  and 
close  to  the  Right  Water  Fort ;  their  camp,  like 
ours,  being  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  force.  To  our  right  front  and  about  a  mile 
away  lay  the  49th  (Berkshire),  and  behind  them 
were  the  Royal  Marines  and  a  battery  of  Horse 
Artillery.  Further  in  rear  still  was  the  Head- 
quarter camp,  and  between  us  and  them  lay  the 
Medical  Staff  camp  at  "  H  Redoubt." 

The  Indian  Brigade  was  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  town  ;  our  camp  was  all  on  the  north-west 
side. 

The  Medical  Staft*  were  at  this  time  under 
single  bell  tents,  and  suffered  severely  from  the 
sun.  I  never  saw  fellows  more  sunburnt  in  so 
short  a  time,  for  they  had  only  arrived  the  pre- 
vious day ;  and  so^ne  of  them  came  over  to  us, 
complaining  bitterly  about  it,  as  well  they  might. 
One  of  the  newspaper  reporters  mentioned  this 
in  his  telegram  home,  but  the  press  censor 
struck  it  out  as  not  the  case.  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving, however,  and  there  were  the  single  bell 
tents  right  enough.  Even  at  home  in  summer- 
time a  bell  tent  is  almost  unbearable,  but  under 
a  tropical  sun  it  must  have  been  frightful,  and 
never  ought  to  have  been  allowed  for  a  moment. 
They  had  a  few  double  bell  tents,  but  the  sun 
came  through  these  just  as  severely  as  through 
the  single  ones. 

Our  camping-ground  was  by  no  means  well 
chosen ;  it  was  down  in  a  hollow  to  begin  with, 
and  therefore  damp.  The  sand,  so  close  to  the 
sea  as  we  were,  and  on  so  low  a  level,  is  full  of 
salt,  and  in  the  mornings  the  floor  of  the  tent 
was  always  quite  wet.  The  first  night  we  hung 
our  clothes  up  in  the  tent,  and  the  next  morning 
they  were  all  wet  through  from  the   moisture 
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rising  from  the  ground.  Only  one  of  us  was 
foolish  enough  to  put  his  clothes  on  in  this 
state,  and  suffered  by  getting  a  sharp  touch 
of  fever.  After  this  we  always,  when  we  did 
undress — which  was  not  often — put  our  clothes 
under  our  air  pillows,  and  thus  kept  them  dry. 
Another  unpleasant  fact  connected  with  our 
camp  was,  that  it  was  quite  close  to  the  Arab 
burial-ground,  and  there  were  some  hundreds  of 
graves  within  sixty  yards  of  our  tents.  As  the 
Arabs  do  not  bury  their  dead  very  far  beneath 
the  surface,  but  rather  on  the  top  of  the  ground, 
with  a  covering  of  stones  over  the  bodies,  the 
atmosphere  at  nights  was  unpleasantly  loaded 
with  the^  foulest  odours.  This,  one  would  have 
thought,  was  hardly  a  healthy  spot  in  a  hot 
climate  for  even  a  temporary  camp. 

Of  course,  we  all  very  soon  had  the  skin  burnt 
■off  our  faces,  not  only  by  the  direct  heat  of  the 
sun,  but  by  the  refraction  from  the  sand,  which 
is  almost  as  bad.  One  thing  which  nearly  all 
of  us  suffered  from  was  sore  lips.  Our  lower 
lips  would  swell  up  to  an  enormous  size  and 
then  break  and  fester.  It  was  very  painful,  but 
Avhen  once  cured  we  were  not  troubled  again  in 
this  way.  A  good  thick  moustache  was  the 
best  preventative,  and  I  am  sure  a  beard  pro- 
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tectcd  one's  face  a  great  deal.  Some  few  of  us 
shaved,  but  nearly  all  let  their  hair  grow.  With 
all  due  deference  to  the  remarks  in  "our  only 
General's  "  (?)  pocket-book,  that  it  takes  as  long 
to  clean  a  beard  as  to  shave  one  off,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  beard  is  by  far  the  best 
thing  on  service.  Jf  cut  once  a  week  and  kept 
short  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  keep  clean.  An- 
other thing  most  of  us  did  was  to  have  our  hair 
cut  off  quite  short  to  the  head,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  was  a  good  thing.  It  was  cooler  and 
more  easily  kept  clean,  certainly ;  but  in  a  hot 
climate  a  good  crop  of  hair  is  a  protection  from 
the  sun,  hair  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 

Two  battalions  of  the  Guards  arrived  to-day 
(9th),  and  marched  out  to  their  camping-ground 
on  the  side  of  the  field  railway  just  beyond  the 
49th  camp  and  in  the  direction  of  the  West 
Redoubt.  The  camp  of  the  Guards  Brigade 
was  at  this  time  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
run  of  the  rest  of  the  camp  and  in  advance  of  it. 

The  next  day  there  were  more  arrivals,  and^ 
in  fact,  all  this  week  there  was  a  constant  stream 
of  great  transports  coming  into  harbour  full  of 
either  troops  or  stores.  Gradually  the  whole  of 
this  side  of  Suakin  was  turned  into  one  great 
town  of  white  canvas,  and  unoccupied  ground  iu 
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the  morning  was  ere  night  transformed  into  a 
scene  of  busy  life.  Long  strings  of  camels  were 
to  be  seen  traversing  the  desert  in  ali  directions, 
bringing  up  supplies  of  all  sorts  to  the  camp 
from  Quarantine  Island.  Fatigue  parties  were 
marching  here  and  there,  or  toiling  under  the 
burning  sun.  Mounted  orderlies  galloped  over 
the  plain,  and  generals  and  staff  officers  visited  the 
different  detached  camps  and  inspected  the  fresh 
arrivals.  Down  at  Quarantine  Island  there  was 
indeed  a  busy  scene,  There  men  of  all  nation- 
alities worked  night  and  day  like  great  swarms 
of  bees,  unloading  the  transports  as  they  arrived 
in  quick  succession  one  after  the  other — at  one 
time  full  of  stores  and  equipment,  at  another 
of  forage  and  fuel  ;  at  a  third,  perhaps  full  of 
camels  from  Berbcra  or  India,  when  each  camel 
had  to  be  slung  up  from  the  hold  and  swung 
over  the  side. 

At  last  Quarantine  Island  contained  some- 
thing of  all  sorts — tons  of  railway  plant,  camel- 
saddles  in  thousands,  harness,  gigantic  cases 
full  of  clothing  and  equipment,  mountains  of 
compressed  hay,  camels,  mules,  horses,  tents, 
ammunition,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  a  list 
of  which  would  fill  a  volume.  We  had  to  work 
and   toil,   to   be   sure,  from   daybreak   to   sun- 
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set,  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  that  foul  harbour, 
the  air  filled  with  dust  and  the  sickening  odours 
from  the  foetid  swamps  around,  with  the  shouts 
of  the  niggers  as  they  slaved  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  and  with  the  roar  of  steam  and  the 
scrunch  and  rattle  of  a  hundred  donkey-engines! 

Those  were  days  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  ; 
there  were  stirring  times  coming,  and  we  all 
worked  cheerily  and  merrily  enough  as  we 
looked  forward  to  the  day  of  the  general  ad- 
vance, and  the  chance  of  a  good  fight  with 
Osman  Digna  and  his  hardy  followers. 

The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  work  at 
Quarantine  Island  was  unloading  the  camels. 
These  long-suffering  creatures  are  by  no  means 
sweet  at  any  time,  more  especially  after  having 
been  crowded  up  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  where 
red  mange  has  spread  among  them,  and  where 
fleas  and  ticks  have  multiplied  innumerably. 
Our  camels  were  from  all  parts.  The  finest 
to  look  at  were  those  from  India.  They  were 
much  taller  than  either  the  Egyptian  or  the 
Berbera  camels,  some  of  them  being  nine  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  hump,  and  were  able  to  carry 
heavier  loads  ;  but  for  all  this  they  were  nothing 
like  so  handy  as  the  Berbera  camels  with  their 
Aden    drivers.      We    could    form   these  up    in 
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lines  of  twenty  and  march  them  abreast,  but 
the  Indian  camels  were  generally  marched  four 
in  a  string,  one  behind  the  other,  and  thus  it 
was  difficult  to  close  them  up  so  as  to  occupy 
a  small  amount  of  ground.  The  camel  is  a 
curious  sort  of  beast,  and  he  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  being  in  a  chronic  condition  of  low 
spirits.  He  grunts  and  moans  in  a  doleful  way 
when  made  to  lie  down  or  stand  up,  and  at 
night  gives  vent  to  the  most  awful  sounds,  some- 
thing between  the  roar  of  a  bull  and  the  grunt 
of  a  boar.  As  to  his  capabilities  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  he  is,  no  doubt,  admirably  suited  to  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  desert  travelling ;  but 
many  of  us  thought  we  should  have  done  better 
had  we  had  more  mules.  The  Indian  brigade 
did  the  greater  part  of  their  own  transport  work 
with  mules  during  the  campaign,  and  of  course 
we  had  many  hundreds  too,  chiefly  from  Cyprus, 
and  driven  by  natives  from  that  island.  Our 
ammunition  column  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  mules.  An  average  camel  carries 
a  load  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  though 
an  Indian  camel  can  carry  more  than  this,  it 
is  unadvisable  ever  to  attempt  to  overload  him. 
We  found  three  hundred  pounds  quite  enough 
for  the  little  Berbera  animals,  and  also  for  the 
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Egyptian,  some  of  which  last  were  too  small  and 
too  young  to  be  of  any  use,  and  never  ought 
to  have  been  bought  even  at  a  push.  Loading 
a  camel  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  as  it  sounds,  and 
though  it  depends  mainly  on  balance,  it  depends 
also  greatly  upon  the  position  of  the  load,  and 
the  lashing  of  the  Joad  in  the  celita  to  the  saddle ; 
unless  great  care  is  taken,  a  sore  back  will  ensue, 
and  the  camel  be  rendered  useless  for  some 
considerable  length  of  time. 

Many  people  labour  under  the  idea  that  a 
camel  can  and  will,  with  comparative  comfort 
to  himself,  go  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
without  water.  That  he  can  do  so  I  do  not 
wish  for  one  moment  to  deny,  but  that  he  does 
so  only  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  power  was 
apparent  to  us  all  at  Suakin. 

General  Gordon  has  stated  that  in  his  ex- 
perience camels  have  lived  without  water  for 
as  long  a  period  as  nine  days  ;  there  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  when  in  hard  work  and  hot 
weather  camels  should,  whenever  it  is  possible, 
be  watered  twice  a  day.  Seven  to  eight  gallons 
a  day  is  a  fair  allowance  for  them,  but  this  may 
be  greatly  increased  with  advantage. 

Many  of  our  camels  were  driven  with  the 
ordinary  nose-rope  and  nose-peg,   but    I  think 
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this  unnecessarily  cruel,  and  though  it  is  a 
check  on  refractory  animals,  I  see  no  reason 
why  an  ordinary  running  nose-band  should 
not  be  amply  sufficient.  Some  of  our  camels 
were  vicious,  but  not  many  of  them  ;  a  few  were 
kickers.  The  bite  of  a  camel  is  very  severe,  and 
their  kick,  even  with  their  soft  feet,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  break  a  man's  leg.  When  you  see 
a  camel  open  his  mouth  and  give  vent  to  a  loud 
gurgling  sound,  a  large  red-coloured  inflated  bag 
as  big  as  a  good-sized  melon  appearing  at  the 
same  time  from  his  throat,  my  advice  would  be, 
to  those  who  are  strangers  to  camels,  to  stand 
off!  A  well-bred  camel  may  be  known  by  the 
fineness  of  his  coat  and  the  smallness  of  his 
hind  feet. 

The  camels  from  India  came  accompanied 
by  native  drivers,  and  a  certain  number  of  trans- 
port officers  from  the  Indian  Transport  Staff. 
These  drivers  were  a  mixed  lot,  and  for  the 
most  part  understood  their  business  well.  They 
worked  well  enough  under  officers  who  could 
speak  to  them  in  good  round  Hindustani, 
but  one  would  have  to  be  a  linguist  indeed  to 
speak  to  each  different  class  of  drivers  in  his 
own  language.  There  were  among  them  natives 
from    all    parts    of  India — Punjabees,  Sidiboys, 
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Bengalees,  Scindees,  Pathans,  Hindoos,  and 
sundry  others. 

The  Aden  drivers,  Soumalis,  with  the  camels 
from  Berbera,  were  hardy  fellows,  and  of  course 
well  used  to  the  climate,'caring  as  little  for  the 
sun  as  the  Arabs  themselves.  You  would  see 
them  going  along*  with  their  camels  during  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day  with  no  covering  to  their 
shaven  heads,  and  no  garments  except  the  white 
cloth  round  their  waists. 

It  was  curious  to  count  up  the  number  of 
different  languages  one  heard  spoken  in  and 
about  Suakin  at  this  time.  Besides  English, 
French,  Portuguese,  and  Italian,  there  were 
amongst  others  the  following  :  Turkish,  Arabic, 
Somali,  Greek,  Armenian,  Hindustani,  Punjabi, 
Gujarati,  Bengali,  Mahrathi,  and  Pukhtu. 

There  was  another  native  Indian  corps — -the 
Bhisti  corps,  water-carriers,  composed  mostly 
of  Punjabee  Mussulmans  and  Punjabee  Hindoos. 
These  were  capital  fellows  to  work,  and  did  good 
service. 

We  often  used  to  talk,  as  we  looked  round  on 
all  these  vast  preparations  and  this  great  con- 
course of  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  on  the 
enormous  outlay  of  money  that  was  being  spent 
without  stint,  on  the  toil  and  sickness  and  death 
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around  us,  and  we  used  to  wonder  then  what  it 
was  all  for.  We  knew  that,  being  soldiers,  we 
went  where  we  were  told,  and  did  what  we  were 
told  when  we  got  there,  but  beyond  this  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  the  whole  of  this 
magnificent  force  who  could  have  given  you  any 
intelligible  reason  for  which  we  were  fighting,  if 
indeed  his  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  give  you 
any  reason  at  all. 

And  yet  there  we  were,  a  picked  force,  armed 
with  every  scientific  means  to  effect  our  end — 
everything,  from  an  air  balloon,  with  its  gas  com- 
pressed and  brought  all  the  way  from  Chatham, 
to  mule  batteries  of  screw-guns,  Gardners,  and 
rockets,  and  to  rifles  of  the  most  perfect  pattern 
and  greatest  rapidity  of  fire.  And  all  this  to 
war  against  what  ?  A  foe  worthy  of  our  steel  } 
Yes,  undoubtedly  yes.  Armed  ?  Yes  ;  but  with 
spears  of  the  rudest  make,  with  swords  of  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders,  with  shields  of  crocodile 
skin,  and  with  a  certain  number  of  Remington 
rifles  which  they  scarce  knew  how  to  use.  A 
foe  fighting  with  all  the  wild  pluck  and  deter- 
mination of  their  race,  and  supported  by  a 
fanaticism  which  turned  them  into  men  who 
courted  death  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it 
transferred  them  to  a  happier  land;  and  secondly, 
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because  they  preferred  it  a  thousand  times  to  a 
life  which  might  show  them  their  freedom  gone, 
their  land  wrested  from  them,  and  their  race 
decimated. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

NIGHT  ATTACKS. 

We  received  orders  on  the  i  ith  of  March  that  we 
were  to  shift  our  camp,  and  I  was  sent  off  to  the 
Camel  Depot  to  get  a  hundred  camels  and  fifty 
Aden  drivers. 

The  Camel  Depot  was  inside  the  town  lines, 
and  was  always  the  scene  of  much  activity,  as 
all  camels,  horses,  and  mules  were  taken  there 
on  being  landed,  and  then  turned  over  to  the 
various  departments  and  brigades  on  requisition 
or  order,  when  they  were  numbered  and  branded. 
A  more  pestilential  place  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine,  for  all  round  it  there  was  an  expanse 
of  open  cesspools  and  stinking  swamps.  The 
native  town  was  quite  close  round  it,  and  the 
collection  of  filth  from  the  huts  was  simply 
indescribable.  There  were  some  thousands  of 
camels  there  that  morning,  and  a  perpetual 
stream  of  fresh  arrivals  was  continually  pouring 
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in.  There  were  camels  of  all  sizes  and  shapes — 
camels  from  India,  camels  from  Berbera,  from 
Upper  Egypt,  from  the  Sudan,  and  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world  where  camels  were  to 
be  bought  and  sold.  Some  were  strong-looking 
animals,  and  others  weak  and  thin,  while  some 
had  already  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hardships  and  privations.  Their 
drivers,  too,  of  every  hue  and  nationality,  each 
wearing  a  tin  medal  bearing  his  number,  were 
hustling  these  wretched  animals  about,  whack- 
ing them  with  sticks,  and  getting  them  up  to 
the  picketing-lines.  Their  screams  and  holloas 
added  to  the  general  state  of  noise  and  confu- 
sion. Interpreters  roared  the  orders  in  a  variety 
of  languages,  and  officers  at  their  wits'  end 
endeavoured  by  superhuman  efforts  to  establish 
something  approaching  to  order.  Add  to  all 
this  a  scorching  burning  sun,  deep  sand,  clouds 
of  dust,  and  every  one  running  down  with  sweat 
and  begrimed  with  dirt,  and  you  may  have  a 
faint  idea  of  what  sort  of  place  the  depot  was. 

I  had  a  terrible  job  to  thread  my  way  through 
the  line  of  camels  to  the  commandant's  tent,  as 
the  mare  I  was  riding  was  simply  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  a  camel,  and  resorted  to  every  trick  she 
could  think  of  to  get  rid  of  me  and  get  out  of 
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the  depot  ;  added  to  which  she  was  quite 
unbroken.  So,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  was  hot 
work. 

It  took  a  long  time  before  my  hundred  camels 
were  picked  out,  and  then  I  formed  them  up  in 
line  against  a  wall,  and  made  them  lie  down 
while  I  went  round  and  inspected  them  with  the 
Soumali  headman,  who  was  to  accompany  me. 
It  was  with  feelings  the  reverse  of  pleasant  that 
I  at  length  gave  the  order  for  them  to  follow  me, 
as  I  could  not  help  wondering,  first,  how  I  was 
to  get  the  long  string  of  animals  through  the 
maze  and  confusion  in  front  of  me,  and  second, 
how  I  was  to  retain  possession  of  my  mare 
(which  by  this  time  was  nearly  mad  with  fright) 
and  keep  my  eye  on  the  camels  at  the  same 
time. 

Like  many  other  things,  we  achieved  it  at  last, 
and  as  soon  as  I  got  outside  the  town  I  halted 
to  allow  time  for  stragglers  to  come  up. 

The  drivers  now  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  they  were  being  led  in  the  right 
direction,  and,  unfortunately,  I  laboured  under 
two  difficulties  with  them  that  day,  as  I  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  their  language,  and,  more- 
over, was  entirely  unarmed.  I  had  been  on 
foot  up  to  this,  my  horse  being  led  by  a  couple 
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of  friendlies,  who,  I  could  see  in  the  distance, 
had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  ;  but  I  now 
again  determined  to  mount,  and  see  what  could 
be  done  towards  pushing  along,  as  we  had  two 
miles  to  go  to  the  Ordnance  Store  camp,  to 
draw  saddles  and  equipment  for  each  animal, 
before  they  would  be  of  any  use  in  transporting 
our  camp  and  baggage  to  our  new  ground. 

It  was  midday  before  I  got  back  to  our  camp, 
where  I  found  all  the  tents  struck.  We  were 
soon  hard  at  work  loading  up,  which  we  found 
very  disagreeable  work  and  somewhat  difficult, 
as  we  were  quite  inexperienced.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  load  a  camel  three  or  four  times  over. 
First,  one  would  get  up  before  the  load  was 
adjusted;  or  perhaps,  with  another,  the  load  was 
too  heavy  for  him,  and  he  would  not  rise  at  all. 
Then,  with  a  third,  a  part  of  the  saddle  would 
give  way,  frighten  the  camel,  and  off  he  would 
go  at  a  gallop,  gradually  kicking  himself  free, 
and  smashing  up  saddle  and  load  as  he  went. 
Then  two  men  would  have  to  go  and  catch  him 
and  bring  him  back,  when  a  fresh  saddle  would 
be  fitted,  and  a  load  beautifully  balanced  would 
be  put  upon  him.  Then  he  would  get  up  when 
his  head  was  let  go,  and,  with  an  awkward  lurch, 
round  would  go  the  load  under  his  stomach. 
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Tommy  Atkins  would  sit  down  on  the  sand 
then,  and  scratch  his  head  and  look  at  the 
animal  in  front  of  him  with  despairing  eyes,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I  wonder  what  your  next  little 
game  will  be." 

By  half-past  six  we  had  pitched  our  camp  again 
on  a  fresh  site,  and  on  the  extreme  left  flank 
of  the  front  line.  The  position  of  the  various 
regiments  was  at  this  time  somewhat  peculiar. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  particular  system 
about  it,  and  we  were  told  that  military  require- 
ments had  been  allowed  to  sink  before  sanitary 
considerations  in  choosing  the  camping-grounds. 

It  appeared  to  us  as  if  every  one  had  been 
allowed  to  take  his  choice,  and  regimental  camps 
were  scattered  about  pretty  much  like  plums  in 
a  cake,  and  with  just  about  as  much  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  chief  cook. 

The  front  line,  two  miles  from  Suakin  town, 
was  taken  up  by  a  chain  of  redoubts  running 
from  the  Right  and  Left  Water  Forts  on  the 
left  to  the  West  Redoubt  on  the  right.  Both  of 
these  were  signal-stations,  and  rendered  quite 
impregnable  by  deep  ditches  and  Gardner  guns. 
The  redoubts  were  circular-formed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad, 
across  which  ran  a  plank  which  could  be  drawn 
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inside  at  will.  The  line  of  the  camps  started 
from  the  Right  Water  Fort,  where  we  were, 
and  extended  to  a  point  about  two  miles  away 
and  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  West  Redoubt. 

Two  regiments  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  the  70th 
and  53rd,  were  on  the  left;  then  came  an  interval 
of  a  mile  or  more  to  the  Guards  Brigade,  which 
ran  at  right  angles  to  the  front;  the  Coldstream, 
Grenadiers,  and  Scots  Guards  camps,  being  in 
line  facing  towards  the  Water  Forts. 

In  rear  of  the  Guards  came  the  Sandbag 
Battery  and  the  camp  of  the  49th.  To  their 
left  rear  was  a  battalion  of  Marines  and  a  battery 
of  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  Further  to  the  left 
was  a  part  of  the  cavalry,  the  19th  Hussars,  who 
left  us  shortly  after  this.  Then  half  a  mile  to 
the  right  rear  came  the  Head-quarter  camp  ;  and 
further  back  still  "  H  Redoubt,"  the  camp  of  the 
Army  Hospital  Corps. 

The  Ordnance  camp  was  a  mile  to  the  right 
rear  and  close  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the  5th 
Lancers  and  20th  Hussars  were  stationed  in 
rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town  lines. 

The  Indian  brigade,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
were  all  encamped  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
town,   where  there   was    also    a    long  chain   of 
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redoubts  and  forts,  the  most  important  point 
being  Fort  Foulah,  where  there  were  some 
wells. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  camps  were 
much  scattered,  and  placed  in  such  positions  that 
not  only  were  they  unable  to  protect  themselves, 
but  were  a  source  of  danger  to  each  other  as 
well,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  line, 
there  was  no  direction  in  which  the  scattered 
units  could  fire  without  endangering  comrades 
in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

The  Arabs  were  quite  alive  to  our  condition, 
and,  with  their  consumrhate  craftiness,  took 
advantage  of  the  folly  of  our  dispositions. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  trained  force, 
and  some  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world,  should 
have  been  liable  night  after  night  to  be  "rushed" 
by  a  few  savages.  Nothing  goes  further  towards 
demoralizing  troops  than  a  sense  of  insecurity 
at  night.  Men  are  unable  to  get  proper  rest, 
and  without  sleep,  especially  in  such  an  enervating 
climate  as  that  of  the  Sudan,  a  soldier  cannot 
be  depended  on  in  daytime  either  to  march  or 
fight  in  the  way  he  should.  Added  to  this,  a 
perpetual  series  of  night  attacks,  carried  on  by  a 
few  determined  and  reckless  individuals  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  tended  so  to  shake  the 
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nerves  of  our  men  that  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
was  to  a  certain  extent  undermined. 

I  must  mention  that  there  was  a  line  of 
pickets  across  the  whole  of  the  front,  and  these 
were  stationed  in  the  redoubts.  The  interval 
between  these  posts  was,  however,  much  too 
great,  and  in  the  intense  darkness  that  prevailed 
at  this  time  small  parties  of  the  enemy  crept 
along  on  the  ground  and  passed  through  the 
line  without  being  detected  by  the  sentries. 
They  were  then  able  to  traverse  the  intervening 
space  between  the  outposts  and  the  camps,  and 
choose  their  points  of  attack. 

The  unoccupied  ground  already  referred  to 
between  the  Guards  camp  and  the  two  regiments 
of  the  2nd  Brigade  gave  them  free  ingress,  and 
thus  they  were  able  to  attack  us  in  rear  or  on 
the  flanks  at  will. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  March  the  70th  had 
had  their  rear-guard  attacked,  and  had  lost  two 
men  wounded.  After  this  we  had  no  peace  at  all 
at  night,  as  directly  it  became  dark  the  enemy 
would  open  fire  on  us  from  a  distance  which 
was  not  at  all  pleasant,  or  creep  into  our  tents  or 
up  to  our  sentries  and  stab  a  man  or  two  before 
we  were  aware  of  any  danger. 

The  night  of  the   nth  was  one  of  the  most 
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disagreeable   of  all,   as   parties   of    the   enemy 
attacked  ever  so  many  points  at  the  same  time. 

We  had  just  sat  down  to  our  soup  at  about 
seven  o'clock,  when  heavy  firing  was  opened  by 
our  pickets,  in  reply  to  the  "  crack,"  "  crack,"  of 
the  Remingtons  which  was  going  on  in  front. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  every  now  and  then  a 
single  shot  would  break  the  stillness,  and  then 
would  follow  a  volley  or  two,  when  all  would  be 
again    quiet.     The   dismal   cry   of  the   sentries, 
"All's  well!"  would  be  taken   up  by  one  post 
after  another,  till  it  died  away  in  the  far  distance. 
This  shouting  of  the  sentries  was  very  trying, 
as  it  alone  rendered  sleep  impossible.     The  men 
would   call    out    at   their   very   loudest,   laying 
considerable  stress   on  the  "  all's,"  and  cutting 
short  the  "  well."     They  seemed  to  call  out  far 
more  than  was    absolutely  necessary,   and   for 
the  sake  of  company  more  than   for  anything 
else.     There  was  one  great  disadvantage  besides 
in   this  calling,    and  that   was  that    it  enabled 
the  Arabs  to  determine  the  exact  position  of  each 
post.     It  was  a  relief  to  find  that  common  sense 
came  to  our  rescue  for  once,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing an  order  was  issued  putting  a  stop  to  the 
practice,  and  also  doubling  each  post,  so  that, 
by  being  two  together,  the  men  had  more  con- 
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fidence,  as  one  was  able  to  patrol  to  the  next 
post  on  the  right  or  left,  while  the  other  kept  a 
sharp  look  out. 

About  midnight  the  firing  grew  heavier,  and 
as  we  stood  in  front  of  our  tents  we  could  see 
the  Sikhs  in  our  rear  hard  at  work,  while  firing 
was  going  on  up  at  the  Guards  camp  and  also 
right  away  in  rear  at  the  Ordnance  camp. 

By  2  a.m.  the  whole  of  the  front  line  of 
pickets  were  blazing  away  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  then  there  rose  a  cry  that  the  pickets  were 
coming  in.  Immediately  bugles  and  trumpets 
sounded  the  "fall  in"  and  the  "double,"  and 
then  there  was  the  rush  of  many  feet  and  the 
dull  sound  of  many  voices  as  men  ran  to  the 
posts  told  off  to  them  in  case  of  attack. 

The  firing  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  pickets 
fell  back  on  the  main  body,  not  without  some 
loss.  A  patrol  of  two  men  and  a  corporal  were 
set  upon  as  they  were  retiring,  and  only  one 
man  escaped,  the  others  being  killed.  They  were 
marching  back  with  their  arms  at  the  slope, 
when  some  of  these  daring  fellows  came  up 
behind  them,  pulled  them  over  backwards  by 
their  rifles,  and  immediately  despatched  them, 
only  one  of  them,  with  a  frightful  wound  in  his 
face,  escaping  with  his  life. 
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No  sooner  had  the  pickets  come  in  than  a 
terrific  fire  was  opened  all  along  the  line,  and 
the  many  detached  camps  in  our  rear  appeared 
to  be  having  a  merry  time  of  it  too,  for  their 
bullets  came  most  uncomfortably  near  us. 

To  add  to  the  weird  appearance  of  the  night 
the  DolpJmi  threw  the  electric  light  far  and 
wide  across  the  country,  making  everything 
which  came  under  its  rays  as  bright  as  day.  At 
one  time  a  whole  camp  would  suddenly  be 
shown  up  distinctly,  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  off, 
and  one  could  distinguish  the  men  standing  to 
their  arms  or  firing  away  only  too  probably  at 
some  imaginary  foe.  Then  in  an  instant  our 
camp  would  be  illuminated  as  if  by  sunlight, 
and  every  feature  of  the  ground  would  be  as  dis- 
tinct in  our  front  as  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day. 

This  light,  to  our  thinking,  had  its  disadvantages 
as  well  as  its  advantages,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  the 
former  did  not  kick  the  beam.  In  the  first 
place,  the  path  of  light  thrown  was  not  more 
than  about  thirty  yards  broad  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  and  if  by  chance  it  happened  to  be 
directed  on  a  party  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
very  soon  put  out  of  sight  again  as  the  light 
swept  across  the  ground.     Th^ey  could   also,  by 
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lying  down  when  they  saw  the  light  approach- 
ing, completely  evade  observation,  as  they  had 
a  trick  of  covering  themselves  with  sand  in  a 
moment  and  leaving  nothing  visible  but  their 
heads.  Sometimes  the  light  was  moved  sud- 
denly from  point  to  point,  and  when  this  was 
done  parties  of  the  enemy  were  occasionally 
shown  up  and  advantage  taken  of  it  immediately. 
The  sailors  working  the  light  on  board  the 
Dolphin  were,  of  course,  unable  to  see  when  they 
hit  off  a  point  suspected  by  us  on  shore,  and 
often  and  often  after  we  had  been  peering  through 
the  darkness  at  what  we  took  to  be  moving  objects 
the  light  would  cross  us,  and,  before  we  had 
become  accustomed  to  its  brilliancy,  would  pass 
on  and  leave  the  darkness  doubly  dark. 

The  gravest  fault  connected  with  the  light 
was  that,  from  its  position,  it  enabled  the  enemy 
to  take  note  of  our  movements,  as  it  showed  up 
the  various  camps  from  time  to  time.  I  not 
unfrequently  saw  the  light  turned  on  to  a  sus- 
pected point  of  attack,  and  kept  there  for  five 
minutes  or  more,  when,  of  course,  everything 
coming  under  its  rays,  the  whole  way  from  the 
ship  was  thrown  up  into  light.  In  this  way 
one  could  see  solitary  sentries  or  small  pickets 
standing  at  their  posts  like  so  many  statues 
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I  have  no  wish  to  derogate  from  the  enormous 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  most  useful 
scientific  appliance,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  in- 
valuable. But  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  its 
utility  is  proportionate  to  the  position  from 
which  the  light  is  thrown.  Placed  as  we 
were,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  use  the 
light  from  one  of  the  ships  in  harbour.  The 
Dolphin  was  lying  right  away  to  our  rear,  and 
two  miles  from  our  front  line,  so  that  the 
enemy,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  reaped  more 
advantage  from  its  use  than  we  did,  except  in 
certain  instances. 

For  the  light  to  be  used  with  the  greatest 
effect  it  should  be  thrown  from  a  point  on  either 
flank,  thus  sweeping  the  whole  of  the  front  of  a 
position,  and,  so  to  speak,  enfilading  it.  It 
should  never  be  in  rear  of  those  for  whose 
advantage  it  is  being  used,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  as  in  throwing  the  light  to  the  front  it 
is  bound  to  show  up  everything  from  the  point 
where  it  is  being  worked.  By  working  it  from 
a  flank  the  additional  advantage  is  gained  that 
the  whole  of  the  ground  in  front  of  a  position  is 
illuminated  at  once,  instead  of  a  space  of  thirty 
or  forty  yards,  as  it  is  then  broadside  on. 
.    Modern   science   has   not   revealed   to   us   at 
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present  a  perfect  mode  by  which  we  can  be 
absolutely  independent  of  steam  power  in  gene- 
rating an  electric  current  of  any  strength ;  but 
when  a  thoroughly  complete  system  of  storing 
electricity  has  been  invented,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  apparatus  for  electric  lighting  will  form  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  army,  just  as 
much  as  it  does  now  every  ship  of  war. 

We  stood  to  our  arms  for  an  hour  or  more, 
but  the  Arabs  appeared  to  have  drawn  off,  and 
contented  themselves  with  firing  a  few  shots  at 
us  at  long  range,  resulting,  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  in  one  casualty  only.  Soon  after- 
this  the  day  began  to  break,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  we  were  soon  beginning  another  day  of 
ceaseless  toil. 

Our  killed  were  buried  in  front  of  the  redoubts^ 
where  we  found  many  traces  of  blood,  but  no 
dead.  The  Arabs  always  carried  away  their 
dead  with  them,  so  we  were  never  able  to  arrive 
at  what  execution  we  had  done.  The  firing  had 
been  very  heavy  off  and  on  all  night,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  they  must  have  had  many  casualties. 

I  was  told  afterwards  that  the  Sikhs  did  some 
execution,  and  that  a  party  of  Arabs  returned 
five  times  to  try  and  fetch  away  one  of  their 
number  who  had  fallen  dead  close  to  the  tents. 
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The  detachment  in  charge  of  the  Camel 
Depot  had  also  a  rough  time  of  it ;  they  were  up 
all  night  under  a  heavy  fire,  but,  being  behind 
the  town  lines,  escaped  without  any  casualties. 

The  most  determined  attack  that  night  was 
made  on  the  Ordnance  Store  camp,  where  there 
was  some  severe  fighting. 

This  camp,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  in 
rear  of  all  the  others,  close  to  the  water's  Qdg^, 
and  adjoining  two  landing-stages  or  piers. 
Deep  water  close  up  to  these  piers  enabled  ships 
of  considerable  draft  to  come  alongside  and 
unload  in  the  same  way  as  at  Quarantine  Island, 
and  all  stores  in  the  way  of  equipment  and 
ammunition  were  landed  here — clothing,  arms, 
boots,  helmets,  blankets,  harness  of  all  sorts, 
pack-saddles,  camel-saddles,  carts  of  all  sorts, 
sizes,  and  description  ;  tents,  storage-tanks  for 
water,  portable  tanks  and  barrels,  miles  of 
telegraph  wire,  cases  of  stationery  by  the 
hundred,  ammunition  for  all  arms  ;  and,  in  fact, 
anything  and  everything  that  could  possibly  be 
wanted  by  an  army  in  the  field. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  many 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  stores  were 
collected  at  this  depot,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
enemy  were  fully  alive   to   the  importance  of 
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the  place.  In  the  creek  behind  the  camp  lay 
the  Dolphin  and  the  Carysfort,  but  the  camp 
itself  was  almost  entirely  unprotected  by  any 
form  of  earthworks  or  laager. 

I  had  occasion  to  go  down  to  the  Ordnance 
camp  the  next  day,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  fight  from  the  senior 
Ordnance  Store  officer  in  command  there,  which 
I  think  it  better  to  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words.  His  story  of  the  fight  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"  When  I  first  arrived  at  the  Ordnance  camp 
on  the  8th  of  March,  it  consisted  of  four 
Indian  double-poled  tents  and  a  sepoys'  tent. 
Enormous  quantities  of  camp  equipment  and 
stores  of  all  sorts  were  pouring  in  in  an  endless 
stream  from  early  dawn  to  late  at  night. 

"  The  depot  was  scarcely  safe  from  attack,  and 
very  weakly  defended  by  a  laager  of  Maltese 
carts  on  the  north  and  west  sides  only,  the  east 
and  south  sides  being  left  open. 

"  It  had  been  protected  up  till  then  by  a 
nominal  guard  of  one  non-commissioned  officer 
and  twelve  men  at  night-time,  but  I  had  this 
increased  to  one  non-commissioned  officer  and 
twenty-four  men  of  the  49th  Berkshire  Regiment, 
which  at  this  time  were  finding  the  guard.     It 
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was  generally  believed  that  the  enemy  would 
never  venture  to  penetrate  so  far  in  rear  of  our 
lines,  especially  as  we  were  under  the  guns 
of  the  Dolphin  and  Carysfort ;  still,  I  never 
could  see  why  they  should  not  make  a  circui- 
tous march,  round  by  the  sea-shore,  as  there 
was  a  wide  stretch  of  open  ground  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  extent  between  the  right  of  our  lines  and 
the  coast. 

"  My  tent  was  pitched  between  two  others  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  depot,  the  men's  tents 
being  on  the  east  side. 

"  I  slept  alone  in  my  tent,  and  felt  in  perfect 
safety  until  the  night  of  the  i  ith  of  March,  when, 
to  our  astonishment,  we  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Arabs  under  Abdul  Adab. 

"  I  usually  let  my  candle  burn  out  on  the 
table,  and  kept  all  four  doors  of  my  tent  open, 
but  on  this  particular  night,  luckily  for  me,  my 
candle  blew  out.  I  had  slept  soundly  all  the 
first  part  of  the  night,  and  until  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  rapid  firing  and  most  frightful  yells. 
I  realized  at  once  that  we  were  attacked,  and 
looking  out  of  the  door  of  my  tent,  saw  distinctly 
some  black  forms  moving  about  the  yard  on 
all-fours. 

"  A  few  seconds  afterwards,  hearing  somebody 
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rushing  towards  my  tent,  and  not  being  able  to 
find  my  sword  in  the  darkness,  I  ran  out  of 
another  doorway  and  scrambled  under  the 
curtains  into  the  next  tent,  where  I  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot  by  one  of  my  own  brother 
officers,  who  luckily  though  recognized  my  voice 
as  he  was  going  to  fire. 

"As  we  came  out  of  the  tent  a  sentry  ran 
towards  us,  calling  out  that  we  were  surrounded. 
I  then  managed  to  get  back  to  my  tent,  and 
found  my  revolver  and  sword,  when  I  immedi- 
ately joined  the  guard,  who  I  opened  out  into 
skirmishing  order.  We  then  marched,  or  rather 
felt  our  way  in  the  darkness,  through  the 
cases  and  bales  of  stores  from  end  to  end  of 
the  yard,  every  now  and  then  coming  across  a 
wounded  man  as  we  went. 

"  The  electric  light  was  then  suddenly  turned 
on  us  by  the  Dolphin — it  had  not  been  going 
before  this — and  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
to  our  eyes  was  one  of  awful  horror.  Two 
sentries  had  rushed  in  mortally  wounded ;  one 
had  dropped  down  dead,  while  the  other  was 
standing  up,  simply  hacked  to  pieces,  and  bathed 
in  his  own  blood,  but  without  any  sign  of 
consciousness. 

"  It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  heard 
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the  ships  lowering  their  boats,  and  soon  after 
they  came  alongside,  and  landed  a  party  of 
blue-jackets  and  a  doctor,  who  conveyed  the 
wounded  back  on  board. 

"  By  this  time  the  enemy  had  made  off, 
leaving  their  leader  Abdul  Adab  dead  on  the 
ground.  He  had  made  across  the  yard  to  my 
tent,  and  was  shot  in  the  back  by  one  of 
my  men ;  but  this  only  partially  stopped  him, 
for  he  hurried  on  and  was  eventually  bayoneted 
by  a  man  of  the  guard,  who  was  himself  cut 
down  at  the  same  moment. 

'*  His  death  evidently  stopped  the  whole  force 
outside  coming  down  upon  us. 

"There  was  a  considerable  force  seen  when 
the  electric  light  was  turned  on,  hurrying  away 
to  the  north-west,  but  the  guns  of  the  ships 
were  unable  to  open  on  them  for  fear  of  the 
camp. 

"  Their  idea  was  evidently  to  surround  us,  as, 
while  one  party  attacked  the  guard  in  front, 
another  party  came  round  between  us  and  the 
water,  and  entered  the  yard  from  that  side. 
Their  reserves  were  held  in  readiness  to  com- 
plete our  destruction  as  soon  as  the  first  attack 
proved  successful. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  guard  in  the  first  instance 
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was  taken  by  surprise ;  the  outlying  sentries 
were  pounced  down  upon  before  they  could  give 
the  alarm,  and  most  of  the  men  of  the  guard 
were  wounded  as  they  came  out  of  the  guard- 
tent. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  determined  bravery 
of  the  men,  who  one  and  all  behaved  splendidly, 
our  losses  must  have  been  very  great  ;  as  it  was, 
we  had  three  men  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

"Abdul  Adab  was  a  very  fine-looking  man, 
at  least  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and 
magnificently  proportioned  ;  he  wore  the  ordi- 
nary white  blouse,  but  had  many  ribbons  across 
his  chest,  which  we  took  to  be  decorations.  He 
was  afterwards  recognized  as  Osman  Digna's 
standard-bearer." 

A  report  was  current,  after  this  that  Osman 
Digna  had  sent  in  word  to  say  that  if  we  would 
return  the  body  of  Abdul  Adab,  and  not  burn  it, 
he  on  his  part  would  undertake  to  forego  all 
night  attacks  in  future ;  but  I  am  not  able  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story.  The  body 
was  not  returned,  but  buried  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  Ordnance  camp. 

As  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Arabs  on 
this  occasion,  many  traces  were  found  of  bodies 
being    dragged    away   along   the   ground,   and 
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when  the  mounted  infantry  went  out  the  follow- 
ing morning  on  their  line  of  retreat,  they  came 
across  many  of  their  dead  which  had  been 
dropped  when  the  electric  light  had  been  turned 
on  to  them. 

On  the  principle  of  shutting  the  stable-door 
after  the  horse  had  been  stolen,  means  were 
at  once  taken  to  strengthen  and  defend  the 
Ordnance  camp.  Earthworks  were  thrown  up 
all  round  it,  and  strong  parties  of  Egyptian 
troops  were  at  work  digging  deep  ditches  and 
throwing  up  high  parapets.  These  ditches  soon 
filled  with  water,  owing  to  the  low  level  of  the 
ground,  and  in  a  few  days  the  stench  there  was 
frightful,  and  moreover  was  the  cause  of  much 
sickness  afterwards  among  the  Ordnance  Store 
Corps. 

We  were  very  hard  at  work  all  the  next  day 
getting  our  horses  up  from  the  Camel  Depot. 
Most  of  them  were  English  horses,  and  therefore 
unsuited  to  the  climate,  and  they  were,  generally 
speaking,  a  seedy-looking  lot.  Many  of  them 
were  unbroken,  which  fact  did  not  lend  to  the 
pleasure  of  riding  them  in  a  hot  climate.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  if  we  had  had 
nothing  but  Arab  horses  for  riding  purposes, 
and  mules  for  draft-work.     Most  of  the  horses 
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we  brought  from  England  succumbed  to  the 
climate  before  very  long.  The  mounted  infantry 
were  mounted  on  Arab  horses,  and  had  much 
the  best  of  it  over  the  rough  ground.  A  part 
of  our  cavalry  afterwards  took  over  the  horses 
from  the  Egyptian  cavalry  regiment  at  Suakin, 
who  were  also  mounted  on  Arabs. 

Night  came  again,  and  with  the  darkness  the 
ball  reopened  and  the  bullets  began  to  whistle 
over  our  heads.  It  was  evident  that  we  were  to 
have  no  peace. 

There  was  a  large  outlying  picket  of  the  70th 
posted  about  four  hundred  yards  to  our  ffont, 
and  this  kept  firing  away  all  night. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  suddenly 
heard  a  tremendous  row  going  on  just  in  our 
rear,  and  we  thought  at  first  that  a  party  of  the 
enemy  had  entered  our  horse-lines,  but  running 
out  of  the  tent  we  found  that  the  rear-guard  of 
the  53rd  were  being  attacked.  It  was  always 
very  difficult  to  make  out  from  whence  sounds 
came  at  night ;  the  air  was  so  clear  that  you 
could  hear  people  shouting  as  if  they  were  close 
to  you,  when  in  reality  they  were  a  mile  or 
more  off. 

This  attack  on  the  rear-guard  of  the  53rd  was 
a  most  audacious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
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enemy.  The  guard,  fortunately  for  them,  were 
lying  down  outside  the  guard-tent,  while  the 
double  sentry  patrolled  up  and  down  about 
fifteen  yards  in  front,  and  behind  a  low-shelter 
trench.  All  at  once  a  party  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Arabs,  who  had  crawled  towards  them 
in  the  darkness,  jumped  up,  rushed  up  to  the 
parapet,  fired  a  volley  or  two  into  the  guard, 
and  then  disappeared  again  immecJiately.  The 
guard,  who  were  under  arms  in  a  moment,  fired 
in  the  direction  of  their  retreat,  but,  so  far 
as  could  be  gathered,  without  effect.  The. 
casualties  among  the  guard  were  three  men 
wounded,  while  a  fourth  had  his  rifle  knocked 
out  of  his  hand  by  a  bullet  which  passed  straight 
through  the  stock. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  our  time  was  taken  up 
going  round  our  sentries  and  looking  about, 
expecting  every  minute  to  be  attacked;  and 
again  we  got  no  sleep. 

Firing  was  going  on  in  every  direction ;  and 
the  bullets  continued  to  hum  and  to  whirr 
through  the  air,  while  many  came  through  our 
tents. 

We  would  not  allow  our  men  to  fire,  though 
they  might  have  done  so  with  perfect  safety. 
We  had  begun  during  the  day  to  throw  up  a 
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shelter  trench  across  the  front  of  our  camp,  and 
we  lined  this  with  some  of  our  men  that  night. 
It  was  three  o'clock  when  we  saw  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  our  front  what  we  took  to 
be  something  moving,  and  many  of  the  men 
wanted  to  fire,  but  the  order  given  in  a  low 
whisper  was — 

"  Steady,  men  ;  wait  till  you  can  see  the  white 
of  their  eyes." 

We  were  all  lying  on  the  ground,  almost 
breathless  with  excitement,  when  we  could  see 
that,  what  some  had  thought  to  be  bushes,  were 
indeed  a  party  of  the  enemy  crawling  stealthily 
towards  us. 

"Present,"  in  a  low  tone,  then  a  pause  to 
allow  for  a  steady  aim,  and  then,  "  Fire  !  " 

There  was  a  cry  and'  a  shriek  in  front  as  the 
volley  was  thrown  in,  and  then  there  was  silence 
again.  We  gave  them  another,  though,  where 
we  took  them  to  be,  and  the  next  morning  there 
was  little  doubt  that  some  at  least  of  our  bullets 
had  found  their  billets.  So  far  as  our  camp  was 
concerned  we  were  not  troubled  again  that 
night,  but  we  had  no  sleep. 

I  had  to  go  down  to  Quarantine  Island  at 
daybreak  to  superintend  the  disembarkation  of 
a  shipload  of  camels  from   India,  and  was  at 
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work  all  day  long  at  the  job.  I  managed  to 
secure  a  good  breakfast  though  on  board  the 
vessel,  the  first  I  had  had  for  some  time. 

The  camels  were  packed  pretty  tight  both  on 
the  upper  and  lower  decks,  and  the  smell  of 
them  was  simply  sickening.  They  were  slung 
up  from  below  by  steam,  and  then  dropped  on 
an  inclined  plane  and  driven  ashore.  A  native 
driver  accompanied  each  three  camels,  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  had  them 
all  on  the  wharf  and  picketed  inside  the  walls 
of  the  town  for  the  night. 

It  was  just  growing  dark  as  I  got  back  to 
camp  after  a  very  hard  day  in  the  sun,  and  I 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  for  a  wash,  but 
water  was  scarce,  so  I  had  to  go  without. 

We  began  to  take  the  firing  at  night  now  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  so  when  the  bullets  began 
to  fly  about  again  we  took  little  or  no  notice  of 
it,  only  passing  a  remark  or  two  such  as  "  They 
are  beginning  a  little  earlier  to-night,"  or  "  No 

rest   again, it  !  "       It  was   uncomfortable, 

though,  letting  alone  the  want  of  sleep.  Lying 
all  night  long,  either  waiting  for  an  expected 
attack,  or  peering  into  the  darkness  till  every 
bush  in  front  took  the  form  of  a  man  on  the 
move,  began  to  tell  on  our  nerves.     Then  there 
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was  that  sense  of  insecurity  and  the  uncertainty 
of  what  might  happen  in  the  night,  for  none  of 
us  knew  when  we  lay  down  at  night  whether 
we  should  be  alive  in  the  morning. 

I  was  lying  on  my  camp-bed  with  my  sword 
on  and  my  revolver  ready  to  my  hand.  It  must 
have  been  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  I  may 
have  been  dozing.  There  had  been  no  firing 
for  an  hour ;  and  now  that  the  sentries  had  been 
stopped  calling  "  All's  well  !  "  the  quiet  of  the 
camp  was  only  broken  by  the  neighing  of  a 
horse  or  the  grunt  or  moan  of  a  camel,  when 
suddenly  the  stillness  was  interrupted  by  the  most 
awful  scream  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
hear — a  loud,  long  wail  of  agony,  as  of  a  man 
mortally  wounded,  crying  out  with  his  last 
breath.  It  was  a  sound  that  absolutely  seemed 
to  curdle  the  very  blood  in  one's  veins.  Then 
came  a  rush  through  the  camp  as  those  men 
who  had  been  in  their  tents  turned  out.  A  few 
random  shots  were  fired  without  effect,  and  the 
enemy,  if  ever  seen  at  all,  had  disappeared. 

With  the  stealth  of  a  wild  beast,  and  with  the 
wriggle  of  an  eel,  a  party  of  Arabs  must  have 
entered  the  camp  unnoticed  by  the  sentries,  and 
then  rushing  in  through  one  door  of  a  tent  have 
stabbed   and   hacked  with  their  long  spears  as 
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they  rushed  through  and  out  of  the  tent  the 
other  side.  One  poor  fellow  had  been  stuck  with 
a  spear  right  through  the  stomach,  and  with  a 
last  frightful  and  pitiful  yell  had  expired  at 
once. 

How  the  Arabs  managed  to  enter  the  camps 
we  never  discovered  ;  but  this  sort  of  thing  was 
repeated  by  them  over  and  over  again  in  the 
face  of  double  sentries  and  guards  and  pickets 
all  over  the  place. 

We  had  a  most  uncomfortable  night  of  it 
after  this.  Some  of  the  enemy  had  got  round 
in  our  rear,  between  the  Water  Forts  and  the 
cavalry  camp,  and  had  been  sighted  by  a  party 
of  Indian  infantry  on  the  one  side  and  the 
cavalry  pickets  on  the  other. 

I  had  noticed,  as  I  was  coming  home  that 
night,  that  three  circular  redoubts  had  been 
thrown  up  on  three  sides  of  the  cavalry  camp, 
for  what  purpose  has  always  been  a  complete 
mystery  to  me.  What  use  they  could  possibly 
be  nobody  ever  knew,  as  the  cavalry  camp  was 
in  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  front  line  of  the 
encampment,  and  men  firing  from  these  redoubts 
at  all  must,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  have 
fired  into  some  camp  or  other  either  in  front  or 
to  the  right  or  left. 
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However,  on  the  night  in  question,  they  were 
manned  by  the  cavalry  pickets.  Whether  any  of 
the  enemy  really  did  get  round  in  our  rear  I 
am  unable  to  say  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  men  at  this  time  fired  at  everything,  and 
when  they  were  not  sure  whether  they  saw  any- 
thing or  not  they  gave  it  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  let  fly. 

In  this  way  we  very  nearly  suffered  severely, 
and  how  we  escaped  being  all  killed  is  a  mys- 
tery. Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  stood  up  there 
and  watched  the  Indians  fire  volleys  by  squads 
clean  into  us,  and  we  could  count  the  number  of 
men  firing  by  the  flashes,  as  they  were  not  more 
than  five  hundred  yards  off.  The  firing  from 
this  side  must  have  been  infectious,  for  we  very 
soon  afterwards  found  ourselves  under  a  cross- 
fire from  the  cavalry  redoubts  on  the  other.  A 
pleasant  variety  of  bullets  were  now  cutting  up 
the  ground  at  our  feet — the  Indians,  firing  with 
Sniders,  and  the  cavalry  with  Martini- Henry 
carbines.  Our  chief  work  was  to  prevent  a 
stampede  among  our  horses,  but  I  am  thankful 
to  say  the  firing  at  length  stopped  before  any 
serious  damage  was  done,  and  we  came  out  of 
action  with  our  friends  with  the  loss  of  a  mule 
only.      We,  on  our  part,  put  the  whole  thing 
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down  to  General  Funk's  account,  as  we  saw 
nothing  ourselves,  and  never  fired  a  shot. 

The  main  cause  of  danger  was  of  course  the 
utterly  unsystematic  arrangement  of  the  camp, 
which  could  not  have  been  too  severely  con- 
demned, and  it  was  generally  considered  that 
we  ran  more  risks  on  account  of  our  friends  than 
we  did  on  account  of  our  enemies. 

Our  General  arrived  the  next  morning,  so  we 
all  began  to  look  forward  to  an  advance  being 
made  very  soon. 

The  whole  force  was  now  complete,  and  all 
the  troops  had  arrived.  Only  one  thing  was  not 
ready,  and  that  was  the  water  transport.  We 
had  plenty  of  transport  animals,  but  nothing  to 
carry  water  in  ;  no  tanks,  or  barrels,  had  as  yet 
arrived  from  home,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
move  the  force  without  the  first  requisite  for 
an  army  operating  in  such  a  climate. 

It  was  a  most  magnificent  sight  certainly, 
looking  round  the  country  from  our  camp  in  the 
early  morning,  for  the  Right  Water  Fort  was 
the  highest  point  between  Suakin  and  the  hills. 
Miles  of  tents  were  spread  over  the  desert  in 
every  direction,  like  so  many  scattered  hamlets. 
Long  lines  of  camels  and  baggage  animals 
traversed    the    plain,  bringing    up    stores   and 
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munitions  of  all  sorts,  and  mules  were  to  be  seen 
drawing  water-carts  up  to  the  front  with  the 
supply  of  the  precious  fluid  for  the  day.  In 
the  distance  the  white  houses  and  squat  towers 
of  Suakin,  with  the  harbour  crowded  with  any 
number  of  gigantic  transports,  which  seemed 
almost  to  dwarf  the  houses  with  their  enormous 
proportions.  Behind  the  town  one  could  see 
the  low  flat  shores  and  surf-washed  coral  reefs 
of  the  Red  Sea,  trending  away  miles  and  miles 
to  the  southward  till  they  were  lost  in  the  hot 
brazen  mists  of  the  horizon.  On  the  other  side, 
that  is  towards  our  front,  there  was  nothing  but 
the  flat,  hot,  inhospitable  desert,  with  its  ragged 
patches  of  wild  growth,  and  its  clumps  of  mimosa 
thorn  bushes  scattered  here  and  there,  far  and 
wide.  Only  one  thing  relieved  the  monotony 
of  the  scene  in  this  direction — the  mirage,  which 
at  this  time  of  day  was  always  most  striking,  as 
it  converted  parts  of  the  desert  into  a  series  of 
beautiful  lakes,  with  objects  of  fantastic  form 
reflected  on  their  smooth  surfaces.  A  line  of 
bush  would  be  turned  into  a  strong  line  of 
entrenchments,  while  a  clump  of  mimosa  often 
took  the  form  of  some  outlying  fort,  or  work  of 
great  strength.  Behind  all  came  the  magnificent 
Y  ange  of  mountains  brilliant  in  a  deep  crimson 
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colour,  and  standing  up  against  the  hot  sky  with 
a  dark  purple  outline.  There  was  a  marvellous 
clearness  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  early  morning, 
and  every  detail  of  the  mountains  could  be  seen' 
as  far  off  as  forty  miles  or  more.  It  was  at  this 
time  of  day,  too,  that  the  sailors  stationed  in  the 
tops  of  the  men-of-war  in  harbour  very  often 
sighted  parties  of  the  enemy  retiring  towards 
Hasheen  after  tormenting  us  all  night.  When 
they  did  it  was  not  long  before  a  "boom"  was 
heard,  and  a  great  nine-inch  shell  went  hurtling 
through  the  air,  aimed  with  unerring  precision 
at  a  range  of  nearly  six  miles.  A  dull  echo  of 
the  shot  and  a  column  of  dust  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high  told  us  of  their  position,  but  we  could  never 
see  whether  the  shots  took  effect  or  not,  though 
there  could  not  be  much  doubt  about  it. 

We  were  hard  at  work  all  day  branding 
camels,  each  animal  having  to  be  marked  with 
the  Broad  Arrow  and  a  distinguishing  number. 
It  was  a  tedious  and  tiresome  job,  but  the  camels 
bore  it  with  their  accustomed  resignation,  and 
we  only  had  one  accident  during  the  several 
days  we  were  at  it — our  farrier  sergeant  getting 
a  kick  from  a  vicious  one  fuJl  in  the  face.  As 
fast  as  they  were  numbered  they  were  sent  off 
on  various  fatigues,  bringing  up  rations  or  fire- 
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wood  for  the  various  regiments  of  the  brigade. 
Every  bit  of  firewood  we  used  out  there  was 
brought  hundreds  of  miles  by  sea,  as  there  was 
none  to  be  had  in  that  part  of  the  Sudan. 

The  days  seemed  very  long,  and  owing  to 
the  harassing  night  attacks  both  days  and  nights 
appeared  to  be  mixed  up.  Want  of  sleep  began 
to  tell  a  bit  on  the  men,  but  we  had  very  little 
or  no  sickness,  though  we  were  toiling  all  day 
long,  and  watching  and  being  shot  at  all  night. 

A  curious  order  came  out  at  this  time,  but 
I  am  unable  to  say  how  far  it  was  ever  carried 
out.  Each  man  was  to  be  provided  with  a 
cartridge  or  two,  the  bullet  of  which  had  been 
cut  into  four  pieces,  and  these  were  to  be  used 
at  night  "pending  the  arrival  of  buckshot 
cartridges  from  England."  The  idea  was  a 
good  one,  but  we  thought  it  somewhat  of  a 
slight  on  the  men,  as  it  was  of  course  done  to 
get  over  the  danger  of  one  camp  firing  into 
another.  The  men  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  to  fire  at  all,  or  even  to  load  their  rifles. 
The  bayonet  was  quite  good  enough,  and  several 
battalions  out  there  gave  up  firing  at  night 
times  altogether.  We  were  firmly  convinced 
ourselves  that  a  great  deal  of  the  firing  was  due 
to   shaky  nerves,  and  many  a  bush   got  a  hot 
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peppering  because  of  its  imaginary  likeness  to 
a  "  Fuzzie." 

I  went  out  one  morning  in  front  of  the  redoubts 
to  look  at  a  point  at  which  there  had  been  some 
heavy  firing  the  night  before.  It  was  a  raised 
mound  of  sand  where,  when  first  we  came  out, 
a  picket  was  always  stationed.  On  the  top  of 
this  mound  stood  a  barrel  filled  with  sand, 
behind  which  the  sentry  of  the  picket  was  posted. 
This  barrel  stood  up  against  the  sky  line  at 
night  and  in  the  darkness  might  have  been  taken 
for  anything,  and  certainly  resembled  a  crouch- 
ing figure,  as  one  of  the  staves  had  been  broken 
and  stuck  out  from  the  side  like  an  arm. 

This  old  barrel  must  have  had  a  very  hot  time 
of  it,  for  it  was  simply  riddled  with  bullets ; 
I  counted  thirty-eight  shot-holes,  and  when 
I  emptied  it,  among  others,  I  found  a  shrapnel 
bullet,  so  all  arms  must  have  had  a  go  at  the 
barrel,  and  it  was  certainly  very  satisfactory  to 
see  how  many  of  the  shots  had  been  successful. 

We  had  now  been  four  nights  without  sleep, 
and  should  have  been  very  grateful  to  the  Arabs 
if  they  would  have  kindly  given  us  a  night's  rest 
and  agreed  to  carry  on  the  war  according  to 
ordinary  principles.  But  not  a  bit  of  it ;  no 
sooner  had  we  finished  our  evening  meal  than 
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the  firing  began  again,  and  another  night  was 
spent  lying  in  the  trenches,  and  watching  till 
day  dawned. 

We  only  allowed  half  of  our  men  to  sleep  in 
the  tents,  the  other  half  sleeping  behind  the 
shelter  trenches  ready  to  repulse  any  attack  in 
a  moment.  We  had  also  at  this  time  one  or  two 
"friendlies"  of  the  Amarar  tribe,  who  kept  watch 
with  our  men  during  the  night.  The  extra- 
ordinary keenness  of  eyesight  possessed  by  these 
people  we  thought  might  have  been  of  use  to 
us,  as  they  appeared  to  be  able  to  see  in  the 
dark  very  nearly  as  well  as  they  could  in  the 
daylight.  Several  times  over  they  made  signs 
to  us  that  they  could  see  figures  moving  across 
our  front,  and  even  became  quite  excited  about 
it,  and  entreated  us  to  shoot,  but  we  could  see 
nothing.  It  was  very  curious  to  watch  them, 
but  somehow  I  never  felt  any  trust  in  them. 

These  "  friendlies  "  wore  a  scarlet  serge 
blouse  and  carried  spears  and  shields,  and  they 
were  regularly  in  our  pay.  I  am  not  at  all  sure, 
though,  that  these  fellows  did  not  strip  off  their 
red  shirts  and  carry  to  Osman  Digna's  people  a 
complete  account  of  our  strength  and  proposed 
movements,  and  many  of  us  thought  that  the 
so-called    "  friendlies "    in    Suakin,    who    were 
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suffered  to  walk  about  the  place  fully  armed 
and  to  come  and  go  as  they  liked,  were  the  very 
fellows  who  made  the  night  attacks  on  our 
camp.  No  native  should  ever  have  been  allowed 
to  carry  arms  unless  he  had  been  regularly 
enrolled  among  the  natives  in  our  pay. 

It  was  no  uncommon  sight  just  before  sunset 
to  see  groups  of  armed  natives  coming  out  of 
Suakin.  Where  they  were  going  I  for  one 
never  knew,  but  I  should  have  been  very  sorry 
to  have  met  them  after  dark.  In  the  face  of  the 
acknowledged  treachery  of  these  people  it  was 
curious  that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  we  English  are  a 
confiding  people. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

PREPARATION. 

We  were  getting  tolerably  accustomed  to  being 
out  in  the  sun  all  day  by  this  time.  The 
weather  was  very  hot  and  the  sun  shone  down 
upon  us  with  never  a  cloud  in  the  sky  to 
mitigate  its  rays.  It  set  at  night  in  a  sky  of 
the  deepest  crimson,  and  rose  in  the  morning 
again  to  scorch  us,  to  burn  us,  and  almost  sear 
us  with  its  horrible  power. 

I  often  used  to  think  of  the  old  country  at 
home,  where  the  sunlight  was  a  blessing,  and 
then  look  round  on  this  bare,  bleak,  desolate 
desert,  where  life  was  not,  and  where  the  sun 
was  a  curse,  where  pestilence  and  fever  were 
hatched  by  it,  and  where  men  fled  from  it  to 
escape,  if  it  were  possible,  its  pitiless  power. 
And  yet  we  toiled  on  beneath  its  rays  ;  we  rose 
in  the  morning  and  had  done  many  an  hour's 
hard  work   before   the   sun   showed  above   the 
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horizon  of  the  Red  Sea  yonder.  But  we  did  not 
rise  in  order  to  get  the  work  done  before  the 
heat  of  the  day,  but  in  order  to  crowd  more 
working  hours  into  the  twenty-four. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  "  Tommy  "  made 
himself  at  home.  You  would  see  him  carrying 
on  an  energetic  conversation  with  a  native,  and 
making  up  for  his  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
language  by  talking  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and 
of  course  always  addressing  the  native  familiarly 
as  "  Johnnie."  Then  you  would  see  him  trying 
to  make  a  pet  of  a  camel,  or  riding  one  as  if  he 
had  never  ridden  anything  else.  A  hundred 
different  duties  fell  to  his  lot,  cooking,  branding, 
fatigues  innumerable,  digging  entrenchments  in 
the  very  heat  of  the  day,  pitching  tents,  going 
on  guard,  watching  all  night  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  many  other  things  besides.  He  got  through 
them  all,  though,  and  was  always  to  be  heard 
chaffing  and  laughing,  for  he  is  a  good  fellow, 
Tommy  Atkins,  though  he  is  bound  to  have  a 
grumble  and  a  growl  sometimes,  for  "'tis  his 
rights." 

Among  our  most  uncomfortable  experiences 
were  the  sand  storms,  which  came  regularly 
almost  every  third  day.  The  wind  would  rise 
and  blow  harder  and  harder  with  its  hot  breath 
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till  the  air  became  filled  with  fine  sand.     There 
was  no  keeping  it  out  of  anything  ;  the  whole  of 
the  inside  of  a  tent  was  covered  with  it  almost 
immediately   and    everything    buried.      Every- 
thing one  tried  to  eat  was  full  of  it,  one's  eyes 
and  hair  were  full  of  it,  it  got  into  the  water  in 
the  covered  tins,  and  worked   its  way  through 
one's  clothes.     If  a  tin  of  meat  was  opened  it 
was  filled  with  the  fine  dust  at  once,  and  all  our 
food  was  full  of  grit   and   our   bread    spoiled. 
Outside   the   tents    the   air  was    as  thick  as  a 
London  fog,  and  marching  in  it  nearly  blinded 
one ;   but  we  had   to  work  on  just   the  same, 
though  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  our  way  from 
one  point  to  another.     The  goggles  we  had  been 
supplied  with  failed   to    keep   it  out,   and   the 
veils  were  of  little  use,  only  sifting  the  dust  one 
swallowed  a  little  finer,  till  eyes,  nose,  and  throat 
were  clogged  with  it.     The  temperature  during 
these  sand  storms  would  generally  be  about  85°  ; 
so  the   dust  used    to  stick   to   us    and   plaster 
us,  and  there  was  little  or  no  water  to  wash  it 
ofi".     As  a  rule  the  wind  dropped  at  about  three 
o'clock    in   the  afternoon,  and  the  air   became 
clear  again. 

It   seemed    to  have  struck   somebody  about 
this  period  that  a  better  disposition  of  the  camp 
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could  be  made,  and  that  probably  the  men 
might  obtain  a  little  rest  at  night  if  the 
camps  were  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they 
would  be  a  support  instead  of  a  danger  to  one 
another. 

Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  close  up, 
and  we  had  a  very  busy  time  shifting  all  the 
camps  into  their  new  positions.  The  Guards 
were  withdrawn  and  their  camp  pitched  in  the 
general  alignment,  their  right-resting  on  Sand- 
Bag  Battery.  The  49th  were  shifted  over  to  the 
right  of  the  5 3rd,  and  the  Royal  Marines  next 
to  them.  This  completed  the  front  line,  which 
thus  ran  from  the  Water  Forts  on  the  left  to 
Sand-Bag  Battery  on  the  right.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  2nd  Brigade  were  shifted  in  rear 
of  the  53rd,  while  the  Head  Quarter  Staff  were 
encamped  between  us  and  the  Right  Water 
Fort.  The  cavalry  were  moved  up  and  en- 
camped about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
rear  of  the  70th,  and' next  to  them  on  their  right 
were  the  Mounted  Infantry.  Then  came  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers  and  a  Field  Hospital, 
"  H  Redoubt "  being  now  turned  into  one  of  the 
shore  hospitals.  The  whole  of  the  Indian 
Brigade  was  withdrawn  from  the  south-west 
side  of  the   town  and   brought  round  and   en- 
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camped  in  rear  of  our  left,  thus  making  a  line 
of  camps  facing  towards  the  south.  This  brigade 
was  composed  of  the  following  regiments — 
15th  Sikhs,  17th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  the 
28th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  the  9th  Bengal 
Cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  the  Madras 
Sappers  and  Miners.     Strength  about  3000. 

The  strength  of  the  whole  force  under  General 
Graham  must  have  been  between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand  men,  not  including  the  native  camel 
drivers. 

The  Indian  regiments  seemed  to  be  much 
better  off  than  we  were,  and  the  officers  ap- 
peared to  live  in  luxury  ;  they  went  in  for  table 
cloths  and  glasses,  and  gave  a  very  excellent 
dinner.  The  natives  helped  them  out  consider- 
ably, as  they  are  by  nature  servants  and  cooks. 
They  know  how  to  make  you  comfortable  under 
adverse  circumstances,  and  certainly  appear  to 
be  able  to  make  a  very  good  curry  out  of  very 
little,  though  w^here  the  ingredients  come  from 
in  the  desert,  I  don't  know ;  like  French  cook- 
ing, however,  it  doesn't  do  to  ask  too  many 
questions.  We  gave  a  dinner  party  one  night, 
and  borrowed  an  Indian  cook  for  the  occasion. 
Our  bill  of  fare  we  thought  was  grand  : — Soup 
pot  au   feu  ;   entree,  curry  and  rice  ;   piece  de 
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resistance,  more  curry  and  more  rice  ;  entremets, 
sardines  ;  sweets,  preserved  peaches.  The  whole 
washed  down  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  dry 
Monopole.  A  cup  of  coffee  all  round  followed, 
and  a  glass  of  whiskey  before  turning  in,  when 
we  felt  prepared  for  any  number  of  Osman 
Dignas.  Whether  it  was  the  above  magnificent 
banquet,  or  that  the  Arabs  let  us  alone,  I  only 
know  that  we  went  to  bed,  certainly,  in  our 
clothes,  soon  after  ten  o'clock,  and  never  woke 
till  a  little  before  four  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
There  was  a  faint  idea,  though,  that  the  changing 
of  the  camp  may  have  had  a  little  to  do  with 
it.  The  enemy  may  have  thought  something 
was  up,  as  they  watched  our  movements  of  the 
previous  day  ;  they  certainly  never  fired  a  shot, 
and  I  suppose  took  a  rest  too,  after  their 
extraordinary  feats  of  unexampled  temerity. 

The  result  was  good  all  round,  as  we  had  our 
first  sleep  for  five  nights.  There  are  limits  to 
everybody's  power  of  endurance,  and  the  want 
of  sleep  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  day  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  some  of  us  very  much. 
With  good  food  and  plenty  of  water,  men  can 
stand  hard  work  night  and  day  ;  but  with  in- 
different food,  and  no  variety  from  the  daily 
ration   of  bouilli  beef,  there   is  bound   to  be  a 
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certain  loss  of  power  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
the  Sudan,  even  with  the  strongest. 

Before  leaving  home  there  had  been  great 
talking  about  moving  the  army  into  the  hills  at 
once,  and  thus  getting  the  troops  into  a  good 
climate.  Five  minutes  at  Suakin  would  have 
shown  any  one  the  utter  impossibility  of  this. 
People  talk  at  home  as  if  it  was  as  easy  to 
move  an  army  from  one  point  to  another  as  it 
is  to  move  chessmen  ;  and  as  simple  to  feed  the 
army  when  you  get  it  there,  as  it  is  to  feed  a 
party  of  school  children,  or  to  carry  out  the 
arrangements  for  a  picnic  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  general  tone  of  the  conversation 
was  something  as  follows  : — 

"  Well,  of  course  the  climate  of  Suakin  is  hot, 
but  then  you  see  as  soon  as  you  get  there  you 
will  be  moved  at  once  to  Sinkat,  and  stop  there 
for  the  summer.  The  climate  is  a  beautiful  one, 
very  bracing  and  very  refreshing  ;  in  fact,  you 
will  be  quite  well  off." 

Now,  setting  aside  the  enormous  and  gigantic 
amount  of  labour  entailed  in  moving  even  a  small 
body  of  say  three  thousand  men  over  a  short 
distance  of  six  miles,  and  maintaining  them  at 
any  particular  point,  when  every  ounce  of  food 
and  every  drop  of  water  has  to  be  carried  on 
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camels — it  may  be  imagined  at  what  cost  it 
would  be  possible  to  move  an  army  twelve 
thousand  strong  "  at  once,"  to  a  point  thirty-six 
miles  off,  through  a  trying  country,  covered 
with  a  thorny  bush  and  huge  black  boulders, 
rendering  progress  more  and  more  difficult  at 
every  step,  and  with  the  chance  of  being  hourly 
attacked  by  a  determined  foe  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  any  laxity  in  your 
movements. 

The  convoy  of  camels  to  carry  stores  for  even 
a  day's  supply  is  prodigious,  and  the  rate  of 
progression  so  tedious,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  any  straggling,  that  not  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour  can  be  traversed  with 
any  certainty. 

As  far  as  the  climate  of  Sinkat  goes,  it  is  of 
course  far  preferable  to  that  of  Suakin,  and 
comparatively  healthy ;  but  the  difference  of 
temperature  is  one  of  degree  only,  as  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly hot  in  the  summer  months,  though 
upwards  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  was  plenty  of  talk,  too,  about  the  ease 
with  which  a  railway  could  be  laid,  and  the 
wildest  rumours  were  afloat  about  the  rate  at 
which  the  work  would  progress.  Of  course  the 
army  would  be  moved  to  Sinkat,  and  of  course 
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nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  supplies  to  be 
run  out  every  day  from  Suakin. 

The  contractors  or  agents  employed  by  the 
Government  were  not  much  behind  the  troops 
in  their  arrival  at  Suakin,  and  two  or  three 
days  after  we  landed  several  transports  entered 
the  harbour  with  their  cargo  of  five  miles  of 
railway  plant  complete  in  every  detail  ;  and 
before  we  had  been  there  a  week,  the  British 
navvy  was  to  be  seen  laying  the  sleepers  and 
fixing  the  metals.  The  first  part  of  the  line 
was  easy  enough.  The  ground  was  firm  and 
perfectly  level,  and  so  the  work  progressed  with 
vigour ;  but  it  was  a  different  matter  when  the 
sandy,  bush-grown  country  beyond  the  camp 
was  reached,  and  "  drifts  "  had  to  be  cut  through 
the  thorny  mimosa.  All  this — the  severest  part 
of  the  work — fell  to  the  lot  of  the  army.  The 
line  was  ballasted  by  the  soldiers,  the  sleepers 
were  carried  forward  in  carts  by  our  transport 
animals,  and  the  rails  had  to  be  dragged  from 
the  point  up  to  which  they  were  brought  by  the 
train,  by  teams  of  mules  or  horses.  The  con- 
tractor's work,  and  that  performed  by  the 
navvies,  was  merely  placing  the  sleepers  at 
the  proper  intervals,  and  fixing  the  rails.  For 
this  the  navvies  received  the  princely  remunera- 
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tion  of  twelve  shillings  a  day,  and  time  work,  a 
free  ration,  and  a  free  kit  ;  while  our  soldiers 
received  only  as  many  pennies  extra  working 
pay  as  the  navvies  did  shillings.  By  the  con- 
tract, too,  the  firm  undertaking  the  work  were 
to  receive  bonuses  in  all  of  ^40,000,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  various  sections  of  the  line 
were  completed. 

The  additional  labour  thrown  on  the  troops 
of  guarding  the  head  of  the  line,  and  the  work- 
men during  their  labours,  was  also  extremely 
heavy.  Nothing  could  possibly  have  been 
worse  for  the  men  than  this.  They  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but 
stand  about  and  think.  A  few  tent  roofs  were 
sent  out  to  protect  them  from  the  sun,  but  it 
was  not  always  possible  to  use  these, 

I  do  not  think  more  than  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  yards  were  laid  in  a  day  over 
this,  the  easiest  part  of  the  country,  from  Suakin 
to  Handub.  The  rate  of  progression  in  the  hills 
would  necessarily  be  reduced,  and  at  this  rate 
the  line  would  probably  reach  Berber  by  the 
end  of  August  next  year,  or  in  other  words,  the 
army  would  have  been  dragging  its  weary  way 
along  a  track,  exposed  to  a  thousand  hardships 
and  privations,  for  a  period  of  something  like 
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seventeen  months,  the  distance  from  Suakin 
to  Berber  being  not  unfrequently  traversed  by- 
camels  in  ten  days. 

Another  thing.  It  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  build  this  railway  on  the  telescopic 
principle — that  is,  making  the  railway  carry  all 
its  own  plant  forward  as  it  goes — if,  indeed,  this 
principle  ever  worked  at  all,  and  also  to  depend- 
ing upon  it  for  all  the  supplies  of  the  army  as 
well. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  impracticability 
of  running  a  railway  over  the  thirty-six  miles 
from  Suakin  to  Sinkat,  if,  indeed,  we  were  ever 
intended  to  move  in  that  direction,  may  be 
imagined. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  combination  of  the 
civil  and  military  element  in  the  attempt  to  lay 
this  railway  was  a  mistake.  Either  the  railway 
should  have  been  laid  by  the  Engineers,  as  was 
first  intended,  or  else  it  should  have  been  carried 
out  by  a  firm  of  contractors,  representing  a  finan- 
cial company  in  England,  backed,  if  you  wish  it, 
by  the  Government,  and  protected  in  their  work 
as  far  as  possible  by  English  troops. 

A  party  of  about  eight  hundred  coolies  had 
been  collected  by  the  Royal  Engineers  in  India, 
for   the  purpose  of  laying  this  line.      Most  of 
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these  men  were  experienced  hands,  and  used  to 
railway  work.  They  were  brought  from  India 
to  Suakin,  and  proved  of  the  greatest  use,  as 
they  worked  exceedingly  well ;  but  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  put  this  body  of  men,  with  their  officers, 
under  the  orders  of  the  contractors.  Friction 
was  bound  to  take  place,  and  the  experiment 
failed,  and  was  therefore  entirely  given  up. 

The  railway,  to  our  thinking,  was  much  too 
clumsy  and  heavy  to  be  rapidly  laid  ;  and  instead 
of  a  4  feet  8J  inches  gauge  being  adopted,  the 
lightest  possible  form  of  railway  compatible  with 
stability  and  strength  should  be  selected  as  the 
one  for  general  use  with  an  army,  so  that  it 
would  not  only  be  very  portable,  but  more 
applicable  to  rough  countries,  where  sharp  curves 
are  often  a  necessity,  and  where  gradients  are  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

During  the  Afghan  war  we  were  able  to  lay 
a  light  railway  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day,  but 
greater  rapidity  than  this  would  have  to  be  at- 
tained, and  a  mean  of  at  least  three  miles  a  day 
would  be  none  too  much  to  expect. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  line  of  communi- 
cation found  his  hands  tied  in  dealing  with  the 
contractors,  as  he  was  forbidden  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  them  ;  and  though  they  on  their 
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side  were  only  too  ready  to  accept  the  help  of 
the  soldiers,  without  which  they  would  have 
been  at  a  standstill,  it  was  impossible  that  a 
large  civilian  element  could  pull  with  the  mili- 
tary, unless  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  under 
military  discipline,  and  for  that  reason  under 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  the  soldiers. 
Thus,  again,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  along, 
and  the  work  was  accordingly  retarded. 

I  am  the  last  to  discount  the  British  navvy. 
I  admire  his  many  good  qualities,  and  above 
all,  his  gigantic  proportions  and  muscular  deve- 
lopment. I  have  always  looked  upon  the  navvy 
as  one  of  the  grandest  types  of  our  race,  and  I 
think  if  I  were  asked  to  bring  forward  a  number 
of  representative  English  working  men,  I  should 
recruit  among  the  navvies.  But  with  all  this,  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  the  navvy  as  seen  at 
Suakin  was  not  a  success.  Highly  paid,  well 
looked  after,  easily  worked  in  comparison  to  the 
soldiers,  and  well  fed,  there  was  still  a  deal  of 
grumbling,  and  none,  or  very  little,  of  that  cheery 
self-sacrifice  and  readiness  to  work  of  which  we 
saw  so  many  instances  among  our  own  men. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  many  failures  in 
connection  with  laying  the  Suakin-Berber  Rail- 
way may  be  the  cause  of  the  authorities  at  home 
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taking  seriously  into  consideration  the  advisa- 
bility of  organizing  a  regular  Railway  Corps. 

A  certain  number  of  men  attached  to  the 
Royal  Engineers  should  be  perpetually  under- 
going training  in  the  various  branches  of  railway 
making  and  railway-engineering.  Opportunities 
at  home  are  always  close  to  hand,  and  could 
be  easily  taken  up,  and  there  should,  therefore, 
never  be  any  want  of  a  field  for  operations  of 
the  sort.  One  thing  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  is,  that  the  civilian  element  should  in 
military  railway  laying  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Our  wars  are  almost  always  carried  on  in 
countries  not  only  without  railways,  but  without 
roads.  We  have  frequently  been  accustomed 
to  make  our  own  roads  in  war  time,  why  should 
we  not  make  our  own  railways } 

With  a  force  of  trained  officers  and  men  as  a 
nucleus,  to  be  supplemented  by  paid  native 
labour  brought  from  India,  or  elsewhere,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  work  of 
this  sort  for  an  army  in  the  field. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  movements,  of  quick 
concentrations,  and  short  wars,  every  means 
offisred  by  science,  whether  it  be  electricity, 
ballooning,  or  railway-making,  should  be  at 
once  adopted.     We  suffer  ourselves  to  live  in  ^ 
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fool's  Paradise  indeed,  if  we  put  off  all  matters  of 
this  sort  to  the  day  when  we  are  actually  called 
upon  to  act.  For  the  sake  of  "  party,"  for  the 
sake  of  courting  popularity,  for  fear  of  inter- 
fering with  monopolies  and  so-called  "rights," 
and  on  account  of  a  certain  dread  of  what  the 
next  election  will  bring  forth,  and  how  we  shall 
appear  before  our  constituents  with  taxation  on 
the  rise,  we  often  forego  spending  money  where 
money  is  most  needed  ;  and  so,  after  having  gone 
in  for  a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy,  we 
find  ourselves  squandering  our  soldiers,  shedding 
our  blood,  and  spending  millions  more  than  if  we 
had  taken  the  stitch  in  time  at  first.  "  A  stand- 
ing army  is  a  necessary  evil  "  we  are  told  ;  if  it 
is  so,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  spending  a  mere 
sixteen  millions  and  possessing  a  phantom,  but 
spend  more  and  see  that  the  money  is  well 
spent.  With  our  great  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies scattered  all  over  the  habitable  globe,  and 
with  all  the  many  heavy  responsibilities  and 
duties  incumbent  upon  us  by  reason  of  our 
vast  possessions,  the  absolute  perfection  of  our 
army  and  our  navy  should  always  have  our  first 
consideration,  and  a  Ministry  which,  for  fear 
of  risking  popularity  with  the  masses,  allows 
these   two   services  to  fall  into  a  state  of  in- 
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efficiency,  should  be  driven  at  once  from  office 
as  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  A 
great  writer  has  said  regarding  our  country,  that 
"  while  we  have  everything  to  fear  from  the 
success  of  the  enemy,  we  have  every  means  of 
preventing  that  success,  so  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown  our  exer- 
tions. The  extent  of  our  resources,  under  God, 
is  equal  to  the  justice  of  our  cause."  A  great  war 
is  looming  in  the  far  East,  and  the  vibrations 
of  a  first  shock  have  already  sounded  on  our 
ears.  Let  us  be  prepared,  therefore,  while  there 
is  yet  time. 

"  I'll  live  to-morrow,  'tis  not  wise  to  say  ;  \ -* 

'Twill  be  too  late  to-morrow  :  live  to-day." 

But  I  am  digressing.  We  were  all  now 
looking  forward  to  the  general  advance,  which 
could  not  be  much  longer  postponed.  There 
was  a  sort  of  fever  among  the  whole  army  to 
get  on.  Anything  was  better  than  lying  in 
tents  or  trenches  at  night  to  be  speared  or  shot 
at,  and  we  one  and  all  longed  to  be  "  up  and  at 
'em."  Our  preparations  were  nearly  completed, 
the  water  tanks  and  barrels  had  arrived,  our 
stores  were  well  up  to  the  front,  and  yet  there 
was  delay,  and  we  were  condemned  still  to 
further  days  of  waiting.     Not  that  we  sat  with 
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our  hands  in  front  of  us,  not  a  bit  of  it.  There 
was  always  plenty  of  hard  work  to  be  done,  and 
there  always  seemed  to  be  too  few  hours  in  the 
day  to  get  it  all  in. 

I  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  Right  Water  Fort 
one  afternoon  to  have  a  good  look  round  the 
country  with  a  fine  telescope  there  was  there, 
and  very  interesting  it  was.  Half  a  mile  to  the 
front,  and  stretching  right  across  to  the  West 
Redoubt,  were  our  cavalry  videttes  and  pickets. 
They  must  have  had  hot  work  of  it,  as  they 
were  out  all  day  long  standing  nearly  motion- 
less in  the  sun.  They  had  a  few  cases  of 
sunstroke,  which  the  doctors  were  pleased  to 
diagnose  as  "exhaustion,"  and  of  course  they 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  sunburn. 

There  were  one  or  two  instances  where  men 
who  had  been  out  in  this  way  all  day,  came  in 
with  a  line  across  their  faces  as  though  cut  with 
a  knife,  where  the  sun  had  caught  them  below 
the  shade  cast  by  the  front  of  the  helmet  and 
opened  the  flesh. 

Beyond  the  videttes  were  scattered  groups  of 
the  enemy  sitting  or  standing  about,  and  per- 
haps waiting  till  darkness  came  on  and  they 
were  able  to  make  their  customary  descent  on 
the  camp.     I  could  see  them  very  plainly  with 
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the  glass  as  one  of  the  party  would  advance 
a  h'ttle,  evidently  to  take  stock  of  what  the 
cavalry  outposts  were  doing.  Then  after  a 
while  he  would  return  again,  and  there  would 
be  a  deal  of  talking  and  pointing,  when  the 
whole  lot  would  retire.  They  appeared  to  have 
a  regular  system  of  outposts,  and  these  parties, 
consisting  of  from  ten  to  twelve  men,  were  to  be 
seen  dotted  about  all  along  the  front. 

We  had  one  of  our  first  doses,  about  this  V^ 
time,  of  the  "  Hgramseen,"  or  "  the  wind  of  fifty 
days."  It  is  very  unpleasant,  very  enervating 
and  very  hot.  This  wind  blows  during  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  lasts  ofT  and  on  for  fifty 
days,  at  any  time  of  which  it  may  be  expected. 
One  very  curious  thing  about  the  Hgramseen  is, 
that  if  it  begins  to  blow  one  day  it  is  absolutely 
certain  to  blow  for  three  days,  but  if  it  blows 
over  the  third  day  it  will  continue  till  the  fifth 
day,  when  it  as  certainly  drops  again.  I  don't 
know  that  it  is  an  unhealthy  wind,  but  it 
seemed  to  take  all  the  energy  out  of  one,  and 
it  was  an  effort  to  go  about  one's  work.  As  a 
general  rule  I  was  agreeably  surprised  with  the 
climate,  and  though  the  heat  was  intense  I 
could  do  a  long  day's  work  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.     We  were  feeding  better  now,  and  used 
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to  send  a  camel  down  almost  daily  to  bring  up 
tinned  provisions  from  one  or  other  of  the  stores 
in  Suakin.  We  got  a  variety  of  these  pro- 
visions, and  I  think  tried  pretty  well  everything 
ever  prepared  either  by  Messrs.  Moir  or  Messrs. 
Crosse  and  Blackwell.  Our  favourite  things 
were  the  Oxford  sausages  and  the  herrings  a 
la  sardine,  both  of  which  were  excellent.  Stewed 
beef  steak,  haricot  mutton,  mutton  ragout,  and 
grouse  aux  truffes,  were  also  among  the  most 
appreciated.  The  tinned  vegetables  were  not 
at  all  bad,  but  we  fought  rather  shy  of  these  for 
fear  of  colouring  matter. 

Never  shall  I  forget  one  of  our  party  return- 
ing one  evening  with  two  tins  of  foie  gras. 
Our  delight  was  quite  beyond  description.  We 
sat  down  there  and  then,  and  with  a  good 
allowance  of  ration  bread  very  quickly  put  the 
contents  of  the  two  tins  out  of  sight.  But  there 
is  a  sequel  to  this  tale. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  our  comrade,  "  I  only 
gave  half  a  crown  a  tin  for  it !  " 

"  Dear  me,"  rejoined  we,  *'  what  a  fool  you 
were  not  to  buy  more  !  " 

So  it  was  settled  that  the  very  first  thing  the 
next  morning  he  was  to  ride  back  again  to 
Suakin  and  buy  every  tin  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on. 
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By  eight  o'clock  he  had  returned  from  his 
errand,  but  with  no  foie  gras  for  breakfast,  much 
to  our  dismay,  for  I  think  we  had  all  been 
repeating  to  ourselves,  ^^  Foie  gras  for  breakfast, 
more  foie  gras  for  dinner,  and  still  more  for 
supper ; "  in  fact,  to  our  hungry  insides  it  was  to 
be  "  toujours  foie  gras^ 

"Well,"  said  one  of  us,  who  had  been 
anxiously  awaiting  his  return,  "  where's  the  foie 
gras  ?  " 

"Well,"  answered  our  comrade,  with  a  very 
long  face,  "  I  have  been  a  bigger  idiot  than 
I  ever  thought  I  could  be.  Do  you  know  that 
when  I  entered  the  store  where  I  bought  the 
stuff  last  night,  the  man  rushed  up  to  me  saying, 
'  You  are  the  officer  who  took  \}ciQ.  foie  gras  ;  you 
are  the  officer  who  took  the  foie  gras!  '  Yes,' 
said  I,  *  I  certainly  bought  two  tins  oi  foie  gras 
here  last  night  and  paid  you  half  a  crown  for 
them.'  '  Yes,'  said  the  man  in  reply,  by  this 
time  almost  crying,  *  I  know  you  did — I  know 
you  did  ;  but  they  are  half  a  sovereign  each  and 
not  half  a  crown  ! '  " 

We  retired  to  our  tent  then  with  heavy  sighs, 
and  contented  ourselves  with  the  dry  bread 
which  was  to  have  had  the  foie  gras  on  it 
Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  it  hadn't. 
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One  of  our  greatest  failures  with  tinned  pro- 
visions was  with  brawn. 

"  Who's  for  brawn  this  morning  ?  "  said  our 
mess  president 

''  Why,  of  course,  we  are  all  for  brawn,"  we 
replied. 

The  top  of  the  tin  was  ripped  off,  and  again 
we  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"  By  Jove,  it's  soup  !  " 

And  so  it  was,  and  yet  it  had  been  packed  in 
straw  inside  a  large  box.  It  was  soup  right 
enough,  though — nasty,  thick,  greasy-looking 
soup,  with  pieces  of  white  fat  floating  about  in  it. 

Only  one  of  the  party  tackled  it,  and  he  ate 
his  brawn  with  a  spoon. 

We  heard  one  morning  that  a  shipload  of 
oranges  had  arrived  in  harbour  for  the  use  of  the 
troops,  and  "  when  practicable,"  said  the  orders 
on  the  subject,  "  an  orange  a  day  will  be  issued 
to  each  officer  and  man."  ''  This  indulgence, 
however,"  added  the  order,  "  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  right."  So  for  some  days  an  orange 
apiece  was  given  to  us,  and  very  good  ones  they 
were.  I  never  knew  what  an  orange  really  was 
before,  and  no  peach  on  a  hot  summer's  day  at 
home  ever  tasted  more  delicious  to  us  dried-up 
mortals  than   did   those   oranges.      We  simply 
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devoured  them,  and  felt  inclined  to  eat  peel  and 
all. 

I  have  never  mentioned  anything  about  our 
postal  arrangements.  We  used  to  get  our ' 
letters  very  regularly,  considering  all  things,  and 
though  some  necessarily  never  reached  us,  there 
was  nothing  to  complain  about.  They  only 
took  ten  days  coming  all  the  way  from  London, 
overland,  via  Brindisi,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and 
Suez,  where  a  steamer  of  one  sort  or  another  met 
the  mails  and  ran  them  down  to  Suakin.  Every 
corps  had  its  own  letter-carrier,  and  a  deal  of 
sorting  used  to  go  on  at  the  so-called  post- 
office  in  Suakin,  when  the  mail-bags  arrived  and 
were  emptied  out  in  piles  on  the  floor.  It  was 
rather  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  truss  of  hay, 
and  the  letter-carriers  did  not,  therefore,  always 
wait  till  the  whole  lot  was  sorted  out.  In  this 
way  one  sometimes  got  a  letter  two  days  after- 
wards, when  least  expected,  and  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  recipient.  When  the  detachment 
of  the  Post-Office  Volunteers  arrived,  everything 
was  very  well  managed,  and  much  of  the  pre- 
vious inconvenience  as  well  as  risk  of  losing 
letters,  both  going  and  coming,  was  avoided. 

We  always  thought  it  very  hard  that  we  should 
be  called  upon  to  stamp  our  letters  to  avoid  a 
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double  rate  of  postage  being  levied  on  the 
friends  receiving  the  letters  at  home.  I  believe 
this  was  claimed  at  first,  though  we  used  to 
write  in  the  corner,  "  On  active  service.  No 
stamps."  Afterwards  I  heard  that  the  ordinary 
rate  of  postage  was  claimed  on  delivery  of  the 
letters  in  England.  It  struck  us  as  a  little 
severe  that  any  charge  should  be  made  at  all. 
Surely  letters  from  soldiers  fighting  hard  for 
their  country  might  always  be  allowed  to  go 
free.  It  is  not  much  we  get,  and  it  would  be  a 
graceful  concession  if  this  boon  were  granted 
in  future. 

Few  people  can  understand  the  enormous 
pleasure  letters  afford  to  soldiers  on  active 
service.  When  there  is  so  much  work  and  so 
many  hardships  to  be  undergone,  a  letter,  giving 
a  glimpse  of  the  old  home,  is  an  untold  joy.  To 
hear  about  what  they  are  all  doing,  what  people 
think  about  the  war,  or  even  the  smallest  details 
of  home  life,  all  alike  possess  an  interest  quite 
beyonH  comparison.  The  most  trivial  incidents 
of  everyday  life  are  magnified  in  one's  mind 
into  pieces  of  momentous  intelligence,  and 
none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  ever  found  letters  either 
too  numerous  or  too  long.  The  lucky  ones 
who    received    letters    sat    down    and    simply 
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devoured  them,  and,  with  a  happy  smile  upon 
their  faces,  they  would  read  and  read  till  their 
eyes  seemed  as  if  they  would  burn  through  the 
paper,  while  they  drank  in  the  news  of  home, 
of  wife,  of  children.  Reading  the  letters  was 
easy  enough,  but  getting  time  to  write  them  was 
quite  another  thing.  The  only  way  was  to  have 
a  letter  always  going,  and  add  to  it  as  time 
allowed. 

Newspapers  were  a  great  blessing,  and  we 
were  quite  as  eager  to  see  the  news  of  the  war 
"  on  the  paper  "  as  the  people  at  home  were. 
And  here  I  feel  bound  to  put  in  a  word  about 
the  "  war  correspondents."  A  more  hard-work- 
ing set  of  fellows  I  never  saw.  Up  early  and 
late,  they  were  always  in  the  front  where  fighting 
was  going  on,  and  always  to  be  found  where 
bullets  fell  thickest  and  where  danger  was  to  be 
met  with.  Then,  after  the  fighting  was  over,  or, 
perhaps,  after  a  long  march,  they  would  ride 
miles  in  the  hot  sun  and  sit  up  half  the  night 
to  write  home  the  doings  of  the  day.  There 
always  seemed  to  be  a  great  spirit  of  rivalry 
among  the  different  representatives  of  th-e 
press,  and  there  was  always  a  race  among  them 
to  get  their  messages  off  first.  The  people  at 
home  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  war  corre- 
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spondent,  for  he  risks  all,  and  sacrifices  himself 
entirely  to  supply  news  to  be  consumed  daily  at 
the  breakfast-table,  or  in  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  some  club  armchair.  There  is  much  that  he 
would  telegraph  home,  if  he  could,  but  since  the 
appointment  of  a  press  censor,  he  is  only  able 
to  send  exactly  what  that  officer  allows  him, 
and  no  more.  In  this  way  many  details  which 
should  be  known  at  home  never  reach  there 
until  the  reason  for  publishing  them  has  passed 
away.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  telegrams  is 
naturally  enough  written  in  the  weekly  letters, but 
by  the  time  these  get  into  print  they  are  for  the 
most  part  stale  news.  It  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
necessary  that  certain  restrictions  should  be  put 
upon  correspondents  for  many  reasons.  In  these 
days  of  universal  cables,  news  of  the  movements 
of  an  army  is  quickly  enough  sent  home,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  as  quickly 
sent  out  again  for  the  information  of  the 
enemy ;  but  many  unnecessary  restrictions  are 
put  upon  correspondents  which  might  be 
removed,  and  many  an  item  of  news  which 
should  be  sent  home  is  now  stopped,  because  it 
would,  it  is  supposed,  create  needless  alarm.  Oh 
for  the  days  of  the  immortal  Russell  ! 

Of   all    the   thankless    positions  in   an  army 
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in  the  field,  the  press  censor  has  the  worst. 
Abused  by  correspondents  at  the  seat  of  war, 
maligned  by  editors  at  home,  and  continually 
found  fault  with  by  his  superiors  with  the  army 
for  allowing  too  much  to  pass,  he  must  have  the 
temper  of  an  angel,  the  tact  of  a  consummate 
diplomatist,  and  the  nerves  and  constitution  of 
a  Hercules,  ever  to  carry  on  the  work  and  live 
through  it.  For  every  single  word  that  passes 
along  the  cables  to  the  newspapers  he  is  respon- 
sible, and  every  telegraphic  message  has  to  bear 
his  signature  before  it  can  be  sent  off.  Added 
to  which  he  frequently  has  other  duties  of  an 
arduous  nature  to  perform,  as  those  of  press 
censor  are  combined  more  often  with  those  of 
an  officer  acting  on  the  staff  in  some  capacity  or 
another. 

There  were  three  figures  which  became  very 
familiar  to  us  in  the  camp.  They  were  often 
to  be  met  with  together,  and  they  would  turn  up 
at  all  times  of  the  day  ;  in  fact,  they  always 
seemed  to  be  riding  about  somewhere,  looking 
after  some  detail  here  or  inspecting  some  fresh 
arrivals  there. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  very  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  certain  shrewd  look  in 
his  face,  with  a  kindly  manner  and  a  soldierly 
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bearing.  The  double  line  of  ribbons  across  his 
jacket  showed  him  to  be  a  man  who  had  seen 
a  deal  of  active  service,  and  amongst  his  ribbons 
was  the  most  prized  of  all  orders,  though  now 
becoming  a  little  too  common.  He  always 
seemed  very  grave,  as  if  he  bore  on  his  shoulders 
the  weight  of  some  overpowering  responsibility, 
and  he  certainly  acted  on  the  principle  that 
silence  was  golden,  for  he  told  his  staff  nothing, 
and,  they  say,  consulted  nobody.  One  of  his 
personal  staff  once  told  me  that  they  never 
knew  an  hour  beforehand  when  a  move  was 
going  to  take  place,  and  that  this  reserve  was 
carried  so  far  that  they  never  even  knew  what 
time  they  were  going  to  have  their  dinners. 
Report  put  him  down  as  a  man  who  had  studied 
deeply,  and  who  was  well  versed  in  the  science 
of  war.  His  pluck  in  action  and  his  excessive 
coolness  under  fire  were  undeniable,  but  his 
repute  as  a  General  was  somewhat  slender.  We 
all  liked  him  because  of  his  many  attractive 
qualities,  and  above  all  he  was  a  true  friend 
and  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  might  have 
been  popular,  but  his  somewhat  cold  manner 
and  habitual  reserve  rather  repelled  any 
advances,  and  there  was  none  of  that  spon- 
taneous bonhomie  and  happy  manner  with  his 
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troops,  which,  while  it  sacrifices  nothing  to  dis- 
cipline, wins  for  a  commander  the  love  of  his 
soldiers. 

The  second  figure  was  different  altogether 
from  the  first.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  some- 
what stout,  and  with  a  round,  red,  good-humoured 
face.  He,  too,  wore  many  ribbons,  and  possessed 
also  the  red  one  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  He  had 
a  quick,  sharp  way  of  asking  questions,  and 
a  somewhat  "  stand-off"  manner  with  strangers, 
though  when  you  knew  him  there  was  no 
pleasanter  companion  or  kinder-hearted  friend. 
He  possessed  also  an  attractive  manner,  and  a 
cool,  quiet  way  of  taking  things,  which  made  him 
to  a  certain  extent  popular.  He  looked  as 
though  he  had  the  constitution  of  a  giant,  and 
as  if  he  could  stand  or  go  through  with  any- 
thing. He  was  always  perfectly  self-satisfied, 
and  even  when  things  went  against  him  he  acted 
as  though  it  was  all  couleur  de  rose  and  rather  a 
good  thing  for  him.  As  to  any  qualifications 
to  command — these  were  shown  in  after  days. 
I  ought  to  mention  his  right-hand  man — a  true 
soldier,  an  energetic  staff  officer,  unhampered 
by  rule  and  the  trammels  of  red  tape,  and  with 
the  inestimable  quality  of  perfect  readiness  to 
accept  responsibility  and  total  fearlessness  of  the 
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consequences.  Everybody  liked  him,  and,  though 
he  had  a  quick  temper,  he  never  lost  it,  and  if 
you  wanted  anything  done,  he  did  his  best  to 
help  you,  sinking  personal  considerations  before 
all  others. 

As  to  the  third,  he  was  a  short,  sharp- 
featured  individual,  with  a  pompous  and  rather 
disagreeable  manner, a  loud  voice,  a  quick  temper, 
and  a  sense  of  his  own  importance  which  defied 
everything.  He  was  not  popular,  and  he  seemed 
generally  to  be  absorbed  in  that  wonderful 
thought,  "  I  am."  A  short  answer  was  all  you 
ever  received  from  him,  and  one  which  often  fell 
far  short  of  ordinary  courtesy. 

There  was  a  fourth  I  should  mention,  who 
held  the  most  enviable  place  of  all.  I  never 
met  him  myself,  but  I  never  heard  anything 
but  the  highest  praise  of  him  from  his  Brigade, 
in  which  I  had  many  old  Eton  friends. 

I  mentioned  just  now  the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  all  projected  movements  of  the  force 
were  kept  a  most  religious  secret,  and  how  even 
the  Heads  of  Departments  never  knew  until 
sometimes  half  an  hour  beforehand  of  the 
intentions  of  our  commanders.  I  cannot  think 
that  this  was  justifiable  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried.      Secrecy  is  an  absolute  necessity 
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very  often  in  times  of  war,  and  especially  so  in  a 
country  where  the  inhabitants  are  more  than  ever 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  any  news  they  may 
get  hold  of,  and  where  a  General  is  surrounded 
by  so-called  "  friendlies,"  always  on  the  watch  to 
carry  over  to  our  enemies  news  of  our  intended 
movements.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  allow  all 
this,  but  I  think  that  officers  placed  in  a  confi- 
dential position  are  entitled  to  consideration  by 
reason  of  that  position,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  it  is  a  slight  upon  the  character  of  those 
holding  commands  when  they  are  not  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  their  leaders.  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  I  think 
commanding  officers  and  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments should  be  at  all  times  consulted, — far  from 
it ;  I  think  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
element  of  weakness  in  adopting  for  one  moment 
such  a  course.  But  I  do  think  their  convenience 
should  be  at  all  times  considered,  for  two  reasons 
— first,  because  hurrying  may  thus  be  avoided  ; 
and  second,  because  their  men  may  be  saved 
the  strain  of  work  attendant  upon  sudden  move- 
ments. Let  a  General's  movements  be  as 
sudden  and  unexpected  as  possible — indeed,  in  a 
warfare  such  as  we  were  engaged  in  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should  be  so  to  ensure 
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success— but  do  not  let  this  suddenness  and 
rapidity  of  movement  be  attained  at  the  price 
of  a  certain  loss  of  efficiency,  as  well  as  much 
grumbling,  when  both  can  be  so  easily  avoided. 
No  department  of  the  army  felt  the  extreme 
inconvenience  of  this  excessive  reserve  more 
than  did  the  Commissariat  and  Transport.  I 
often  heard  many  of  the  senior  officers  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  say  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  that  orders 
would  come  in  to  them  one  hour  which  had  to 
be  carried  out  the  next.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  all  branches  of  the  service  in  the  Sudan  much 
of  the  confusion,  hurry,  and  annoyance  caused 
by  this  mode  of  procedure  would  have  been 
avoided  if  a  certain  amount  of  trust  had  been 
placed  in  commanding  officers  and  Heads  of 
Departments.  If  officers  in  responsible  and 
important  positions  are  not  considered  worthy  of 
trust,  it  is  high  time  that  those  holding  such 
positions  should  be  replaced  by  officers  that  are. 
We  all  knew  now  that  any  hour  we  might 
hear  the  welcome  news  to  advance,  but  we  none 
of  us  had  the  least  idea  in  which  direction  the 
advance  would  be,  though  we  inferred  it  was 
not  to  be  towards  Sinkat,  on  account  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  railway  was  being  laid. 
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That  there  would  be  fighting,  and  hard  fighting 
too,  we  were  well  aware,  and,  from  the  cool  way 
in  which  the  enemy  made  his  night  attacks  on 
us,  it  was  evident  that  Osman  Digna  had  not 
profited  by  the  lesson  we  had  given  him  last 
year — a  lesson,  too,  from  which  we  gained 
nothing,  when  we  might  as  easily  have  marched 
on  Khartoum  and  rescued  Gordon  as  withdrawn 
to  our  ships.  The  opportunity  then  offered  has 
never  occurred  again,  and  so  through  a  mixture 
of  vacillation,  weakness,  and  total  incompetence, 
we  soldiers  were  for  a  second  time  sent  forward 
to  dye  the  desert  sand  red  with  our  own  and  the 
Arabs'  blood,  and  sow  the  burning  plains  thick 
alike  with  the  graves  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Mohammedan.  Years  hence  the  wail  of  misery 
which  had  its  birth  in  all  the  bloodshed,  the 
slaughter,  the  sickness,  and  the  suffering  endured 
by  our  soldiers  in  that  blood-stained  frying-pan, 
the  Sudan,  will  still  find  an  echo  in  the  land  at 
home,  where  gaps  in  happy  circles  remain  for 
ever  unfilled,  and  where  homes  are  blighted  with 
the  crushing  weight  of  a  sorrow  that  will  never 
heal. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ADVANCE. 

We  were  going  to  advance ;  the  day  for  which 
we  had  all  been  waiting,  working,  longing, 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  was  coming  at  last. 
A  renewed  activity  seemed  to  start  up  in  the 
camp,  and  men  went  about  congratulating  each 
other,  with  a  happy  smile  on  their  faces,  that 
they  were  not  "going  to  stick  here  no  more,"  as 
they  put  it. 

We  knew  nothing  about  what  day  it  was 
going  to  be,  and  of  course  all  sorts  of  rumours 
were  going  the  round  of  the  camp.  At  one 
time  it  was  going  to  be  "  to-night,"  the  next  that 
it  had  been  put  off  till  "to-morrow  at  day- 
break," and  so  on.  .  " 

I  was  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
March,  after  a  long  night's  work,  by  a  friend 
saying,  "  Come  out  and  see  the  cavalry ;  they  are 
all  out  just  in  front  of  our  camp."     So  up  I 
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jumped,  and,  by  way  of  getting  a  good  view  of 
what  was  going  on,  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Water  Fort,  and  there  below  me  was  as  fine 
a  parade  of  troops  as  any  one  could  wish  to 
see. 

On  the  left  was  the  whole  cavalry  force, 
including  the  two  squadrons  of  the  5th  Lancers 
and  the  20th  Hussars,  the  9th  Bengal  Cavalry, 
and  the  Mounted  Infantry.  Next  to  these  were 
the  Indian  Infantry  Brigade,  and  on  the  right 
were  the  three  battalions  of  Guards,  a  battery 
of  Royal  Horse  Artillery  being  stationed  with 
the  cavalry.  After  a  short  inspection  by  the 
General,  the  English  cavalry  were  thrown 
forward,  and  gradually  spread  themselves  out 
over  the  plain  like  a  great  fan,  the  advance 
parties  keeping  up  a  continuous  flow  of  messages 
to  the  main  body  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
signalling  flags.  The  9th  Bengal  Cavalry  acted 
as  a  support  and  accompanied  the  guns.  The 
Indian  infantry  were  kept  out  some  time,  in  the 
event  of  their  being  required,  but  the  brigade 
of  Guards  was  sent  back  to  camp.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  witnessed  a  more  imposing  spectacle 
than  was  presented  by  the  beautiful  working  of 
this  cavalry  force,  as  they  gradually  felt  their 
way  across  the  plain  towards  the  mountains  and 
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in  the  direction  of  Hasheen.  The  Mounted 
Infantry  were  pushed  to  the  front  as  the  force 
neared  the  hills,  and  a  few  shots  were  fired  at 
small  parties  of  Arabs  who  showed  themselves 
from  time  to  time. 

It  was  considered  probable  that  the  enemy- 
would  be  found  in  force  behind  the  isolated 
hills  which  stand  out  on  the  plain  in  front  of 
the  mountains,  and  behind  one  of  which  the 
village  of  Hasheen  is  situated. 

Our  Mounted  Infantry  ascended  cautiously 
to  the  crest  of  this  hill,  on  reaching  which  con- 
siderable bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  both 
in  the  valley  below  and  along  the  ridges  in  front. 
Only  a  few  shots  were  fired  by  the  enemy,  to 
which  our  men  replied.  An  Arab  was  seen  to 
fall  here  and  there,  as  they  retired  up  the 
gorge  leading  towards  the  mountains,  but  they 
never  attempted  to  stand,  and  were  evidently 
only  a  part  of  Osman's  forces,  numbering  in  all 
not  more  than  a  thousand  men. 

Hasheen  was  found  entirely  deserted.  It  con- 
sisted only  of  about  forty  wretched-looking  huts, 
a  few  of  which  had  been  evidently  quitted  in 
rather  a  hurry,  as  there  were  remains  in  some 
of  a  half-eaten  meal. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  ground  was 
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made,  and  a  well  discovered  It  was  also  ascer- 
tained that  water  could  be  obtained  a  few 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  enemy  never 
attempted  to  interfere  with  our  movements,  and 
by  our  sudden  advance  we  had  evidently  taken 
him  by  surprise. 

Before  retiring,  a  letter  from  General  Graham 
to  Osman  Digna  was  placed  on  a  white  stick 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  In  this  letter 
General  Graham  referred  to  the  respect  that 
England  entertained  for  all  religions,  and  stated 
that  it  was  her  chief  desire  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  Arab  tribes,  and  to  establish 
peace  in  the  country.  After  referring  to  the 
defeats  sustained  by  the  Arabs  at  Teb  and 
Tamanieb  last  year,  the  letter  went  on  to  advise 
the  sheikhs  to  submit  without  delay,  and  thus 
escape  the  punishment  and  death  almost  certain 
to  overtake  them.  This  letter  was  in  reply  to 
one  received  by  General  Graham  from  Osman 
Digna  a  week  or  two  ago,  in  which,  after  re- 
capitulating his  many  victories  and  the  defeats 
sustained  by  the  Egyptians  under  Hicks  and 
Baker,  he  advises  us  to  withdraw  before  a  like 
fate  overtakes  us  and  we  are  driven  bodily  into 
the  sea. 

Having   thus  completed  our  reconnoissance. 
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orders  were  given  to  retire.  The  village  was 
left  as  we  found  it,  and,  immediately  our  retire- 
ment commenced,  was  reoccupied  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  seen  all  along  the  tops  of  the  hills  as 
we  marched  back  towards  home.  Our  losses 
were  only  one  man  killed,  and  one  officer  and 
one  man  wounded.  Two  or  three  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  one  of  them,  an  old  man  with 
white  hair,  was  barbarously  cut  down  by  one 
of  the  "  friendlies  "  who  accompanied  the  force, 
before  any  one  had  time  to  interfere. 

The  whole  force  was  back  again  in  camp  by 
one  o'clock  in  the  day. 

One  word  about  the  9th  Bengal  Cavalry.  A 
more  magnificent  regiment  no  one  could  wish  to 
see.  Their  loose-fitting  dress,  made  of  kharkee, 
with  blue  puttees  instead  of  long  boots,  and  with 
blue-and-grey  turbans  as  a  head-dress,  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  fine,  swarthy-looking  warriors 
was  enough  to  strike  terror  into  any  foe.  They 
were  very  grand-looking  men  and  splendid 
horsemen ;  but  why  were  they  ever  sent  to 
Suakin  to  act  as  a  Lancer  regiment,  when  there 
were  so  many  splendid  Lancer  regiments  to 
choose  from  in  India }  Their  arms  are  a  sword 
and  a  carbine,  which  they  wear  on  a  cross-belt 
over    either    shoulder,   but    beyond    a    certain 
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amount  of  practice  a  few  of  them  may  have  had 
in  tent-pegging  at  regimental  sports,  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  had  a  lance  in  his  hand  before. 
And  yet  they  were  sent  off  to  Suakin  to  act  as 
Lancers  in  the  field,  and  use  a  weapon  in  action 
which  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  handle,  and  which  a  man  cannot  be  taught  to 
use  properly  under  two  years  of  constant  training 
and  practice.  What  was  the  result?  Having 
been  provided  with  their  staves  through  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  a  native  prince  when  actually  on 
their  march*  down  country  for  embarkation,  they 
arrived  at  Suakin  knowing,  naturally  enough, 
nothing  whatever  about  handling  a  lance ;  and, 
to  mend  matters,  two  or  three  of  the  5th  Lancers 
were  sent  every  day  to  give  them  instruction  in 
the  way  to  use  their  new  weapon.  Of  all  arms  the 
lance  is  the  best  in  warfare  against  a  savage 
nation  armed  for  the  most  part  with  spears,  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
a  distance.  A  sword  is  next  to  being  absolutely 
useless  against  a  spear  and  a  shield,  especially 
when  these  are  in  the  hands  of  warriors  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  handle  them  since 
their  earliest  boyhood.  The  result  of  suddenly 
arming  a  regiment  in  this  way  was  that,  knowing 
nothing  about  the  use  of  the  weapon,  the  men, 
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when  in  action,  threw  away  their  lances  and  drew 
their  swords. 

As  regards  the  dress  of  the  9th  Bengal 
Cavalry,  they  all  wear  steel-chain  shoulder- 
bands,  which  serve  as  an  excellent  protection 
against  a  sword-cut.  Some  of  our  English  cavalry 
officers  had  steel  chains  sewn  into  their  shoulder- 
cords  ;  but  why  should  not  these  be  part  of  the 
regular  dress  of  our  cavalry,  as  it  is  that  of  the 
Indian  cavalry? 

Just  as  the  reconnoitring  party  were  coming 
into  camp,  I  was  telegraphed  for  tb  go  down, 
with  another  officer,  to  No.  5  Pier,  where  all  the 
condensed  water  was  pumped  from  the  ships 
into  large  iron  tanks  on  the  wharf  I  had  no 
time  to  put  any  food  into  my  haversack,  as  we 
had  to  be  off  at  once.  Moreover,  the  rations 
had  not  come  up,  so  I  could  only  take  with  me 
a  box  of  meat  lozenges.  We  were  down  at  the 
pier,  which  was  about  two  miles  from  our  camp, 
in  under  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  there  we 
found  we  had  to  collect  on  the  wharf  adjoining 
the  pier  several  hundred  tins,  barrels,  and  mus- 
socks  or  water-skins,  which  were  being  landed 
at  the  Ordnance  camp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  We  had  to  help  us,  a  fatigue  party  of  a 
hundred  men  from  an  Egyptian  regiment,  with 
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four  Egyptian  officers  and  about  fifty  coolies.  A 
well-known  figure  out  there  also  accompanied 
us,  and  many  were  the  nights  of  hard  work  we 
did  together  afterwards.  A  cheery  voice,  a 
happy,  pleasant  manner,  a  splendid  constitu- 
tion, and  a  man  who  never  spared  himself,  he 
was  more  than  popular  with  all  of  us.  A  civilian 
— he  had  never  been  a  soldier — wearing  a  grey 
jacket  decorated  with  the  Cape  medal  ribbon, 
a  round  white  cap  with  a  peak  in  front  and  a 
curtain  behind,  and  generally  to  be  seen  riding 
a  small  camel,  his  figure  was  familiar  to  all  of 
us ;  and  some  thought  he  looked  a  regular  guy 
as  he  went  about  here  and  there,  helping  things 
along. 

Our  orders  were  to  have  thirteen  thousand 
gallons  of  water  loaded  and  ready  to  march  by 
daybreak  the  next  morning.  With  such  material 
to  work  with  it  looked  almost  a  hopeless  under- 
taking, but  it  had  to  be  done,  and  therefore  must 
be  done.  A  more  miserable,  indolent,  useless 
lot  of  fellows  than  those  Egyptian  soldiers  I 
never  came  across.  Big  men,  most  of  them, 
but  so  lazy  and  so  slack  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  get  them  to  move  out  of  the 
slowest  of  walks,  and  their  officers  seemed  unable 
to  do  anything  with   them.     However,  by  dint 
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of  a  deal  of  driving  and  pushing,  we  managed 
to  get  the  tins  and  barrels  on  to  the  wharf  just 
as  it  was  getting  dark,  and  we  also  rigged  up 
six  hand-pumps  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the 
storage  tanks  into  the  portable  tanks.  These 
portable  tanks  were  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  were  about  three  feet  long,  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  eight  inches  wide.  Each  one  held 
twelve  gallons  and  a  half,  and  we  put  their 
weight  down,  when  filled,  at  125  pounds.  They 
were  fastened  with  a  screw  stopper,  which  could 
be  secured  with  a  key.  The  barrels  were  of 
two  sizes — the  largest  held  twelve  gallons  and 
a  half,  and  the  smallest  eight  gallons.  The 
mussocks  were  water-skins  bought  in  Egypt. 
They  were  supposed  to  hold  eight  gallons  each  ; 
but  they  leaked  very  much,  and  after  the  first 
time  of  using  them  we  always  avoided  filling 
them  if  we  possibly  could.  Who  was  responsible 
for  their  purchase,  I  don't  know,  but  they  never 
should  have  been  bought.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  passed  by  a  board  of  officers, 
who  sanctioned  their  purchase  at  one  pound 
apiece.  Their  value  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  few  shillings,  and  to  us  they  were  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  useless.  The  water,  after  it  had 
been  in  them  a  few  hours,  was  absolutely  un- 
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drinkable,  and  stank.  The  skins  themselves 
were  covered  with  a  brown  grease,  which  stained 
one's  hands,  and  withal  they  crawled  with  vermin. 

Just  before  sundown  the  camels  to  carry  the 
water  arrived ;  these  were  about  seven  hundred 
in  number,  and  we  parked  them  in  lines  of  fifty, 
one  behind  the  other,  alongside  the  field  railway, 
a  branch  of  which  ran  down  to  the  pier. 

A  rather  amusing  thing  occurred  as  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  mountains.  The  coolies  one 
and  all  dropped  on  their  knees,  said  their  prayers, 
and  then  made  off  at  their  best  pace,  as  it  was 
contrary  to  their  religion  or  inclination — I  don't 
know  which — to  work  after  sunset.  We  had  no 
time  to  run  after  them,  however,  so  we  let  them 
go.  A  fresh  fatigue  party  arrived  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  replaced  the  one  we  had  been  work- 
ing with  all  the  afternoon.  As  bad  luck  would 
have  it,  this  party  was  also  of  Egyptian  soldiery, 
scarcely  less  feeble  than  the  first.  No  wonder 
we  administered  such  a  wholesome  thrashing  to 
them  in  1882,  and  that  they  cut  and  ran  directly 
they  saw  the  tops  of  our  hats. 

We  began  filling  the  tins  at  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  we  managed  it  in  this  way.  A  pump 
with  indiarubber  hose  fitted  to  it  was  rigged  up 
in  each  of  the  large  storage  tanks  into  which  a 
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constant  flow  of  condensed  water  was  pumped 
from  the  condensing  ships.  Each  of  these 
pumps  was  manned  by  two  men,  and  two  more 
looked  after  the  portable  tins  as  they  filled  them 
through  an  ordinary  leather  funnel,  a  third 
screwing  up  the  stopper  and  making  it  fast 
with  a  key.  Then  a  fresh  supply  of  tins  was 
brought  by  another  lot  of  men,  who  took  away 
the  full  ones  and  arranged  them  in  rows  ready 
for  packing  into  the  trucks  on  the  field  railway. 

It  was  not  until  late  at  night  that  we  were 
able  to  get  an  engine  to  draw  the  trucks  up  to 
the  place  where  the  camels  were  parked.  How- 
ever, we  did  get  one  at  last,  and  then  we  began 
to  run  the  tins  and  barrels  up  the  line,  and  with 
a  part  of  our  fatigue  party  to  unload  the  train 
again  and  place  the  tins  in  rows  between  the 
camels,  two  in  front  of  each  animal,  ready  to  be 
put  in  the  celitas,  or  nettings,  later  on. 

It  was  very  heavy  work  for  us,  as,  though  the 
Egyptian  officers  did  their  best  to  make  their 
men  work,  we  had  to  do  the  hardest  part  of  it 
ourselves,  or  it  would  never  have  been  done  at 
all.  If  we  turned  our  backs  for  a  moment  these 
fellows  would  sit  down  on  the  ground,  light 
their  cigarettes,  and  talk.  It  really  was  almost 
maddening  sometimes  trying   to   get  anything 
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out  of  them,  added  to  which,  only  one  of  our 
party  could  speak  Arabic.  We  had  begun  the 
night's  work  with  one  of  the  interpreters  attached 
to  the  army,  but  he  became  tired  of  the  job  as 
soon  as  it  got  dark,  and  we  saw  nothing  of  him 
again  till  morning. 

It  was  now  getting  on  for  ten  o'clock,  and  we 
had  been  many  hours  at  work  without  food,  so 
I  suggested  going  across  to  the  Ordnance  camp 
and  begging  a  crust  of  bread. 

I  found  my  way  over  in  the  darkness,  but  my 
friends  there  had  nothing  of  any  sort  or  kind  to 
give  me,  as  they  had  eaten  all  their  ration  of 
bread  for  their  evening  meal ;  so  there  was  no 
help  for  it  but  to  return  to  the  pier  with  empty 
hands  as  well  as  empty  inside. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  we  were  lighted  in  our 
work  by  a  lamp  composed  of  five  incandescent 
lights  hung  from  the  top  of  a  pole.  These  were 
worked  by  "  leads  "  laid  on  from  the  Dolphin. 
They  gave  an  excellent  light,  and  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without  them.  It 
was  a  curious  sight  to  see  this  one  spot  illumi- 
nated as  bright  as  day,  while  all  around  was 
inky  darkness  ;  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  in  their 
white  uniform  and  red  fezes,  puddling  about 
ankle-deep  in  water    as  they  toiled  along  with 
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the  heavy  tins  or  pumped  away  standing  up  on 
the  tops  of  the  great  storage  tanks.  There  was 
little  to  break  the  silence  but  the  sucking  of  the 
pumps,  or  perhaps  a  loud  remark  from  one  or 
other  of  us,  more  often  the  reverse  of  parliamen- 
tary, addressed  to  some  of  the  fatigue  party. 
Every  now  and  then  the  engine  would  give  a 
whistle  as  it  started  with  its  heavy  load  slowly 
along  the  line  in  the  darkness.  The  engine- 
driver  fell  asleep  at  last  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
so  I,  by  way  of  a  little  relaxation,  manned  the 
engine  and  drove  the  train  up  and  down  the 
line.  In  this  way  the  night  wore  on  till  at  length 
we  had  filled  the  last  mussock. 

Then  we  joined  the  camels  and  woke  up  the 
drivers,  who  were  sleeping  on  the  ground  rolled 
in  their  blankets.  There  were  one  or  two 
officers  with  the  various  detachments  of  camels 
making  up  the  whole  number,  and  these  soon 
had  their  men  together  and  ready  to  load  up  ; 
so  we  dismissed  the  Egyptians  and  went  to  work 
at  once  to  get  the  tins  on  the  camels,  for  it 
was  now  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
we  should  have  to  march  in  an  hour  and  a  half 

As  each  section  of  fifty  camels  was  loaded  we 
marched  them  off  with  orders  to  halt  opposite 
the  Head-quarter  camp. 
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During  this  time  we  were  working  by  the 
electric  light  thrown  on  us  from  the  Dolphin, 
which  gave  a  curious  weird  appearance  to  the 
mass  of  men  in  their  many-coloured  garments 
as  they  toiled  away  with  a  will  to  get  the  seven 
hundred  camels  loaded  before  the  day  should 
begin  to  break.  Afifghans,  Soumalis,  Punjabis, 
and  Bengalis,  all  mixed  up  together,  toiled  on 
through  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  the 
camels  grunted  and  groaned  and  made  the 
hours  hideous  with  their  horrible  sounds. 

Each  camel  had  two  tins  or  two  barrels  put 
on  him,  so  they  had  an  easy  load.  The  Indian 
camels  moved  along  in  strings  of  three,  but  the 
Berbera  animals  were  not  tied,  a  driver  looking 
after  three  or  four  of  them.  Some  of  the  barrels 
leaked  very  much,  as  the  wood  had  become  very 
dry,  and  the  mussocks,  as  I  have  already  said, 
very  soon  parted  with  half  their  contents.  The 
last  section  was  loaded  as  the  sky  began  to 
blush  in  the  east  with  the  presage  of  the  early 
dawn,  and  we  had  still  half  an  hour  left  us 
before  the  day  would  break.  What  a  night  of 
toil  it  had  been !  and  what  an  age  it  seemed 
since  one  o'clock  the  previous  afternoon !  Hot, 
tired,  sleepless,  and  foodless,  we  had  still  only 
half  completed  our  task  as  yet,  and  we  had  still 
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before  us  many  hours  of  work,  of  marching,  and 
probably  of  fighting,  in  all  the  heat  of  the  noon- 
day sun. 

It  will  be  long  indeed  before  I  forget  the 
kindness  of  a  friend  who  brought  me  a  cup  of 
cocoa  as  I  was  mounting  my  horse  to  catch  up 
the  front  line  of  camels.  It  is  always  thus  with 
soldiers — those  who  have  give  to  those  that 
have  not,  though  the  one  may  be  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  other,  and  though  they  meet 
then  for  the  first  time,  and  never  perhaps  after- 
wards. It  is  this  cameraderie  among  members 
of  the  same  cloth  which  marks  the  English 
soldier  above  all  others,  and  makes  the  English 
army  what  it  is.  I  have  seen  men  almost 
starving,  yet  share  with  a  comrade  what  would 
hardly  fill  their  own  mouths  three  times  over ; 
and  I  have  noticed  others  parched  with  thirst 
themselves  offer,  it  may  be  to  a  stranger,  the 
cup  of  precious  water  before  they  put  it  to 
their  own  lips.  It  is  in  trying  circumstances,  in 
times  of  tribulation,  and,  above  all,  in  times  of 
war,  that  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  man  are 
brought  out,  and  that  a  spirit  unknown  before 
shines  at  length  brilliant  in  its  true  colours. 

But  we  had  to  push  forward  ;  the  different 
units  of  the  force  were  gathering  together  and 
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forming  up  into  three  sides  of  one  vast  square, 
in  the  middle  of  which  were  hundreds  of  camels, 
our  water  detachment  being  but  a  quarter  of 
the  gathering, — mules  drawing  carts  with  en- 
trenching tools,  teams  of  horses,  ambulances, 
dhoolies  with  their  bearers  ready  to  receive  their 
ghastly  burdens,  and  the  various  detachments 
of  the  field  hospitals  with  their  doctors  and 
appliances.  The  cavalry  were  already  out  in 
front ;  the  sun  was  just  rising  above  the  horizon, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  his  heat  would  reach 
us,  when  at  length  the  vast  concourse  of  men 
and  baggage-animals  began  to  move,  and  the 
advance  had  begun.  The  huge  square,  measur- 
ing some  eight  hundred  yards  across,  went  for- 
ward in  a  cloud  of  dust  without  hurry  and 
without  noise,  save  the  clank  of  arms,  and 
with  all  that  marvellous  precision  of  movement 
attained  by  perfect  organization  and  thorough 
training,  for  around  us  was  some  of  the  flower 
of  the  British  army — a  chosen  force,  perfect  in 
every  detail,  animated  by  one  spirit,  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

So  forward  we  went  in  all  the 

"  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war" 

and  the  advance  had  begun  at  last. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HASHEEN. 

The  troops  composing  the  great  square,  in  which 
formation  we  advanced  towards  Hasheen,  were 
as  follows  : — The  front  face  was  composed  of 
three  battalions  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  viz.  the  49th, 
70th,  and  Royal  Marines  ;  the  other  regiment  of 
this  brigade,  the  53rd,  having  been  left  behind 
to  look  after  the  camp.  On  the  right  face  were 
the  Brigade  of  Guards,  and  the  left  face  was 
formed  by  the  Indian  Brigade,  viz.  the  15th 
Sikhs  and  the  17th  and  28th  Bombay  Native 
Infantry.  The  troops  inside  the  square,  besides 
the  Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps,  were 
the  17th  and  24th  companies  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  some  Madras  Sappers  and  Miners, 
two  rocket-troughs  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and 
a  battery  of  Gardner  guns.  The  cavalry  force 
in  front  was  composed  of  two  squadrons  of  the 
5th  Lancers,  two  squadrons  of  the  20th  Hussars, 
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and  four  squadrons  of  the  9th  Bengal  Cavalry. 
There  was  also  in  front  a  battery  of  Royal 
Horse  Artillery  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mounted  Infantry. 

With  the  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  cover- 
ing the  front  we  marched  along  through  the 
bush,  which  in  this  part  is  somewhat  scanty,  and 
did  not  impede  us  much.  The  square  moved 
a  little  too  fast  for  the  baggage-animals,  and 
there  being  no  rear  face  to  it,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  straggling  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to 
push  the  camels  along.  It  was  a  perpetual 
drive,  drive,  drive;  but  very  few  loads  were 
displaced,  and  none  of  the  water  was  lost  except 
through  the  leaking  of  the  barrels  and  the  skins. 

So,  with  the  sun  scorching  on  our  backs,  we 
marched  along  till  we  lost  sight  of  Suakin,  and 
at  length,  without  opposition,  reached  the  iso- 
lated hills  to  which  I  referred  in  the  last 
chapter. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  eight,  and  we  had 
come  a  distance  of  six  miles  or  more.  The 
square  was  halted  for  a  few  minutes,  while  our 
generals  scanned  the  hills  and  mountains  in  front 
and  settled  their  plan  of  attack,  as  it  was  seen 
that  the  enemy  did  not  mean  us  to  have  it  all 
our  own  way  as  we  had  had  the  day  before,  and 
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that  since  yesterday  he  had  concentrated  his 
forces  and  was  fully  intending  to  oppose  our 
further  advance.  The  country  in  front  of  us  was 
covered  with  a  dense,  thorny  bush ;  there  were 
a  few  rough  tracks  here  and  there,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  was  entirely  overgrown.  Nearer 
the  hills  the  bush  was  much  higher,  quite  high 
enough  indeed  to  hide  a  man  on  a  horse,  but 
the  hills  themselves  were  bare  and  rugged,  and 
very  precipitous. 

One  large  isolated  hill,  a  thousand  feet  high 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  stood  like  a  great 
island  out  of  the  surrounding  bush,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  this  hill  was  the  village  of  Hasheen. 
On  the  right,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Hasheen  Hill,  were  the  mountains,  some  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  high,  which  here  abut  on 
to  the  plain,  and  then  turn  again  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  towards  Handoub,  distant 
about  seven  miles.  Behind  Hasheen  the  range 
of  mountains  trends  away  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  till  they  circle  round  to  where  the 
village  of  Tamai  is  situated,  twelve  miles  to 
the  south-west. 

In  front  of  where  we  halted  stood  two  conical- 
shaped  hills,  one  behind  the  other,  and  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  while  to  the  left  of  this 
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there  was  a  much  lower  hill,  which  was  after- 
wards used  as  the  point  where  the  General 
Commanding  took  his  stand.  These  hills  were 
to  the  south  of  Hasheen  Hill,  and  a  mile  from 
it,  and  were  not  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
70th  Regiment  and  the  convoys  were  ordered 
off  to  take  up  their  position  between  the  two 
conical  hills  above  mentioned,  and  to  construct 
a  zariba  connecting  them  together.  Sand-bag 
redoubts  were  to  be  at  once  thrown  up  on  the 
summit  of  each,  to  hold  two  guns  of  the  Horse 
Artillery  battery,  and  the  Royal  Engineers  and 
Madras  Sappers  were  soon  at  work  dragging 
the  heavy  pieces  of  timber  they  had  brought 
with  them  up  the  steep  sides. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  49th,  supported  by  half 
a  battalion  of  Marines,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  great  hill  in  front  which  I  have  called 
Hasheen  Hill.  They  went  forward,  and  very 
soon  were  advancing  steadily  up  the  precipitous 
slopes  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  who 
were  posted  at  the  very  summit.  Never  hesi- 
tating an  instant,  they  continued  to  ascend  the 
hill,  neither  pausing  to  get  breath  nor  waiting 
to  return  the  enemy's  fire  till  they  reached  a 
kind  of  ledge  half-way  up.  Then  they  opened 
on  the  Arabs,  and  the  rattle  of  the  musketry 
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echoed  round  the  adjoining  mountains  as  volley 
after  volley  was  poured  in.  A  few  moments 
only,  and  then  again  the  gallant  49th  pressed 
forward,  carrying  Out  their  advance  as  if  at  some 
parade  at  home.  Steadily  they  ascended  the 
steep  rocky  ground  in  front  of  them,  while  the 
enemy,  almost  invisible  behind  the  boulders  and 
rocks,  redoubled  their  fire,  and  sought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  stem  the  tide  sweeping  towards  them. 
But  it  was  no  good  ;  the  firing  at  the  summit 
began  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  as  the  49th 
and  the  Marines  got  nearer  to  it ;  and  then  a 
few  minutes  more  and  the  hill  was  crowned,  and 
a  heavy  fire  at  once  opened  upon  the  retreating 
Arabs.  Wreaths  of  smoke  wrapped  the  top  of 
Hasheen  Hill,  and  told  that  in  this  part  of  the 
field  our  troops  had  gallantly  carried  out  the 
work  given  them  to  do. 

A  more  splendidly  executed  movement  could 
never  have  been  witnessed  ;  it  was  simply  mag- 
nificent, and  called  forth  the  praise  of  all  who 
saw  it.  After  a  long  march,  in  a  burning  sun 
and  under  a  heavy  fire,  the  men  moved  as 
if  on  parade,  taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of 
cover  the  ground  afforded,  and  going  steadily  to 
their  work  in  a  manner  that  defied  all  opposition. 

While   this   was   going   on    on   the   left,  the 
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other  half-battalion  of  the  Royal  Marines  was 
advancing-  up  the  ravine  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  and  Hasheen  Hill  on  the  left. 
The  bush  in  this  part  was  densely  thick,  and  it 
was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  they 
were  able  to  march  through  it.  The  half- 
battalion  moved  in  column  of  companies  ready 
at  any  moment  to  form  into  square.  In  front 
of  them  the  Mounted  Infantry  were  at  work 
driving  back  bodies  of  the  enemy  who  kept 
rushing  towards  them,  till  stopped  by  a  volley 
or  two,  and  then  retiring  again  to  renew  the 
same  tactics. 

The  20th  Hussars  were  operating  on  the  left, 
while  the  9th  Bengal  Cavalry,  with  the  5th 
Lancers,  were  on  the  right.  The  bush  was  so 
thick  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
cavalry  to  act  with  any  effect,  and  I  much 
doubt  whether  they  ought  ever  to  have  been 
used,  as  they  were,  in  such  a  country.  A 
squadron  of  the  9th  were  advancing  by  troops 
on  the  right  flank,  when  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy.  Unable  to  charge,  they  simply  were 
ordered  to  the  right-about,  and  retired  at  a 
gallop  to  get  out  of  the  ambush  into  which  they 
had   fallen.     In   a   certain  amount  of  disorder 
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they  fell  back,  and  as  they  galloped  to  the  rear 
to  reform  as  rapidly  as  possible,  they  were 
simply  run  down  by  the  Arabs.  With  surpris- 
ing agility  these  fellows  sped  over  the  ground 
after  the  retreating  horsemen,  seeming  almost 
to  fly  through  the  bush  as  they  sprang  from 
place  to  place.  Rushing  up  behind  the  horses, 
they  would  hamstring  the  poor  animals,  and  thus 
bring  the  riders  to  the  ground.  There  was  no 
time  to  stop  and  help  those  who  were  in  this 
way  dismounted,  as  the  men,  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  bush,  were  much  scattered. 
They  had  to  fight  as  best  they  could,  and  fall 
and  die  when  they  were  outnumbered  by  the 
rush  of  Arabs.  Three  Arabs  attacked  one  of 
the  dismounted  men,  who  fought  hard  indeed 
for  his  life.  Spearing  one,  and  cutting  down 
another  with  his  sword,  he  was  preparing  to 
despatch  his  third  antagonist,  when  he  was 
himself  run  through  from  behind,  and  thus  fell 
without  a  friendly  arm  to  help  him.  The  5th 
Lancers  had  been  halted  in  a  somewhat  open 
piece  of  ground  to  the  left  of  where  this 
was  going  on,  and  waiting  his  opportunity, 
their  commander,  with  considerable  forethought, 
delivered  his  charge  on  the  flank  of  the  pursuing 
Arabs,   going    right    through    them,  and   then 
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wheeling  round  and  taking  them  again  as  he 
returned  to  his  starting-point  to  reform.  The 
Arabs  practised  their  usual  tactics,  and  lay 
themselves  flat  on  the  ground  when  they  saw 
the  cavalry  approaching,  doing  their  best  to 
hamstring  the  horses  as  they  passed,  but  the 
lance  put  an  end  to  many  of  these  thus  sacrificed 
to  their  temerity.  The  leader  of  this  little  charge, 
who  was  a  true  soldier  and  thorough  type  of  a 
dashing  cavalry  officer,  was  himself  wounded  by 
one  of  the  spears  of  the  9th,  with  which  an  Arab 
had  armed  himself.  Kneeling  on  the  ground, 
the  fellow  kept  himself  in  front  of  the  officer, 
who  was  thus  rather  perplexed  to  know  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  so  he  went  straight  for  him 
with  his  drawn  sword.  The  Arab  suddenly 
jumped  on  one  side,  and  as  the  horseman 
passed  him,  endeavoured  to  run  him  through 
with  the  lance.  So  quick  was  the  Arab  that  the 
sword  was  too  late  to  parry  the  thrust,  and  the 
spear  was  lodged  deeply  in  the  rider's  thigh,  so 
deeply  indeed  as  to  wrench  it  from  the  Arab's 
grasp.  With  the  bridle  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
withdrawing  the  lance,  which  caught  in  a  bush 
and  nearly  unhorsed  this  gallant  soldier.  The 
enemy  lost  a  good  few  men  in  this  part  of  the 
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field,  and  another  officer  belonging  to  the  5th 
Lancers  laid  four  of  the  enemy  low  before  he 
emptied  his  revolver.  It  was  proved  again  that 
a  sword  against  a  spear  and  a  shield  is  abso- 
lutely useless,  and  that  a  lance  is  the  only 
weapon  of  offence  in  this  sort  of  warfare.  In  a 
fairly  open  piece  of  ground  a  regiment  of  Lancers 
would  simply  annihilate  any  force  of  Arabs 
opposed  to  them  ;  and  if  it  ever  comes  again  to 
our  having  to  do  battle  with  this  magnificent 
and  warlike  race,  a  complete  regiment  of  Lancers 
should  be  sent  out,  and  not  two  squadrons  of  a 
regiment  in  one  case,  and  a  regiment  unused  to 
the  lance  in  another. 

But  there  was  busy  work  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  field. 

A  large  party  of  the  enemy,  some  fifteen 
hundred  strong,  had  made  a  circuitous  march 
round  our  right  flank,  and  quite  unperceived, 
suddenly  appeared  in  our  rear  between  us  and 
Suakin,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
off  our  retreat  in  the  event  of  their  force  in  front 
being  successful.  But  the  gunners,  who  by  this 
time  had  dragged  one  of  their  guns  into  position 
on  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  conical  hills, 
viewed  them  before  they  were  able  to  get 
within   a  thousand  yards  of  us,  and  in  a  very 
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few  seconds  were  plunging  shell  into  the  middle 
of  them,  when  they  immediately  scattered 
through  the  bush  and  made  their  way  back 
again  to  where  they  started  from.  Artillery 
has  a  great  moral  effect  upon  the  Arabs,  and 
they  have  a  wholesome  horror  of  the  "  big  guns." 
,  About  this  time  news  was  brought  in  that 
large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  pouring  over 
from  the  direction  of  Tamai  and  threatening 
our  left  flank,  so  the  Indian  infantry,  who  before 
this  were  stationed  in  the  valley,  formed  in 
three  sides  of  a  square,  were  now  moved  off 
in  this  direction  and  deployed  into  line.  Pro- 
bably the  movement  was  seen  by  the  enemy, 
who  swung  round  to  the  rear  of  Hasheen  Hill 
and  were  lost  to  sight. 

The  Guards  had  been  ordered  to  advance  up 
the  valley  as  a  support  to  the  2nd  Brigade,  and 
in  a  huge  square  they  were  forcing  their  way 
through  the  dense  bush.  The  Coldstreams 
formed  the  front  face  of  this  square,  four  com- 
panies of  the  Scots  were  on  each  of  the  two  side 
faces,  and  the  Grenadiers  made  the  rear  face, 
while  a  battery  of  Gardner  guns,  manned  by  the 
Marine  Artillery,  also  accompanied  the  square. 
In  this  formation  they  were  thrown  forward, 
and  when  they  had  advanced  about  a  mile  were 
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halted  with  the  dense  bush  all  round  them.  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  retain  their 
formation  intact,  and  the  different  faces  were 
broken  here  and  there  by  patches  of  the  thorny 
jungle.  From  their  position  they  could  see 
nothing  of  the  enemy  for  some  time,  though 
bullets  were  whistling  over  their  heads  in  con^ 
siderable  numbers,  evidently  fired  from  the 
mountains,  where  the  enemy  were  in  great  force. 
A  party  of  six  hundred  Arabs  all  of  a  sudden 
appeared  on  the  right  face  of  the  square,  and 
with  the  utmost  ferocity  charged  down  upon  it ; 
but  the  Guards,  standing  as  steady  as  a  wall, 
received  them  with  a  withering  volley,  which 
stretched  half  their  number  lifeless  on  the  sand. 
Supported  by  a  large  force  some  three  thousand 
strong,  this  party  renewed  their  fruitless  efforts, 
and,  led  in  their  charges  by  a  youth  mounted 
on  a  white  camel,  did  their  utmost  to  gain  the 
mastery ;  but  it  was  utterly  useless,  for  they  had 
opposed  to  them  some  of  the  finest  troops  in  the 
world. 

The  roar  of  the  musketry  was  now  general 
over  the  whole  field,  the  enemy  were  firing  away 
in  the  valley  and  along  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
mountains  where  the  mounted  infantry  were 
driving   them  back,  the  49th  and  the  Marines 
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were  showering  bullets  down  from  their  point  of 
vantage,  while  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  in  the 
bush  in  front  told  of  the  Guards  being  hotly 
engaged.  Volley  succeeded  volley,  and  amidst 
the  crack,  crack,  of  the  rifles,  the  booming  of  the 
guns  re-echoed  through  the  mountains,  as  the 
Horse  Artillery  pitched  their  shells  with  unerring 
precision  into  the  enemy  wherever  he  showed 
thickest  and  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

Another  determined  attack  was  made  on  our 
right  flank,  where  the  70th  were  hard  at  work 
under  a  covering  party  building  the  zariba  ;  but 
these  fellows  being  charged  by  the  5th  Lancers 
and  9th  Bengal  Cavalry,  were  driven  off  and 
great  numbers  of  them  killed. 

A  little  before  one  o'clock,  the  enemy's  fire 
having  slackened,  the  49th  and  Marines  were 
withdrawn  from  Hasheen  Hill  and  ordered  to 
fall  back  towards  the  conical  hills  in  rear.  The 
Guards  were  also  ordered  to  retire. 

No  sooner  had  the  49th  and  Marines  begun 
to  descend  their  hill,  than  the  top  was  almost 
instantaneously  re-occupied  by  the  enemy,  who 
opened  a  brisk  fire  on  our  retiring  troops.  A 
large  force  also  having  ascended  the  lower  part 
of  this  hill  where  it  rose  out  of  the  valley, 
opened  an  exceedingly  heavy  fire  on  the  Brigade 
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of  Guards  now  also  falling  back.  Their  square 
was  much  hampered  by  being  absolutely  filled 
with  baggage-animals,  dhoolie-bearers,  cavalry, 
and  even  artillery,  who  had  all  taken  refuge 
inside  it,  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  the 
Guards'  heavy  fire.  There  was  no  hurry,  and 
the  men  moved  with  the  utmost  steadiness 
under  the  galling  fire  poured  in  upon  them. 
Every  now  and  then  the  square  would  halt 
and  reply  with  a  volley  or  two ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  see  the  crafty  enemy,  who  took  good 
care  to  hide  himself  behind  the  thickest  of  the 
bush,  and  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hills.  Many 
a  man  fell,  shot  dead,  and  many  were  hit  ; 
while  more  than  one  officer  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  inside  the  square.  The  dead  and 
wounded  alike  were  all  placed  inside  the  dhoo- 
lies,  and  this  caused  a  certain  amount  of  delay, 
as  parts  of  the  force  were  halted  to  look  after 
the  casualties.  Falling  back  in  this  way  was  a 
slow,  tedious  business,  and  it  has  never  been 
revealed  why  the  Guards  were  ever  put  forward 
into  an  impenetrable  jungle  to  stand  and  be 
•shot  at.  Under  the  most  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances they  behaved  with  the  utmost  cool- 
jiess,  and  the  majestic  way  in  which  they  carried 
-out  their  retreat,  oyer  about  a  mile  and.  a  half 
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of  the  roughest  country,  beset  by  an  invisible 
enemy,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  had  the  enemy  been 
better  marksmen,  and  understood  thoroughly 
the  use  of  their  rifles,  the  Brigade  of  Guards 
would  have  been  simply  decimated.  It  was 
folly  first  of  all  to  put  them  in  such  a  position, 
but  this  folly  was  surpassed  by  the  way  the 
retreat  was  ordered.  By  the  falling  back  of  the 
49th  and  Marines  from  Hasheen  Hill,  we  gave 
back  to  the  enemy  a  position  for  which  our 
men  had  fought  most  gallantly,  and  from  which 
they  were  able  to  annoy  us  considerably  without 
our  being  in  anyway  able  to  reply.  With  no 
means  of  covering  their  retreat,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cavalry  actually  inside 
their  square,  the  Guards  were  exposed  for  an 
hour  or  more  to  a  fire,  which,  if  it  had  been 
better  directed,  would  have  nearly  annihilated 
them.  To  run  such  risks  is  hardly  forethought, 
and  to  handle  troops  thus  is  not  generalship. 

With  the  falling  back  of  the  Brigade  of 
Guards  and  the  two  battalions  of  the  2nd 
Brigade,  the  firing  ceased  along  the  whole  line, 
and  the  action  was  virtually  over. 

There  was  a  report  that  the  enemy  was 
threatening  our  left  flank,  and  that  large  bodies 
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were  advancing  from  that  direction  ;  but  this 
was  found  to  be  groundless,  and  moreover,  there 
was  force  enough  in  that  part  of  the  field  to 
repel  any  attack,  as  we  could  just  see  the 
Indian  Brigade  still  standing  there  in  line,, 
while  their  forms  seemed  to  dance  in  the  mirage 
of  the  intense  heat. 

The  formation  of  the  force,  after  the  various 
battalions  had  fallen  back,  was  as  follows.  The 
right  was  protected  by  the  two  hills,  and  the 
zariba,  now  almost  completed,  and  held  by  the 
70th.  Next  to  this  the  remaining  four  guns  of 
the  Horse  Artillery  battery  took  up  a  position 
on  the  low  hill  to  the  left,  which  I  have  already 
referred  to  as  being  the  point  where  the  Staff 
were  stationed.  In  rear  of  this  was  a  part  of 
the  cavalry.  Further  to  the  left  were  the  three 
battalions  of  the  Guards,  and  the  49th  and 
Royal  Marines  ;  while  on  the  left  flank  were  the 
Indian  battalions  drawn  up  in  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  and  in 
rear  of  them.  The  general  formation  was  thus 
three  sides  of  a  square. 

Bodies  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  seen  hovering 
about  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  on  these 
the  artillery  opened  fire  for  upwards  of  twenty 
minutes.    Many  of  the  shells  took  effect,  but  the 
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range  was  a  very  long  one,  and  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  see  in  what  measure  our  fire  was  suc- 
cessful. No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Arabs  to  attack  us,  and  so  the  men  were  allowed 
to  sit  down  and  eat  their  dinners,  while  the 
wounded  were  brought  in  to  the  field  hospitals 
and  the  dead  collected  and  laid  carefully  in  the 
dhoolies.  The  doctors  had  their  hands  pretty 
full,  and  they  had  to  attend  to  ghastly  wounds, 
for  the  spears  cut  long  and  deep.  I  am  sure 
nobody  will  deny  the  doctors  a  word  of 
praise  for  their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  for  their  kindness  and  gentleness  to 
the  suffering.  Present  in  the  very  forefront 
of  the  action  all  through  the  day,  they  were 
always  at  the  point  where  they  were  most 
w^anted,  and  many  were  the  cases  where  lives 
were  saved  through  their  prompt  attention 
which  otherwise  must  have  been  most  assuredly 
lost.  One  at  least  met  his  death  when  engaged 
in  this  work  of  mercy,  and  grand  as  the  death 
is  of  a  man  who  falls  fighting  for  Queen  and 
Country,  that  of  one  who  yields  up  his  life 
while  tending  the  poor  suffering  mortals  around 
him  on  the  battle-field  seems  to  me  not  one  whit 
less  glorious. 

The  water  transport  had  now  plenty  to   do 
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serving  out  water  to  the  different  regiments. 
Half  a  gallon  was  allowed  per  man,  and  camels 
were  sent  off  in  all  directions  carrying  the  re- 
freshment the  men  so  much  needed.  We  had 
brought  out  with  the  force  nearly  twelve 
thousand  gallons  of  water,  so  that  there  wa.s  not 
only  plenty  for  every  one,  but  sufficient  to  give 
the  horses  and  mules  a  drink,  though  I  am  afraid 
from  this  not  being  generally  known  a  good 
many  animals  went  without.  The  camels  had 
been  watered  the  night  before,  so  they  required 
none. 

The  zariba  was  being  rapidly  strengthened, 
^nd  a  portion  of  the  battery  of  Gardner  guns 
was  also  being  posted  inside  it,  so  with  the  70th 
to  hold  the  zariba,  and  the  two  hills  armed  with 
a  gun  each,  the  place  seemed  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  out  against  any  odds.  Provisions  for 
four  days  for  this  force  had  been  brought  out^ 
and  nearly  six  thousand  gallons  of  water  was 
stored  partly  in  three  large  iron  tanks  and  a 
canvas  tank  which  the  Engineers  had  carried 
out  with  them.  There  was  also  a  considerable 
store  of  ammunition,  so  altogether  the  zariba 
was  well  found.  The  zariba  was  a  small  one, 
the  two  conical-shaped  hills  being  connected 
by   two  high   hedges  made  out  of  the  thorny 
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bush  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  about 
thirty  yards  apart.  A  shallow  trench  was  dug- 
in  rear  of  this  hedge,  and  the  sand  thrown  up 
against  the  hedge  to  give  it  additional  strength. 
Sentries  were  placed  all  along  the  trench  at 
night  time,  and  the  men  always  slept  in  such 
a  position  that  they  were  ready  at  any  moment 
to  defend  difTerent  portions  of  the  work.  The 
distance  across  from  the  top  of  one  hill  to  the 
top  of  the  other  was  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.  A  signalling-party  was  also 
posted  on  one  of  the  hills,  so  that  communication 
might  in  this  way  be  kept  up  with  Suakin  by 
means  of  the  heliograph. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock  the  artillery  ceased 
firing,  and  there  were  no  further  signs  of  the 
enemy  to  be  seen.  The  men  were  by  this  time 
rested,  and  orders  were  accordingly  given  to 
prepare  to  march  back  again  to  Suakin.  It  was 
some  time  before  all  was  ready,  as  the  various 
battalions  had  to  be  marched  into  position,  and 
the  camels  and  mules  collected  before  a  start 
could  be  made  for  home. 

The  formation  in  which  our  return  march  was 
made  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  we  had 
advanced  in  the  morning.  The  Guards  were 
on   the   proper   right,   marching  in    column   of 
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companies,  the  Indian  Brigade  was  on  the  left, 
while  the  two  battalions  of  the  2nd  Brigade 
formed  the  rear  or  proper  front  face.  In  the 
inside  of  the  square  were  the  transport  animals, 
and  the  dhoolies,  and  dhoolie-bearers  carrying 
our  killed  and  our  wounded. 

I  believe  all  our  killed  were  brought  in  and 
buried  the  following  day  at  the  Christian 
Cemetery  down  by  the  harbour.  The  wounded 
were  taken  to  the  base  hospital,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Ganges  hospital-ship. 

Our  losses  were  officially  returned  as  follows  : 
three  officers  and  twenty  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  killed,  and  two  officers  and 
forty-one  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
wounded. 

There  were  several  cases  of  sunstroke  and 
extreme  exhaustion,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  as  the  men  had  been  under  arms 
since  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
every  one  had  had  a  hard  day's  work.  The 
march  out  to  Hasheen  was  a  hot  and  tedious 
one  of  over  seven  miles,  then  followed  the  fight 
and  heavy  work  of  the  day  in  a  sun  which 
absolutely  seemed  to  singe,  and  when  all  this 
was  over  there  was  the  march  home  again 
through  the  prickly  bush  and  heavy  sand.     The 
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whole  force  worked  magnificently  and  the  General 
ought  to  have  been  proud  of  his  troops.  They 
deserved  all  the  praise  they  got.  The  honour 
of  the  day  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  49th  and 
the  Marines,  whose  feat  of  the  morning  will  long 
remain  in  our  memories  ;  but  all  alike  deserved 
praise,  though  some  had  a  better  chance  of 
distinguishing  themselves  than  others. 

A  good  many  of  us  were  much  struck  with 
the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  who  worked  on  a 
regular  system  and  evidently  a  prearranged  plan. 

First  of  all  they  relinquished  the  two  conical 
hills  to  us,  and  fell  back  to  the  superior  range  in 
rear,  from  which  they  had  complete  command 
of  the  whole  ground  in  front. 

Their  tactics  in  the  valley  w^ere,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  draw  us  on,  as  they  purposely  con- 
cealed their  main  body  in  the  hollow  behind 
Hasheen  Hill.  In  this  way  a  smaller  force  con- 
tinued to  retire  slowly  before  the  half  battalion 
of  Marines  and  the  Native  Infantry,  always  just 
retaining  touch  and  keeping  up  all  the  while  a 
tolerably  brisk  fire.  But  the  officer  commanding 
the  Royal  Marines,  who  was  an  experienced 
soldier  of  many  a  hard-fought  field,  told  me 
himself  that  he  saw  through  their  little  game 
and  halted  his  half-battalion  to  await  orders. 
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While  they  engaged  us  in  the  front  in  this 
way,  they  managed  to  lay  in  wait  for  our 
cavalry,  a  part  of  whom  they  entrapped,  while 
with  a  considerable  force  they  threatened  our 
right  and  left  flanks  simultaneously,  and  des- 
patched as  well  a  body,  fifteen  hundred  strong,, 
to  attack  us  in  rear.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
guns  of  the  Horse  Artillery  on  the  hills,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  attempt  on  our  rear  would 
have  been  successful,  and  the  whole  of  oui* 
transport  destroyed. 

The  transport  was  huddled  together  on  the 
left  of  the  zariba,  and  without  any  guard  except 
two  companies  of  the  70th,  all  the  other  men 
being  hard  at  work  building  the  zariba.  I  was 
told  by  an  officer,  who  was  stationed  here  all  the 
day,  that  when  he  was  ordered  to  get  his  men 
together  to  protect  the  transport  from  an  attack, 
which  at  that  moment  seemed  imminent,  he  only 
had  sufficient  men  to  put  along  one  side  of  the 
mass  of  animals,  and  those  were  a  yard  apart — 
an  efficient  defence  this  against  the  impetuous- 
onslaught  of  a  large  force  of  Arabs  1 

Altogether  the  generalship  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  was  good,  and  it  was  lucky  for  us  we 
went  out  as  strong  as  we  did.  Most  of  the  men 
we  engaged  were  of  the  Hadendowa  tribes,  but 
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we  heard  afterwards,  that  a  large  force  of  some 
three  thousand  Amarars  were  drawn  up  in 
rear,  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  fight  went — 
so  much  for  the  "  friendlies." 

The  strength  of  the  enemy  was  variously 
estimated  at  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
but  reports  differed  materially  in  different  parts 
of  the  field.  The  intense  thickness  of  the  bush 
prevented  our  seeing  what  their  strength  really 
was,  and,  added  to  this,  there  were  large  bodies 
of  men  in  the  mountains  watching  their  oppor- 
tunity. I  do  not  think  myself  there  were  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  men  present,  but  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  strength  of 
the  party  was  that  came  over  from  the  Tamai 
direction.  Their  losses  must  have  been  very 
heavy,  for  added  to  the  execution  done  by  the 
Mounted  Infantry  and  the  Cavalry,  the  49th  and 
Marines  must  have  slain  a  considerable  number; 
and  further  than  this  the  steady  and  very  heavy 
fire  of  the  Guards'  square  must  have  told  con- 
siderably on  the  dense  formation,  in  which  the 
enemy  made  their  repeated  charges.  The 
artillery  fire  was  also  not  without  effect.  The 
opinion  among  many  was  that  there  must  have 
been  twelve  hundred  of  the  Arabs  killed  ;  but  I 
should  fancy  a  thousand   would  be  nearer  the 
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mark.  To  this  must  be  added  the  number  of 
wounded,  which  must  of  necessity  have  been 
considerable  also. 

With  our  own  wounded  brought  back  to 
camp,  was  the  youth  who  led  the  charges  on  the 
Guards'  square,  riding  on  a  white  camel.  He 
was  slightly  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner  of, 
being  afterwards  taken  to  the  "  H  "  Redoubt 
Hospital,  where  he  received  every  care  and 
attention,  just  as  one  of  our  own  men.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  appreciated  a  cot  provided 
with  sheets,  which  must  have  been  a  somewhat 
foreign  luxury  to  him,  but  he  was  kept  in  a 
tent  by  himself,  and  had  a  man  continually 
v/atching  him,  both  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons.  His  great  grief  was  that  his 
white  camel  had  been  killed,  and  he  seemed  to 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  get  over  this.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  showed  any  particular  signs  of 
gratitude  for  the  kindnesses  he  received ;  but  this 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  representative 
of  the  race,  who  hated  and  detested  us  most 
bitterly. 

I  alluded  just  now  to  the  way  in  which  the 
transport  animals  were  left  without  any  efficient 
guard  to  look  after  them.  The  English  portion 
of  the  transport  was  of  course  not  numerous 
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enough  to  be  of  any  use,  added  to  which  they 
had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  to  look  after  the 
native  drivers.  A  part  of  the  Transport  Corps 
was,  moreover,  told  off  to  occupy  the  small  hill 
on  the  left,  which  duty  should  surely  have  been 
carried  out  by  some  one  else,  and  thus  the  chance 
of  guarding  or  defending  the  camels  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

There  was  another  thing  at  which  we  were 
somewhat  astonished,  and  that  was  that  the 
transport,  comprising  in  all,  that  day,  somewhere 
about  twelve  hundred  camels,  was  suffered  to 
march  the  whole  way  out  from  Suakin  to  where 
the  force  made  their  first  halt,  a  mile  from  the 
conical  hills,  without  any  guard  whatsoever. 
We  have  often  wondered  since  how  it  was  the 
enemy  did  not  take  advantage  of  this,  as  he 
might  so  easily  have  done  by  one  of  his  rapidly 
executed  movements. 

Many  hours  were  not,  however,  destined  to 
pass  before  a  fearful  fate  was  to  overtake  this 
same  transport  through  the  laxity  and  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  its 
protection,  and  through  an  overweening  confi- 
dence in  their  own  strength. 

Our  march  back  was  a  long  business  and  a 
very  tedious   one,  for   we   were   all  thoroughly 
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tired.  A  hot  sun  scorched  our  backs  and  the 
dust  half  suffocated  us,  but  the  camp  came  in- 
to sight  at  last,  with  Suakin  behind  it  in  the 
distance,  and  in  another  hour  we  were  passing 
the  line  of  redoubts  and  the  different  battalions 
were  breaking  off  to  their  own  parts  of  the 
camp,  while  those  we  had  left  behind  came 
out  to  meet  us  to  hear  the  news  or  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  safety  of  some  friend. 

We  rode  on  down  to  the  Head-quarter  camp 
to  make  our  report,  and  then,  just  as  the  sun  set, 
we  reached  our  own  tents,  having  had  a  spell  of 
work  of  over  thirty  hours  with  little  or  no  food 
and  without  a  rest  of  any  kind.  We  were 
almost  too  tired  to  eat,  and  sleep  was  all  we 
asked  for  ;  but  our  night  was  not  without  alarms, 
and  many  shots  were  fired.  I  think,  though,  it 
would  have  taken  heavy  firing  indeed  to  have 
disturbed  some  of  us. 

Our  first  real  fight  with  the  Hadendowas  was 
thus  over,  though  what  was  gained  by  it  nobody 
ever  knew.  The  enemy  on  their  side  celebrated 
it  as  a  victory,  while  her  Gracious  Majesty  on 
ours  sent  a  telegram  congratulating  the  troops 
on  their  success  and  thanking  them  for  their 
gallantry. 

All  that  was  gained  by  the  action  of  Hasheea 
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was  the  possession  of  two  small  hills  which  we 
secured  without  firing  a  shot,  and  before  the 
fighting  began.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
we  marched  out  with  the  intention  of  occupying 
Hasheen,  and  of  thus  depriving  the  enemy  of 
their  water  supply  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
but  we  never  went  within  a  mile  of  the  wells, 
which  had  been  noticed  by  the  reconnoitring 
party  the  day  before,  and  we  contented  ourselves 
with  leaving  a  force  behind  in  a  barren  situation, 
too  small  in  itself  to  take  any  active  measures 
against  the  enemy,  and  depending  the  whole 
while  they  stopped  there  on  their  friends  at 
Suakin  being  able  to  run  them  out  convoys  of 
supplies  and  water. 

To  the  Arab  mind  a  defeat  is  not  a  defeat 
unless  the  one  force  can  follow  up  his  advantage 
and  drive  home  his  blow.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  when  they  saw  us  retire  from  the  positions 
we  had  carried  in  the  morning,  and  then  quietly 
march  off  back  again  to  camp  in  the  afternoon, 
they  concluded  we  had  had  the  worst  of  it,  and 
agreed  to  celebrate  the  affair  as  a  victory.  The 
mere  killing  of  a  certain  number  of  their  force 
means  nothing  at  all  to  them,  and  unless  they 
are  dispersed,  shattered,  and  absolutely  driven 
off  the  field,  it  is  as  much  their  victory  as  that 
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of  their  enemies,  and  most  certainly  they  do  not 
reckon  it  a  defeat. 

As  to  the  moral  effect  the  battle  of  Hasheen 
had  upon  them,  this  was  illustrated  two  days 
after,  and  showed  in  an  unmistakable  way  that 
it  amounted  to  nil. 

How  far  our  generals  were  justified  in  their 
course  it  is  neither  my  wish  nor  my  intention  to 
inquire.  We  in  the  force  only  knew  that  many 
good  men  and  true  fell  that  day,  and  we  knew 
also  that  as  soldiers  we  had  done  what  we  were 
ordered,  and  done  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability  ; 
but  how  far  the  blood  then  shed  helped  us  on 
our  way  at  all,  or  furthered  the  object  of  the 
campaign,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  and 
were  never  afterwards  enlightened. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

THE  ZARIBA. 

As  I  said  in  the  last  chapter,  many  of  us  enjoyed 
a  fair  night's  sleep,  and  by  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning  we  were  ready  for  more  work,  and 
more  fighting  if  necessary.  When  I  talk  of  a 
night's  rest,  though,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  went 
to  bed  comfortably,  for  we  none  of  us  took  our 
clothes  off,  but  merely  lay  down  as  we  were,  with 
our  loaded  revolvers  and  our  swords  beside  us, 
too  dead  tired  for  anything  else. 

I  must  mention  an  amusing  little  episode  to 
do  with  the  way  we  carried  out  our  ablutions. 
A  few  days  before  we  had  "  come  by  "  a  barrel 
of  water,  which  we  annexed  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  good  bath.  We  then  secured  the  half 
of  an  old  water-butt,  and  filling  it  nearly  full  of 
water,  proceeded  solemnly  to  take  a  tub  in  it 
one  after  the  other,  and  five  of  us  thus  enjoyed 
the  first  real  wash  we  had  had  for  a  very  long 
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time.  We  did  not  upset  the  water,  though,  after 
our  first  wash,  but  kept  it  religiously,  and  for 
the  next  five  days  continued  to  tub  in  it  when- 
ever we  had  a  chance.  By  the  morning  after 
we  returned  from  the  battle  of  Hasheen  we  had 
been  separated  from  our  tub  for  two  days,  and 
when  it  came  to  the  first  one's  turn  to  wash,  I 
saw  him  at  work  with  an  iron  cup,  skimming  a 
thick  glutinous  scum  from  the  top  of  the  water, 
after  completing  which  operation,  with  the  ut- 
most gravity,  he  as  solemnly  proceeded  to  take 
his  tub  like  a  true  Englishman.  I  must  confess 
that  the  black  and  putrescent  water  of  our  bath 
that  morning  defeated  me,  and  I  never  tubbed 
again. 

It  was  evident  that  another  advance  was  con- 
templated almost  immediately,  and  though  no 
orders  were  issued  about  where  we  were  going 
to  march  to  next,  we,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
2 1  St  of  March,  were  told  that  we  were  to  have 
as  much  water  as  possible  loaded  up  and  ready 
to  start  an  hour  before  daybreak  on  the  next 
morning. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  tins  we  had  left  at 
the  Hasheen  Zariba,  we  were  rather  short  of 
means  of  carrying  a  large  supply  of  water,  but 
all   through   that   night   we   worked    on   again 
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pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  had  done 
two  nights  before,  and  filled  every  vessel  we 
could  get  hold  of.  By  four  o'clock  we  were 
marching  off  to  join  the  remainder  of  the  Trans- 
port up  at  the  Right  Water  Fort,  where  also  the 
whole  of  the  troops  were  paraded  before  starting. 

The  force  which  marched  out  this  Sunday 
morning,  the  22nd  of  March,  was  composed  as 
follows :  The  49th,  the  Royal  Marines,  the 
Indian  Brigade,  a  battery  of  four  Gardner  guns, 
manned  by  the  sailors,  a  detachment  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  a  squadron  of  the  5th 
Lancers.  There  was,  of  course,  as  well  a  proper 
complement  of  dhoolie-bearers,  doctors,  and 
ambulances,  an  ammunition  column,  a  telegraph- 
cart,  with  wires,  etc.,  and  a  huge  number  of 
transport  animals  carrying  supplies  for  four 
thousand  men  for  three  days. 

All  were  on  the  move  by  half-past  four 
o'clock.  In  front,  the  49th  and  Marines,  with 
the  battery  of  Gardner  guns,  moved  in  one 
square,  while  in  rear  was  a  second  square  com- 
posed of  the  Indian  Infantry,  with  the  whole  of 
the  transport. 

The  orders  were  that  this  force  was  to  advance 
about  five  or  six  miles  in  the  direction  of  Tamai, 
that   is  south-south-west  of  Suakin,  and   there 
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halt  and  build  a  zariba,  in  which  the  stores  and 
water  were  to  be  left,  guarded  by  a  portion  of 
the  force,  while  the  remainder  were  to  return  to 
the  camp  with  the  transport  animals  as  soon  as 
the  work  had  been  accomplished.  In  this  way 
a  kind  of  depot  was  to  be  formed  well  on  the 
way  to  Tamai,  and  stores  of  all  sorts  were  to 
be  massed  there  by  convoys  marching  out  daily 
from  Suakin. 

The  whole  of  the  force  was  under  command 
of  General  MacNeill,  and  the  advance  was  un- 
disturbed by  the  enemy,  who  indeed  showed  no 
signs  of  being  in  force  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  first  part  of  the  march  was  through  country 
covered  with  small  isolated  patches  of  bush,  but 
nothing  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  troops. 
Further  on,  the  bush  became  much  thicker  and 
closer,  and  the  cavalry  had  some  difficulty  in 
forcing  their  way  through  it,  being  thus  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  thorough  view  of  the 
surrounding  ground. 

Having  arrived  at  length  at  a  point  about  six 
miles  out,  the  whole  force  was  halted  and  three 
zaribas  marked  out,  joining  one  another,  and 
placed  like  the  squares  on  a  chess-board  taken 
diagonally.  The  two  outside  squares  were  to  be 
occupied  by  the  49th  and  Marines,  having  two 
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Gardner  guns  in  each,  while  the  third  or  centre 
square,  which  was  double  the  size  of  the  other 
two,  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  Indian  Brigade, 
and  was  the  one  in  which  all  the  stores  were 
placed. 

After  a  short  interval  for  rest,  a  part  of  the 
force  was  ordered  to  pile  their  arms  and  set  to 
work  at  once  to  cut  down  the  bush  and  drag  it 
in  to  build  the  zariba,  while  others  were  digging 
trenches  or  helping  to  unload  the  transport 
animals  and  carry  the  cases  of  tinned  meat  and 
biscuits  into  the  centre  square.  Later  on  the 
men  were  allowed  to  sit  down  and  have  their 
dinners,  for  they  wanted  a  little  rest,  as  the 
march  had  been  a  heavy  one,  and  the  work  of 
cutting  down  and  dragging  the  bush  about  was 
exceedingly  hard  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  force  were 
standing  to  their  arms,  while  the  remainder 
worked  at  the  zaribas.  Small  pickets  consisting 
of  from  four  to  five  men  each,  drawn  from  the 
Indian  Brigade,  were  thrown  forward  into  the 
bush,  which  was  especially  thick  on  the  side 
where  the  28th  Bombay  Infantry  were  stationed. 
Beyond  these  infantry  pickets  were  the  cavalry 
pickets  and  videttes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
transport  animals   had   been  unladen,  and   the 
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stores  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  large  square. 
The  camels  were  drawn  up  in  a  body  on  one 
side  of,  and  about  seventy  yards  from,  the 
^^aribas  of  the  Marines  and  the  Indian  Brigade, 
and  those  that  had  been  unladen  were  waiting 
for  orders  to  start  on  their  return  march  to 
Suakin,  according  to  the  pre-arranged  plan. 

All  around  seemed  quiet ;  the  men  continued 
at  their  work,  and  the  two  small  sandbag  re- 
doubts at  the  corners  of  the  zaribas  of  the  49th 
and  Marines  were  gradually  being  completed, 
when  a  cavalry  vidette  came  galloping  in  to  tell 
the  General  that  parties  of  the  enemy  had  been 
seen  not  far  off  in  the  bush.  The  General  was 
asking  the  man  in  what  force  he  thought  the 
€nemy  were,  when  a  second  vidette  came  in 
telling  the  same  story,  that  the  Arabs  were  col- 
lecting in  force  round  the  zaribas.  Then  sud- 
denly the  air  was  rent  with  the  most  frightful 
yell ;  the  cavalry  outposts  came  clattering  in, 
dashing  through  the  working  parties,  and  a  heavy 
fire  was  poured  upon  us  from  the  enemy,  who 
seemed  all  at  once  to  have  sprung  out  of  the 
earth  where  but  a  second  before  all  had  seemed 
so  quiet  and  so  still.  There  was  a  cry  all  round, 
''  Stand  to  your  arms,  men ! "  "  Stand  to  your 
arms!"  but,  alas!  some  of  the  men  were  without 
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arms,  for  they  had  put  them  down  on  the  ground 
while  they  were  toiling  away  at  their  work. 
There  was  a  rush  to  the  partially  formed  zaribas, 
and,  mixed  up  together,  Englishmen  and  Indians 
stood  back  to  back  fighting  for  life  against  an 
overwhelming  force. 

A  large  body  of  the  Arabs  had  at  the  same 
time  attacked  the  mass  of  camels  and  transport 
animals,  who  turned  round  and,  like  a  vast 
surging  sea,  came  onward  towards  the  zaribas, 
crashing  through  the  bush,  swaying  with  their 
mighty  weight,  and  trampling  down  everything 
in  their  course  as  they  swept  forward  enveloped 
in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  maddened  and  terrified. 
The  Arabs  were  among  them,  hacking,  hewing 
right  and  left,  ham-stringing  and  ripping  up  the 
wretched  camels,  and  cutting  down  mercilessly 
the  poor  miserable  native  drivers  who,  unarmed 
and  helpless,  were  hemmed  in  and  carried  on- 
ward by  the  flood.  Many  of  our  own  men  and 
officers,  too,  w^ere  in  this  way  driven  forward, 
unable  to  extricate  themselves  or  even  to 
draw  their  swords.  Mules,  horses,  and  camels 
were  huddled  into  one  hopeless  mass  of  inex- 
tricable confusion,  while  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  screams  of  men  and  animals  and  the  roar  of 
the  musketry. 
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The  17th  Native  Infantry  had  possession  of 
this  part  of  the  ground,  the  Marines  being  on 
their  left.  It  was  on  this  point  that  the  con- 
fused mass  of  men  and  animals  fell.  The  17th 
were  for  the  moment  somewhat  scattered,  but 
groups  of  men  stood  fast  here  and  there,  and 
poured  in  their  fire,  in  the  general  confusion, 
right  into  the  men  and  animals  in  front  of  them. 
It  was  a  minute  before  they  were  able  to  form 
up  in  any  way,  and  then  they  fired  upon  friend 
and  foe  at  once,  and  men  and  animals  went  down 
before  the  leaden  hail,  killed  by  our  own  bullets. 
But  the  Marines  on  the  left  stood  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  it  was  well  they  did.  The  enemy 
dashed  onwards,  with  almost  irresistible  impulse, 
falling  in  terrible  numbers  before  their  well- 
directed  volleys,  and  not  being  stopped  until 
they  were  actually  touching  our  bayonets.  Led 
by  sheikhs  carrying  white  banners  inscribed 
with  the  Mahdi's  name,  they  charged  again  and 
again,  rushing  up  to  the  face  of  the  square  and 
engaging  our  men  hand-to-hand.  Many  of 
these  Arabs  would  fall  before  the  rain  of  bullets, 
but,  picking  themselves  up  instantly,  they  would 
dash  forward  with  the  rest,  till,  pierced  through 
and  through,  they  reached  the  square  at  last,  posi- 
tively riddled  by  the  fire.     It  was  a  supremely 
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awful  moment,  but  the  English  foot-soldier  again 
proved  himself  invincible,  and  stood  facing  the 
foe — which  outnumbered  him  ten  to  one — without 
a  waver  and  without  a  move,  save  to  load  and 
reload  or  drive  home  the  thrust  of  the  weapon 
in  the  use  of  which  he  ranks  before  all  others. 
So  Arab  and  Englishman  hacked  and  hewed, 
and  shot  and  thrust,  till  blood  flowed  out  on  the 
ground  like  water,  and  black  and  white  man 
alike  bit  the  dust  or  writhed  in  death-agony 
on  the  hot  sands  of  that  parched-up  desert. 

The  49th  zariba  was  entered  by  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Arabs,  as  many  of  the  men  were,  as 
I  have  already  said,  outside,  cutting  down  the 
bush.  Getting  their  arms  as  quickly  as  possible, 
two  companies  of  this  gallant  regiment  formed 
rallying  squares,  and  in  this  formation  none  of 
the  Arabs  could  touch  them.  They  did  their 
best  with  shot  and  spear  alike,  led  on,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  field,  by  sheikhs  carrying  banners, 
on  one  of  which  was  inscribed  the  words  in 
Arabic,  "  Whosoever  fights  under  this  banner 
shall  have  victory."  So  crafty  were  the  enemy 
in  the  way  they  attacked  these  detached  portions 
of  our  force,  that  they  got  round  between  them 
and  the  zaribas,  as  they  saw  that  our  men  would 
not  be  able  to  fire  in  this  direction  for  fear  of 
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injuring  their  friends.     But  cold  steel  did  what 
the  bullet  was  unable  to  do. 

Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  coolness 
and  signal  bravery  of  the  49th,  as  they  fought 
their  zariba  against  overwhelming  numbers,  who 
never  faltered  for  a  moment  in  delivering  charge 
upon  charge.  It  was  the  triumph  of  perfect 
discipline,  combined  with  the  utmost  bravery, 
over  a  glorious  pluck  untutored  in  the  ways  of 
war.  Nothing  but  this  saved  our  force  that  day. 
Had  there  been  the  least  unsteadiness,  had  there 
been  the  slightest  hesitation  on  our  side,  our 
force  must  have  been  doomed.  Nothing  could 
have  saved  us  but  this  perfect  self-possession  and 
steadiness  when  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  sterling  quality  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  another  catastrophe  more  awful  than 
that  of  Isandlanha,  another  massacre  more  fear- 
ful than  that  of  Maiwand,  must  have  occurred 
that  Sunday  afternoon.  Never  did  the  sterling 
quality  of  the  British  soldier  shine  out  more 
brightly  than  it  did  on  this  occasion.  Never  did 
men  face  death  more  resolutely  and  with  greater 
sang-froid.  The  glory  of  the  British  army  has 
not  yet  departed,  when  deeds  of  this  sort  can  be 
performed.  Happy  is  the  country  who  possesses 
such  soldiers  ;  the  people  of  England  ought  to  be 
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proud  of  them,  and  a  General  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful indeed  who  has  such  men  at  his  back  to  pull 
him  through. 

But  I  must  go  back.  The  remainder  of  the 
49th  were  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time 
in  position,  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
the  Arabs  who  had  entered  their  square  ensued. 
Some  were  shot  down,  while  others  were  run 
through  with  the  bayonet,  till,  fighting  splendidly, 
the  last  of  these  fanatical  and  undaunted  war- 
riors fell,  a  victim  to  his  indomitable  pluck. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-two  bodies  of  Arabs 
were  counted  actually  inside  the  square  after  the 
fight  was  over,  and  among  them,  strewed  pretty 
thickly,  were  many  of  our  own  men,  soldier  and 
sailor  alike.  The  Gardner  guns  had  opened  on 
the  enemy  and  swept  the  ground  in  front,  carry- 
ing death  and  destruction  wherever  they  were 
pointed,  but  heedless  of  danger  and  with  sur- 
prising agility  the  enemy  were  among  the  sailors 
in  a  second  ;  a  few  only  escaped  being  wounded, 
while  many,  alas !  were  killed.  They  fought 
their  guns  gloriously,  and  fell,  as  British  sailors 
have  done  before,  side  by  side  with  their  soldier- 
brothers. 

The  redoubt  in  the  zariba  furthest  from  Sua- 
kin  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  severe 
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hand-to-hand  fighting  ;  and  it  was  here  the  sailors 
suffered  most,  no  less  than  one  officer  and  ten 
blue-jackets,  who  had  been  working  the  guns, 
lying  dead  in  a  heap. 

I  ought  to  mention  an  incident  of  the  fight, 
showing  how  the  enemy  are  animated  by  a 
bitter  hatred  for  us,  and  how  this  hatred  is  not 
confined  to  the  Arab  men  alone,  but  fills  the 
hearts  of  their  women  and  their  children  also. 
For  one  single  instant  the  smoke  cleared  off 
and  showed  the  swarming  hordes  of  Arabs 
leaping  and  dancing  in  the  bush,  while  they 
rushed  onward  in  endless  numbers  to  demolish 
us  if  possible  ;  and  as  we  thus  gained  a  momen- 
tary view,  there  stood  out  between  the  two 
opposing  forces  a  boy,  aged  not  more  than 
twelve  years,  without  signs  of  fear,  actually 
throwing  stones  at  us.  But  the  Arab  fire  was 
growing  hot,  ours  opened  again,  and  the  fate 
of  that  boy  was  sealed,  not  because  there  was 
the  slightest  wish  on  the  part  of  our  men  to 
slay  the  little  fellow,  but  because  one  and  all 
were  hopelessly  doomed  before  that  terrific  and 
deadly  hail.  There  were  women,  too,  fighting 
Hke  the  men,  and  dressed  in  the  Mahdi's  uni- 
form. It  was  horrible  to  think  of  their  being 
there,  and  worse  still  to  think  that  they  had  to 
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fall.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  in  the  short 
half-hour  that  the  fight  lasted  there  was  no  time 
to  pick  and  choose,  and  though  we  never  knew 
till  afterwards  that  there  were  women  in  the 
enemy's  ranks,  the  dead  bodies  of  several  lying 
on  the  field  told  more  surely  than  anything  else 
of  the  bitter  enmity  there  was  between  us. 

The  enemy  did  not,  however,  confine  their 
attacks  to  one  side  of  the  zaribas  alone  ;  they 
were  on  all  sides,  and  the  Sikhs  and  28th  had 
a  hot  time  of  it.  The  Sikhs  especially  behaved 
most  gallantly,  magnificent  fellows  that  they 
are.  They  were  perfectly  in  hand  the  whole 
while,  and  stood  as  firm  as  rocks,  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  their  officers  and  plying  their 
bayonets  with  the  utmost  effect.  Many  Arabs 
had  entered  this  zariba  ;  and  indeed  some  were 
seen  quietly  to  trot  across  it  before  we  were 
hardly  aware  that  we  were  attacked.  These 
fellows  actually  succeeded  in  running  up  behind 
some  of  our  men  and  in  stabbing  them  while 
they  were  still  at  their  work.  So  daring  was 
the  approach  of  these  forerunners  of  the  force, 
that  the  very  audacity 'of  their  movements 
caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  some  of  our 
own  Soumali  drivers,  and  it  was  a  minute  at 
least  before  they  were  detected  and  shot  down. 
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This  more  than  anything  shows  how  completely 
we  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  how  utterly 
ignorant  we  had  been  of  any  real  danger. 

But  I  must  refer  back  again  to  what  became 
of  the  Transport.  By  far  the  greater  part  were 
killed  and  wounded  at  the  first  onslaught,  but 
when  the  stampede  took  place  they  very  soon 
scattered  in  all  directions,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  all  over  the  plain  were  camels, 
riderless  horses,  mules  kicking  themselves  free 
of  broken  harness,  drivers  running  for  their 
lives,  and  our  own  men  cut  off  from  the  zaribas, 
sharing  a  common  fate  with  the  rest,  and  falling 
either  speared  by  the  enemy  or  shot  down  by 
the  reckless  fire  of  some  of  the  Native  Infantry. 
All  those  who  were  at  first  shut  out  from  the 
zaribas  and  swept  away  by  the  stampede  of 
animals  were  never  able  to  reach  the  squares 
again,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
approach  their  friends  when  they  had  once 
opened  fire.  Many  attempted  to  do  so,  but 
they  had  to  turn  before  the  storm  and  fly  with 
the  rest  in  the  direction  of  Suakin.  Many  of 
the  cavalry  and  a  great  part  of  the  transport 
men  fled  for  their  lives  in  this  way ;  some  man- 
aged to  leap  on  to  the  backs  of  affrighted 
animals,  and    even   these   had   to   gallop  hard 
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to  escape  from  the  numbers  of  Arabs  who 
attempted  to  run  them  down,  while  others  ran 
on  foot,  and  few  indeed  of  these  ever  reached 
the  camp  alive.  Some  escaped  a  fearful  end 
hy  hiding  in  the  bush  and  feigning  death,  and 
a  lad  of  ours  saved  his  life  in  this  way  by  lying 
down  between  two  comrades  who  had  fallen 
down  killed  by  the  Arab  bullets.  They  con- 
tinued their  pursuit  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
camp,  and  thus  the  whole  line  of  retreat  was 
covered  with  dead  and  general  debris.  The  first 
and  .somewhat  exaggerated  account  of  the  affair 
was  conveyed  to  the  camp  by  these  refugees, 
some  of  whom  reached  home  in  time  to  tell  the 
news  in  broken,  breathless  sentences,  and  then 
to  fall  and  die. 

The  enemy's  tactics  were  as  well  planned  as 
they  had  been  two  days  before,  and  they  carried 
out  an  attack  upon  all  sides  simultaneously  with- 
out any  shouting  or  word  of  command,  and 
without  showing  in  force  for  a  moment.  Not 
only  this,  but  seeing  our  most  vulnerable  point 
was  the  transport,  they  got  round  in  rear  of  the 
-camels  and  other  animals,  and  drove  them  before 
them  on  to  the  zaribas,  thus  not  only  being  able 
to  slaughter  the  transport  at  will,  but  also  to 
drive  them  on  to  us  and  thus  throw  our  own 
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men  into  confusion.  A  further  force  took  up 
a  position  on  the  path  along  whicli  we  had 
advanced  in  the  morning,  ready  to  cut  off  our  re« 
treat  to  Suakin,  and  also  to  intercept  all  animals 
which  did  not  fall  before  the  knives  and  spears 
of  the  attacking  party. 

A  strong  reserve,  numbering  some  thousands,, 
was  also  in  readiness  to  carry  out  the  massacre 
at  the  zaribas,  which  they  fully  expected  to 
effect ;  and  when  they  had  completely  exter- 
minated our  force  here,  it  was  their  intention 
to  fall  upon  the  camp  before  Suakin  with  their 
whole  force,  after  which  the  starving  out  of  the 
zariba  at  Hasheen  w^ould  have  been  merely  a 
question  of  days.  All  this  we  found  out  after- 
wards from  prisoners,  but  the  disposition  of 
their  forces  showed  us  quite  plainly  enough 
what  their  intentions  were.  They  might,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  our  troops,  have 
carried  out  the  first  part  of  their  programme,, 
and  it  was  a  wonder  they  did  not ;  but  beyond 
doing  a  certain  amount  of  mischief  among  the 
deserted  part  of  the  camp,  they  would  have  been 
simply  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the 
force  left  behind  there,  as  there  was  in  the  camp 
at  the  time  the  Brigade  of  Guards,  the  53rd,  a 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of 
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Horse  Artillery,  to  say  nothing  of  a  mountain 
battery  of  seven-pounder  screw-guns,  as  well  as 
sundry  other  details  and  detachments  which  were 
quite  prepared  to  receive  them.  There  was,  in- 
deed, an  alarm  in  the  camp  that  the  enemy  were 
coming  down,  and  every  preparation  was  made 
to  receive  them ;  but  they  never  showed  up, 
though  large  bodies  of  them  were  seen  from  the 
Hasheen  zariba  moving  across  in  our  direction. 

The  natives  and  people  in  the  town  of  Suakin 
were  in  a  tremendous  state  of  excitement,  and 
the  most  conflicting  accounts  were  current  there 
about  the  fate  of  the  troops.  Some  of  the  re- 
fugees had  galloped  right  into  Suakin,  where 
they  told  the  most  awful  tales  of  the  total  ex- 
termination of  the  force,  and  of  the  death  of  the 
General  and  all  his  soldiers. 

For  an  hour  or  more  after  the  fighting  was 
over,  detached  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  to  be 
seen  pursuing  single  animals  over  the  plain 
towards  the  sea.  They  killed  most  of  these, 
though  they  took  possession  of  some.  Several 
of  the  camels  and  mules,  many  of  which  were 
wounded,  made  as  if  by  instinct  for  Suakin,  and 
a  few  actually  succeeded  in  reaching  the  camp 
in  an  utterly  exhausted  condition,  and  covered 
with  blood. 
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The  actual  fighting  was  over  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  but  the  enemy  did  not  turn  tail  and 
run — not  a  bit  of  it.  Many  of  them  merely 
turned  round  and  walked  quietly  away,  while 
others  withdrew  sullenly,  keeping  up  a  fire  upon 
us  as  they  went. 

The  scene  around,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
zaribas,  was  one  utterly  indescribable.  Little 
would  be  gained  by  trying  to  describe  it,  if 
indeed  it  were  possible,  by  mere  word-painting, 
to  convey  the  dimmest  notion  of  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  around.  The  task  would  be  a 
sickening  one  to  the  writer,  for  it  would  be  to 
go  over  old  sorrows  and  old  hours  of  the  most 
bitter  anguish  of  heart.  It  were  better  to  try 
and  blot  out  what  must  always  remain,  I  fear, 
too  vividly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed 
it ;  and  I,  for  one,  care  not  to  pander  to  the 
morbid  love  for  horrors  possessed  by  a  few. 
God  knows,  there  is  sorrow,  trouble,  and  afflic- 
tion enough  in  this  wide,  erring,  sinful  world, 
without  attempting  to  add  to  it  unnecessarily, 
or  rend  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  opposite  sex 
at  home,  who  in  their  gentleness  and  refinement 
know  little  or  nothing  of  war  with  all  its  attendant 
misery. 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  the  picture, 
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and  deal  solely  with  that  which  tells  of  bravery, 
of  loving  acts  of  kindness — of  cases  where  the 
man  laid  down  the  arm  and  nursed  the  sick  and 
the  wounded  with  the  care  and  the  tenderness 
of  a  woman.  A  battle-field  may  bring  out  all 
those  qualities  of  brutality,  of  almost  fiendish 
brutality,  in  a  man,  but  it  most  assuredly  brings 
out  as  well  his  noblest  instincts.  The  acts,  I  say, 
of  mercy,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  love,  and  complete 
devotion  seen  on  a  battle-field  shine  out  as 
beacons  in  a  night  of  roaring  storm,  and  serve 
to  guide  men  in  after  years  who  have  before 
thought  little,  cared  little,  and  considered  others 
little,  and  whose  lives  were  hardly  what  they 
might  have  been.  I  have  seen  men  stand  on 
such  occasions  with  hot  tears  coursing  each 
other  down  their  cheeks  while  they  gazed  on  the 
sufferings  of  some  comrade.  I  have  seen  others 
give  their  all  to  the  wounded  when  they  were 
almost  starving  themselves  ;  and  I  have  known 
men  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  a  friend  at 
once,  cheerfully  and  without  hesitation.  Are 
these  noble  qualities  }  Then  let  all  soldiers  who 
have  these  opportunities  when  fighting  for  their 
country,  and  take  advantage  of  them,  be  honoured 
in  Old  England  as  soldiers  should  be  honoured, 
instead  of  being  often  treated  with  indifference, 
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and  more  often  still  kicked  out  into  the  streets 
as  "unfit  for  further  service,"  when  they  have 
risked  their  lives  for  the  country  which  spurns 
them  when  cripples,  and  finds  no  home  for  them 
when  they  have  lost  health  and  strength  in  some 
deadly  climate.  Our  streets  tell  this  tale  too 
often,  and  our  country-side  as  well.  An  old 
soldier  is  cared  for  where  he  has  friends,  but  how 
about  when  he  has  none  ? 

For  some  hours  the  troops  stood  in  position 
lining  the  sides  of  the  zaribas,  momentarily  ex- 
pecting a  renewal  of  the  attack,  as  the  Hasheen 
force  heliographed  to  the  effect  that  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  were  marching  in  this  direc- 
tion, many  of  whom  were  mounted  on  camels. 
Nobody  was  allowed  to  leave  the  ranks,  except 
those  employed  bringing  in  the  wounded  to  the 
doctors,  who,  as  usual  after  a  battle,  had  their 
hands  full.  Our  dead  were  all  placed  together 
in  rows  inside  the  zariba,  and  those  of  the  enemy 
were  carried  outside  ready  for  burial  the  next 
morning. 

Boxes  of  biscuits  and  tinned  meat,  water-tins, 
trusses  of  compressed  hay,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  things,  were  strewed  about  outside  in  all 
directions,  and  as  much  of  this  as  possible  was 
collected    together,    while    the    few    remaining 
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camels  and  mules  were  also  brought  inside  the 
zaribas.  Many  of  these  luckless  animals  were 
to  be  seen  hobbling  about  wounded,  or  standing 
up  slowly  bleeding  to  death.  The  inside  of  the 
zariba  seemed  to  be  stained  everywhere  with 
blood,  and  almost  every  one  was  spattered  with 
it.  Many  men,  for  the  first  few  moments  after 
the  fight  was  over,  simply  fell  down  from  ex- 
haustion and  dropped  off  to  sleep,  so  with  their 
blood-stained  jackets  it  was  difficult  to  tell  who 
was  wounded  and  who  was  not.  It  was  im- 
possible to  drag  the  dead  bodies  of  the  animals 
outside  the  zaribas  that  night,  as  every  one  was 
too  tired  to  do  anything  but  look  after  the 
wounded.  Of  course  the  inside  of  the  zariba 
was  littered  with  every  imaginable  thing — broken 
rifles,  spears,  shields,  swords,  parts  of  kits,  helmets, 
empty  cartridge-cases  in  thousands,  blood-stained 
caps  and  jackets,  bayonets  twisted  in  all  sorts  of 
shapes,  and  thrown  away  as  useless,  and  sundry 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Thus  occurred  in  one  short  half-hour,  and 
suddenly  in  all  the  quiet  of  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
one  of  the  bloodiest  fights  ever  chronicled. 

Just  when  our  people  at  home  were  sitting 
in  the  stillness,  perhaps,  of  some  village  church, 
listening   to  the  voice  of  a  pastor   offering  up 
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the  prayer  to  God,  "from  battle  and  murder, 
and  from  sudden  death,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us ; "  or,  perchance,  singing  the  words  of  some 
favourite  hymn,  or  even,  it  may  be,  repeating 
the  prayer  for  us  soldiers ;  we  were  fighting 
and  falling  fast,  while  many  a  spirit  was  in  one 
second  wafted  upward  to  appear  before  his 
Maker.  It  was  as  well  they  knew  it  not.  On 
what  to  them  must  have  been  a  peaceful  sabbath 
morn — 

"  That  trysting-place  of  God  and  man  ;  that  Hnk 
Betwixt  a  near  eternity  and  time  " — 

was  to  us  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  of  death, 
of  man  fighting  with  man  for  very  life,  ay,  and 
dashing  out  all  semblance  of  the  creature  that 
God  has  set  up  here  in  His  own  image.  To  look 
on  a  scene  such  as  we  saw  that  day  at  those 
blood-stained  zaribas  is  to  be  seized  with  a 
horror  of  war,  and  to  say  with  the  poet  in  all 
•sincerity — 

"  Avaunt  thee,  horrid  War,  whose  miasms,  bred 
Of  nether  darkness  and  Tartarean  swamps, 
Float  o'er  this  fallen  world  and  blight  the  flowers. 
Sole  relics  of  a  ruin'd  Eden  !     Hence 
With  all  thy  cruel  ravages  ! — fair  homes 
Rifled  for  thee  of  husband,  brother,  son  ; 
Wild  passions  slipp'd  like  hell-hounds  in  the  heart, 
And  baying  in  full  cry  for  blood  ;  the  shock 
Of  battle  ;  the  quick  throes  of  dying  men  ; 
The  ghastly  stillness  of  the  mangled  dead." 
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I  remember  the  words  of  a  great  man  who 
said,  "  While  you  are  engaged  in  the  field,  many- 
will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary ; 
the  faithful  of  every  name  will  employ  that 
prayer  which  has  power  with  God ;  the  feeble 
hands  which  are  unequal  to  any  other  weapon, 
will  grasp  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from 
myriads  of  humble,  contrite  hearts  the  voice 
of  intercession,  supplication,  and  weeping  will 
mingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  shouts 
of  battle  and  the  shock  of  arms."  And  thus  the 
force  was  delivered  that  day  from  a  slaughter 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war,  from 
a  catastrophe  which  would  have  carried  weeping 
and  mourning  into  a  thousand  households,  and 
made  our  country  shake  to  her  foundations, 
while  people  mute  with  horror  looked  each 
other  in  the  face  and  realized,  as  one  realizes 
the  meaning  of  some  faint  far-off  sound,  what 
war  really  is. 

The  darkness  at  length  closed  around  the 
zaribas  and  shut  out  from  the  eye  for  a  time 
the  ghastly  sights  around.  There  was  perfect 
silence  inside  the  three  squares  as  a  quarter  of 
the  force  stood  lining  the  hedges  and  peering 
into  the  night.  No  lights  were  to  be  seen 
except  where  the  doctors  worked  incessantly  at 
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the  mass  of  suffering  around  them.  The  dawn 
was  breaking  long  before  they  had  completed 
their  sickening  task.  Many  of  the  enemy  had 
their  wounds  tied  up  with  the  same  tenderness 
as  if  they  had  been  our  friends,  and  I  think  some 
of  the  most  fearful  wounds  were  those  inflicted 
by  the  Snider  bullets  of  the  Indian  troops. 
One  had  not,  unfortunately,  to  look  among  the 
enemy  only  for  these  wounds,  for  many  of  our 
men  will  carry  to  their  graves  the  results  of  the 
momentary  panic. 

While  one  quarter  of  the  force  guarded  the 
front  of  the  zaribas,  the  remainder  slept  on  the 
blood-stained  ground,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
jump  to  their  posts.  There  was  one  alarm  that 
night  due  to  a  mule  breaking  away  from  the 
picketing  lines,  and  being  chased  by  one  of  the 
native  drivers  across  the  centre  zariba.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  oi  the  men  were  in  their 
places,  firing  away  into  the  bush  as  fast  as  they 
could,  so  much  had  their  nerves  been  shaken  by 
the  terrible  events  of  the  day.  The  "Cease 
fire ! "  was  sounded,  and  immediately  the  former 
death-like  stillness  reigned  around,  broken  now 
and  then  only  by  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  or  the 
grumble  of  a  camel,  or,  what  was  worse,  by  the 
shrill  and  piteous  cry  of  some  wretched  wounded 
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Arab,  calling  "  Moya!  Moya!  "  "  Water!  Water ! " 
as  he  lay  in  tortures  in  the  bush.  Then  the 
sound  of  a  voice  would  come  from  afar  off, 
answering  the  wounded,  as  parties  of  the  enemy 
scoured  the  bush  and  carried  off  their  friends. 
Since  dark  the  signalling  party  had  been 
flashing  an  endless  succession  of  messages  to 
the  camp,  and  all  night  long  this  continued 
without  intermission.  Lists  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  were  in  this  way  flashed  in  to  head- 
quarters, as  well  as  many  a  message  to  friends 
there,  assuring  of  safety,  and  asking  that  the  wel- 
come news  might  be  forwarded  home  to  England. 

It  was  not  until  after  ten  o'clock  that  the 
moon  rose  and  threw  her  white  light  over  the 
field.  The  scene  looked,  if  possible,  doubly 
ghastly  now,  and  the  dead  could  be  seen  lying 
all  round  in  hundreds,  while  numbers  of  the 
enemy  lay  actually  in  heaps  close  up  to  the 
zaribas. 

The  weary  hours  of  the  night  dragged  on 
slowly,  as  we  lay  on  the  ground  listening  for 
any  sound  and  starting  at  the  faintest  noise. 
At  last  the  sky  in  the  east  began  to  show  signs 
of  growing  red,  and  never  was  dawn  more  wel- 
come to  men  than  it  was  to  us  that  morning. 
The   night  with   all  its  anxiety  was  past,  the 
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constant  dread  of  an  attack  in  the  darkness, 
was  over,  and  it  mattered  little  what  the  day 
brought,  for  we  were  ready  now. 

When  the  noise  of  the  first  heavy  firing  was 
heard  in  the  camp,  and  volumes  of  dust  were 
seen  flying  high  in  the  air,  there  was  a  rush  ta 
any  point  of  vantage  where  a  view  could  be 
obtained  of  what  was  happening  to  the  force 
that  had  marched  in  the  morning.  It  looked  as 
if  a  fearful  catastrophe  had  happened  ;  the  fire 
was  very  rapid  and  "independent,"  and  there  was 
at  first  none  of  that  regularity  in  it  betokening 
steadiness  and  obedience  to  commands.  The 
volumes  of  dust  that  filled  the  air  showed  that 
either  the  cavalry  were  charging,  or  that  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  were  traversing  the  ground 
with  great  rapidity.  Then  from  out  of  the 
volumes  of  dust  and  smoke  appeared  ^  mass  of 
fugitives,  men  and  animals,  and  everywhere  all 
over  the  plain  were  to  be  seen  riderless  horses,, 
mules,  and  camels,  flying  for  very  life.  At  first 
it  appeared  as  though  the  whole  force  had  been 
scattered,  but  the  rapid  firing  still  continued,  and 
then  after  a  while  gradually  settled  down  into 
steady  volleys.  It  was  all  right  then  ;  the  men 
were  steady  and  in  hand,  and  those  volleys  told 
us  of  security  and  of  fearful  slaughter. 
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There  was  immediate  activity  in  the  camp, 
and  before  the  first  fugitives  arrived  the  whole 
of  the  force  there  were  under  arms.  One  bat- 
talion of  Guards  had  started  in  the  morning  as 
escort  to  a  convoy  carrying  out  stores  to  the 
Hasheen  zariba,  but  the  other  two  battalions 
were  at  once  paraded,  and,  together  with  a 
battery  of  Horse  Artillery  and  a  strong  force  of 
cavalry,  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  zaribas. 
This  force  did  not,  however,  go  out  more  than 
about  two  miles,  as  the  firing  had  entirely 
ceased.  About  six  in  the  evening  it  was  ac- 
cordingly marched  back  again  to  camp,  bringing 
with  them  in  their  dhoolies  many  wounded,  who 
had  sunk  down  in  their  flight  from  loss  of 
blood  and  exhaustion. 

Every  preparation  was  made  in  the  camp  to 
repel  an  attack,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  force 
was  under  arms  and  on  the  watch  all  night, 
while  guns  were  got  into  position  and  tents 
were  struck  to  clear  the  ground.  It  was  a  night 
of  great  anxiety  for  those  in  camp,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  about  what  had  actually  happened. 
Many  of  those  who  had  escaped  gave  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  fight,  while  many  friends  were 
reported  killed  by  them  who  turned  up  the 
following  day  all   right.     It  was  not,  however, 
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till  towards  evening  of  the  next  day  that  a  true 
account  of  the  affair  reached  the  camp,  and 
anxiety  was  set  at  rest. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  which  need  a 
reference  to  do  with  this  fight  at  the  zaribas. 
The  first  in  importance  is  the  clogging  of  the 
Martini-Henry  rifles.  Years  ago,  when  first 
these  rifles  were  issued  to  the  army,  every  in- 
structor of  musketry  was  asked  to  send  in  a 
report  upon  the  way  they  worked  in  his  regi- 
ment. The  common  fault  found  with  them  then 
was  that  the  extractor  failed  in  the  performance 
of  its  proper  functions,  and  that  a  rifle  was  often 
rendered  momentarily  useless  on  account  of  the 
inability  to  extract  the  cartridge-case  after  firing 
without  either  repeatedly  working  the  lever  or 
drawing  the  cleaning-rod  and  forcing  the  case 
out  by  pressure  from  the  muzzle.  With  regard 
to  the  cartridge  itself,  fault  was  found  with  its 
construction ;  but  we  were  informed  that  the 
cartridge  was  only  experimental,  and  would  be 
replaced  by  a  better  one  later  on.  However 
that  may  be,  the  clumsy  built  up  and  bottle- 
shaped  cartridge  has  been  in  use  in  the  army 
ever  since,  and  no  other  cartridge  has  ever  been 
supplied  ;  and  more  than  this,  a  price  is  given 
per  thousand  for  the  empty  cases  returned  into 
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store.  Thus  the  cartridges  are  refilled  and  the 
error  continued  ad  infinitum.  As  a  musketry 
instructor,  I  used  to  dress  all  my  markers  with 
the  money  I  obtained  for  the  old  cartridge-cases, 
and  thus  I  was  a  party  to  the  sin  ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  all  these  built-up  cartridges  should 
not  be  got  rid  of  at  target  practice,  and  reloaded 
as  often  as  you  like,  provided  they  are  not  issued 
to  men  going  on  active  service.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happened  that  the  base  of  the  car- 
tridge was  torn  right  off  by  the  jaws  of  the 
extractor,  when  the  rifle  was  at  once  rendered 
utterly  useless.  The  sand  and  the  temperature 
may  have  had  a  certain  amount  to  do  with  the 
jamming,  but  the  fault  lay  principally  in  the 
extractor  of  the  rifle  and  the  form  of  the  car- 
tridge. The  extractor  ought  certainly  to  be 
improved  upon  if  this  rifle  is  to  continue  the 
arm  of  the  services ;  and  a  drawn  copper  car- 
tridge-case, unlubricated,  should  take  the  place 
of  the  present  one.  Many  men  have  lost  their 
lives  through  these  two  things  in  our  late  wars ; 
and  though  years  ago  reports,  as  I  say,  were 
made  by  those  best  able  to  judge  on  the  defects 
of  the  weapon  and  the  cartridge,  no  notice  was 
ever  taken,  and  thus  through  a  love  of  cheese- 
paring economy,  and  a  penny  wise  and  pound 
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foolish   policy,   valuable    lives    have    been    sa- 
crificed. 

Another  thing  to   which    I    think   attention 
should  be  drawn  is  the  bayonet.      We  hear  a 
lot  about  the  wonderful  quality  of  British  steel ; 
but  why  are  our  soldiers  armed  with  a  weapon 
which,  when  put  to  the  test,  simply  doubles  up 
like   so   much   soft    metal?      Surely,  above   all 
others  the  weapons  we  %\n&  our  soldiers  to  fight 
with  should  be  of  the  best  possible  quality.     A 
man  going  covert  shooting  is  not  contented  to 
go  out  armed  with  a  thirty-shilling   gun  from 
Birmingham,  neither  is  a  man  going  pig-sticking 
content  to  have  a  soft  piece  of  metal  at  the  end 
of  his  staff;   but  it  seems  perfectly  natural  to 
those  at  home  to  send  our  soldiers  out  into  the 
field  to  fight  their  country's  enemies  with  a  rifle 
which  is  liable  to  be  rendered  utterly  useless  at 
any  moment,  and   a  bayonet   as  much  use  to 
them  as  if  it  were  made  of  hoop-iron.     Every 
soldier's  life  is  valuable,  and  our  soldiers  are  not 
so  numerous  that  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  them 
to  the  love  of  economy  of  some,  and  the  short- 
sighted   policy   and    indifference   of    some   few 
more.     A  jammed    rifle  may  be  of  use  to  the 
man  who  can  go  in  with  the  bayonet,  but  how 
about  a  rifle  with  a  bent  bayonet  in  front  of  the 
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muzzle  ?  The  first  is  bad  enough,  but  in  the 
latter  case  the  weapon  is  rendered  utterly  use- 
less. In  every  fight  in  the  Sudan  campaign 
there  were  many  instances  of  both  of  these 
faults,  and  surely  it  is  time,  therefore,  some 
notice  was  taken  of  a  crying  evil  which  may 
land  us  in  a  terrible  plight  when  we  become 
engaged  in  a  European  war.  Our  swords  want 
looking  to  as  well ;  the  present  pattern  cavalry 
sword  is  made  of  bad  metal,  the  job  of  some 
contractor.  All  bayonets  and  swords  should  be 
called  in  and  a  fresh  issue  made  of  weapons, 
each  of  which  have  been  put  through  a  severe 
test  similar  to  that  through  which  Mr.  Wilkinson 
puts  his  celebrated  blades,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  purchaser. 

The  Gardner  guns  often  appeared  to  jam, 
but  of  course,  in  a  complicated  weapon  of  this 
kind,  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  tried 
in  the  Sudan  were  a  severe  test.  The  expansion 
of  the  metal  from  the  heat,  and  the  dust  which 
was  always  flying  about,  were  sufficient  in  a 
great  measure  to  account  for  its  failure ;  but  I 
think  the  cartridge  was  also  at  fault  here.  Later 
on  in  the  campaign  another  form  of  Gardner 
gun  came  out,  consisting  of  two  barrels,  enclosed 
in  a  cylinder  filled  with  a  fluid,  instead  of  the  five 
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exposed  barrels  as  in  the  ordinary  pattern  gun. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  gun  ever  came  into  action, 
but  it  was  tried  at  Suakin  with  good  results. 

The  ammunition  was  of  two  kinds  in  the 
Suakin  force — a  fatal  error.  Why  cannot  the 
Indian  troops  be  armed  with  the  Martini  instead 
of  the  Snider  ?  One  word  about  the  revolver. 
The  calibre  of  the  regulation  pattern  revolver  a 
short  time  ago  was  *45o,  but  it  has  lately  been 
changed  to  '455,  so  that  there  were  again  two 
different  sizes  of  ammunition  here.  Moreover, 
the  ammunition  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  I 
heard  on  one  occasion  of  three  miss  fires  out  of 
six — a  nice  thing  to  happen  when  everything  may 
depend  upon  a  shot !  The  calibre  of  the  re- 
volvers should  be  increased  ;  the  present  bullet  is 
not  sufficient  to  stop  a  man  unless  he  is  struck 
in  the  head  or  the  heart,  and  an  Arab  shield 
made  of  crocodile  skin  or  rhinoceros  hide  would, 
we  found,  turn  a  revolver  bullet  at  forty  yards. 
A  revolver  is  ten  times  more  use  than  a  sword, 
provided  it  is  fitted  with  the  Webley  patent, 
enabling  the  user  to  reload  without  difficulty. 
All  cavalrymen,  gunners,  and  sergeants  of  in- 
fantry should  be  armed  with  them,  and  prizes 
offered  for  good  shooting,  as  practice  with  the 
weapon  should  be  encouraged.     A  revolver  is  a 
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most  difficult  weapon  to  use  with  effect,  and  it  is 
useless  in  the  hands  of  a  novice. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  the  losses  in  the 
zariba  fight  have  to  be  chronicled.  As  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  enemy,  they  must  have  had, 
at  the  lowest  possible  computation,  twelve  hun- 
dred killed.  We  collected  and  buried  a  thousand 
and  more  of  these  poor  fellows,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  the  Mahdi's  men  and  not  the 
common  Hadendowa  tribesmen,  as  they  wore 
the  white  blouse  and  straw  cap  which  makes 
up  the  uniform  of  the  Prophet's  soldiers.  For 
every  man  killed  there  must  have  been  at  least 
one  wounded,  so  two  thousand  four  hundred 
killed  and  wounded  would  be  within  the  mark. 

As  to  our  own  losses,  they  were  very  heavy 
and  especially  so  in  transport  animals.  The 
official  account  which  I  obtained  from  a  friend, 
better  than  all  others  able  to  judge,  was  as 
follows :  — 

Seven  officers  killed  and  five  wounded. 
Sixty-six  rank  and  file  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  wounded,  and  one  officer  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  men  missing.  Besides 
this,  we  had  in  the  water  column  alone  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  native  drivers  killed 
and  missing  out  of  a  total  of  considerably  under 
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three  hundred  who  started  in  the  morning ;  and 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  were 
fifty  more  drivers  killed  in  the  Commissariat 
convoy.  As  to  the  loss  sustained  in  animals,  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  figures  regarding  either 
mules  or  horses,  but  our  loss  in  camels  was  six 
hundred  and  eighty-two  ;  our  gross  loss  on  this 
and  the  succeeding  day  being  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  camels.  The  value  of  these  animals  may 
be  estimated  as  follows :  The  Egyptian  camels 
for  the  most  part  were  bought  at  prices  averaging 
;^20  apiece,  and  they  then  had  to  be  brought  to 
Suez  and  shipped  to  Suakin,  so  that  when  de- 
livered at  the  Camel  Depot,  Suakin,  their  cost 
to  the  country  must  have  been  £2^  per  head. 
The  Indian  and  Berbera  camels  were  bought  at 
a  lower  figure,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
distance  they  had  to  be  brought,  they  must  have 
averaged  at  least  ;£'20  per  head.  It  will  never 
be  known  how  many  of  each  class  there  were 
out  that  day,  but  our  water  transport  was  mainly 
composed  of  Indian  camels,  and  we  lost  over 
four  hundred  of  them  ;  so,  taking  two-thirds  of 
the  animals  killed  at  ;f  20  apiece  and  the  re- 
maining one-third  at  ;^25  apiece,  the  nett  loss 
to  the  country  in  camels  would  stand  at  ;^  17,765. 
This,  it  must  be   remembered,  is   exclusive   of 
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horses  and  mules,  and  there  were  a  great  number 
of  these  killed  besides. 

It  remains  a  fact  that  cannot  be  contradicted 
that  this  terrible  loss  of  life  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  force  was  surprised.  There  is  no  doubt 
too,  that  one  squadron  of  cavalry  was  wholly 
inadequate  either  to  form  an  efficient  protection, 
or,  in  a  country  such  as  that  surrounding  the 
zaribas,  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  The  place  selected  for  the 
halt  might  have  been  better  chosen  by  Head 
Quarters.  Had  the  line  of  country  more  to- 
wards the  sea  been  adopted,  the  enemy,  if  they 
had  attacked  at  all,  would  have  done  so  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  in  this  part  there  is  much  less 
bush,  and  we  should  therefore  have  been  ap- 
prised of  their  approach.  We  should  have  been 
also  in  an  equally  good  position  as  a  halting- 
place  on  the  road  to  Tamai,  and  more  pro- 
tected from  attack  while  the  depot  was  forming. 
Instead  of  this,  the  force  was  marched  into  a 
dense  jungle,  thus  giving  all  the  advantage  to 
the  enemy  and  putting  a  surprise  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

It  is  easy  to  appear  wise  after  the  event,  but  I 
am  merely  writing  here  what  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  all  of  us  actually  at  the  time. 
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I  was  told  afterwards  that  our  Intelligence 
Department  out  there  had  received  news  through 
their  spies  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy 
to  attack  us  that  day,  and  that  they  would  watch 
their  opportunity.  From  the  source  I  heard 
this,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  truth. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONVOYS. 

Almost  before  day  had  broken  every  one  was 
astir  in  the  zaribas,  and  parties  were  sent  out  at 
once  to  search  the  bush  for  any  of  our  dead  and 
wounded.  Two  or  three  of  the  enemy's  banners 
were  picked  up,  and  any  rifles  collected  and 
brought  in.  Most  of  the  banners  taken  had  in- 
scriptions on  them  ;  some  were  white  with  red 
edges,  others  blue,  and  one  was  black.  The 
enemy  were  seen  hovering  about  the  zaribas, 
and  two  or  three  times  in  the  morning  they 
opened  fire,  when  the  men  were  immediately 
ordered  to  stand  to  their  arms.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  difficult  to  get  on  with  any 
work.  Large  holes  were  being  dug  in  the  sand 
to  bury  the  dead  in,  as  this,  for  sanitary  reasons, 
had  to  be  attended  to  at  once,  and  the  air  was 
already  filled  with  a  sickly  smell. 

Our    killed    were   buried    with   the   greatest 
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decency  circumstances  would  permit,  and  the 
officers  were  interred  in  two  separate  graves. 
We  had,  of  course,  to  bury  the  Arabs  as  best  we 
could ;  huge  holes  were  made  and  as  many 
placed  in  them  as  possible,  the  sand  being  after- 
wards heaped  high  over  the  grave.  It  was 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  the  enormous 
number  of  dead  animals  ;  those  nearest  to  the 
zaribas  were  dragged  away,  and  some  were 
covered  in  ;  but  our  only  hope  was  the  birds, 
who  very  soon  congregated  in  great  numbers. 
Many  wounded  Arabs  still  lay  about  near  the 
zariba  ;  it  was  dangerous  work,  though,  walking 
near  them,  as  they  invariably  endeavoured  to 
reach  passers-by  with  any  weapon  they  still  pos- 
sessed. A  young  officer  was  killed  by  one  of 
these  wounded  Arabs  shortly  after  the  fight ;  he 
went  outside  the  zariba,  and  as  he  passed  by 
the  hedge  forming  the  side  of  the  defence,  a 
wounded  Arab  raised  himself  from  the  ground 
and  ran  him  through  the  back  with  his  spear. 
The  officer  turned  round  and  re-entered  the 
zariba,  but  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  fell 
down  dead  almost  directly  afterwards.  One  of 
our  men,  too,  taking  pity  on  a  wounded  Arab, 
gave  him  his  water-bottle.  The  Arab  took  the 
bottle  and  drained  it,  and  when  he  handed  it 
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back  he  accompanied  it  with  a  thrust  from  a 
knife,  which  dangerously  wounded  the  man,  in 
return  for  his  kindness.  There  were  other 
instances  of  this  kind,  but  I  mention  the  two 
cases  above  in  order  to  show  how  deep-seated 
was  the  hatred  of  the  Arabs  for  us,  and  how 
perfectly  ready  they  were  to  die,  happy  if  they 
could  first  only  get  an  opportunity  of  dyeing 
their  spears  in  the  blood  of  an  infidel.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  our  men,  after  ex- 
periences of  this  sort,  killed  the  wounded  as  they 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  unfortunately  only 
too  true  that  this  occurred  on  several  occasions. 
I  have  no  wish  to  plead  in  their  defence,  however 
much  provocation  they  may  have  had  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  this  course  was  unnecessary ; 
and  though  war  must  always  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  brutalizing  effect  upon  men,  I  do  not 
see  why  members  of  a  civilized  race  should  pay 
off  barbarians  in  their  own  coin.  To  do  so  is 
to  descend  to  their  level,  and  to  be  as  much 
barbarians  as  they  are.  The  Arabs  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of  us  when  they  were 
wounded  because  they  were  impelled  by  a  wild 
fanaticism,  and  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  they 
mutilated  our  dead  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  do  the  same,  unless  it  were  in  indi- 
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vidual  cases  of  self-defence.  We  should  shrink 
with  horror  from  mutilating  a  dead  body,  but 
to  kill  a  wounded  man  is  worse.  The  Arabs 
knew  no  better,  but  we  did.  Kindness  they  did 
not  understand,  and  gratitude  was  foreign  to 
them  ;  the  first  they  looked  upon  as  weakness, 
the  second  as  an  impossibility  from  a  Moham- 
medan to  a  Christian.  The  only  extenuating 
circumstance  I  can  find  to  do  with  this  killing 
the  wounded  is,  that  our  men  were  for  the  time 
demoralized  by  the  fierceness  of  the  fighting, 
and  lost  control  of  themselves  ;  and  I  believe 
many  were  embittered  by  seeing  friends  fall 
after  the  fighting  was  over.  However  this  may 
be,  the  practice  was  not  continued,  and  was  of 
course  immediately  discouraged  and  forbidden 
by  the  officers.  I  do  not  wish  the  reader  to 
imagine  that  our  men  went  out  into  the  bush 
and  killed  the  wounded  off  indiscriminately  ; 
this  was  not  the  case.  Many  wounded  Arabs, 
on  the  contrary,  had  their  wounds  dressed  by 
our  doctors,  and  were  given  food  and  water, 
being  afterwards  carried  out  into  the  bush  again 
to  be  fetched  away  by  their  own  people.  Many 
of  the  Arab  wounded  entreated  our  people  to 
kill  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  despatched 
to  a  happy  land  by  the  hand  of  the  infidel. 
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At  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  (23rd  of 
March)  a  strong  force  arrived  at  the  zariba  from 
the  camp,  consisting  of  the  brigade  of  Guards,  some 
cavalry,  and  mounted  infantry,  enclosing  a  large 
convoy  of  water  and  stores.  This  force  was  not 
attacked  during  their  march  out  along  the  line 
of  flight  the  night  before.  All  along  the  road 
there  were  lying  dead  men,  horses,  and  camels  ; 
but  no  halt  was  made  to  bury  any  of  these,  as 
the  General  wished  to  reach  the  zaribas  as  soon 
as  possible. 

After  an  hour  or  two  for  rest  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Grenadiers,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  Infantry,  should  accompany  the 
convoy  back  to  camp  ;  the  Scots  and  Cold- 
streams  being  left  behind  in  the  centre  zariba. 
Preparations  were  shortly  after  made  for  the 
return,  and  a  huge  square  formed,  the  Grenadiers 
bringing  up  the  rear.  All  the  wounded  that  it 
was  possible  to  send  in  were  sent  with  this 
square,  a  large  number  of  dhoolies  and  dhoolie- 
bearers  having  been  brought  out. 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock,  everything  being 
ready,  orders  were  given  to  commence  the 
march  back  to  the  camp. 

And  now  began  a  hurried  and  most  ill- 
managed  affair.     There  were  a  vast  number  of 
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camels  to  be  taken  back  to  camp  ;  as,  besides 
all  those  we  had  brought  with  us  in  the  morning, 
there  were  also  the  whole  of  the  animals  col- 
lected in  the  zaribas  after  the  fighting  was  over  ; 
and  together  with  these  there  were  many  mule- 
carts,  ambulances,  and  our  long  train  of  wounded. 
About  two  miles  after  leaving  the  zaribas  our 
leaders  began  to  think  that,  hampered  as  we 
were  with  this  vast  collection  of  animals,  we 
should  not  reach  the  camp  before  darkness  set  in 
unless  means  were  taken  to  increase  the  pace. 
Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  press  forward  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  a  general  thrashing  of  the 
wretched  transport  animals  began  ;  not,  however, 
carried  out  by  the  Transport  themselves,  but  by 
those  inexperienced  in  the  management  of 
camels,  and  ignorant  of  the  pace  a  camel  can 
travel.  In  this  way  loads  were  dropped  and  not 
picked  up,  saddles  were  torn  off  and  lost,  as  no 
halt  was  made  to  reorganize  the  convoy,  and 
speed  was  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  everything 
else.  What  was  the  result  ?  Our  march,  instead 
of  resembling  the  return  of  a  victorious  army, 
resembled  only  a  disorganized  rabble  retiring  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  before  a  pursuing  foe. 
Confusion  was  everywhere,  order  there  was 
none  ;  and  the  camp  was  reached   at  last  just 
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before  sunset  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  In 
our  wake  were  empty  boxes,  parts  of  saddlery, 
exhausted  camels,  and  in  fact  the  ground  might 
have  conveyed  to  the  Arabs  the  appearance  of 
a  general  rout.  "  Get  on,  get  on,"  said  our 
superiors  ;  and  we  did  "get  on,"  but  at  what 
sacrifice  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Grenadiers 
who,  as  I  said  just  now,  brought  up  the  rear  in 
line,  the  confusion  would  have  been  ten  times 
worse.  The  Sikhs  did  good  service  as  well ; 
but  the  whole  thing  was  a  disgrace  to  any 
civilized  army,  and  reflected  only  renewed  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  those  responsible. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  mild  impression  of 
this  return  of  ours  to  camp,  but  there  are  many 
who  might  paint  it  in  far  more  glaring  colours. 
I  confine  my  remarks  to  the  simple  impressions 
of  an  eye-witness. 

That  night  we  were  hard  at  work  loading  up 
water  again  for  the  convoy,  starting  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  daybreak,  as  we  very  often  at 
this  time  worked  all  night  long,  and  then 
marched  and  fought  all  day.  It  w^as  hard  work, 
very  hard  work  in  that  climate,  where  it  was 
always  intensely  hot,  where  there  was  never  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  and  where  food  and  water 
were  scarce.     The  heat  had  become  very  much 
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greater  since  our  arrival,  and  every  day  the  sun 
seemed  to  be  growing  in  strength.  Sickness 
was  much  on  the  increase,  and  men  were  drop- 
ping fast  from  sunstroke,  exhaustion,  and  fever  ; 
for  the  never-ending  fatigues,  escorts,  and 
"  sentry  go  "  was  telling  on  the  men  very  much. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  General  to  collect 
a  great  quantity  of  stores  of  all  kinds  at  the 
zaribas  preparatory  for  the  further  advance  to 
Tamai,  consequently  every  day  all  through  this 
week  convoys  of  provisions  and  enormous 
quantities  of  water  were  sent  out  there.  This 
convoy  work  was  very  heavy  on  all  concerned, 
as  the  march  was  a  long  one,  being  over  five 
miles  out  and  five  miles  home,  over  burning 
sand  and  through  thick  and  thorny  bush.  More- 
over, the  convoys  were  almost  always  attacked 
going  out  or  coming  home,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  both  ways,  so  little  were  the  enemy  over- 
come by  their  two  very  recent  defeats. 

The  escort  this  particular  morning  was  com- 
posed of  the  15th  Sikhs  and  28th  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  with  a  party  of  Madras  Sappers, 
and  a  body  of  cavalry  consisting  of  a  squadron 
of  the  9th  Bengal,  and  another  of  the  20th 
Hussars.  The  orders  were  that  they  were  to 
march  out  three  miles,  and  commence  to  cut  a 
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"  drift "  and  form  a  zariba.  A  force  was  to  be 
sent  out  from  the  zariba  to  meet  them  and  take 
over  the  convoy. 

The  home  force  was  not  interfered  with  on 
their  march  out,  reaching  the  point  where  they 
were  to  construct  their  zariba  without  seeing 
anything  of  the  enemy. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a  battalion  of  the  Guards 
(Coldstreams)  and  the  Marines,  left  the  zaribas 
to  meet  the  convoy  half-way,  and  were  almost 
immediately  fired  upon  by  large  parties  of  the 
enemy  who  were  seen  to  be  swarming  in  the 
surrounding  bush.  Most  of  the  bullets  flew 
high  over  the  square,  but  one  officer  and  one 
man  of  the  Marines  were  wounded. 

The  two  parties  met  at  about  two  o'clock,  and 
the  two  wounded  were  given  over  to  the  Indian 
Infantry,  who  then  recommenced  their  march 
home. 

The  Guards  and  Marines,  accompanied  by 
the  cavalry,  were  twice  attacked  on  their  way 
back  to  the  zaribas.  Not  long  after  leaving  the 
Indian  regiments,  large  bodies  of  the  enemy 
suddenly  dashed  from  the  bush  and  charged 
down  on  our  force  with  the  utmost  impetuosity. 
The  cavalry  clearing  the  front,  enabled  the 
Guards  and  Marines  to  open   fire,  which  they 
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did  with  the  utmost  effect,  the  enemy  after  a 
while  retiring  into  the  bush  again  and  out  of 
sight.  For  some  while  it  was  supposed  that 
another  heavy  attack  similar  to  that  of  Sunday 
was  intended,  as  great  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  seen  both  from  the  squares  as  well  as  from 
the  zaribas  ;  but  after  the  first  rush,  when  many 
of  the  Arabs  got  close  up  to  our  bayonets  and 
engaged  our  men  hand-to-hand,  they  did  not 
for  a  time  attempt  to  renew  the  attack,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  firing  long  shots  at  us 
from  the  bush.  The  enemy  having  retired,  the 
force  again  moved  forward,  but  was  a  second  time 
attacked  shortly  before  reaching  the  zaribas, 
though  not  by  large  numbers.  The  losses 
sustained  by  the  enemy  must  have  been,  from 
all  accounts  and  from  the  bodies  we  saw  lying 
about  on  the  following  day,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  killed  ;  while  we  on  our  side  had  three 
killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 

From  the  zaribas  considerable  bodies  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  drawn  up  on  the  right  while 
this  attack  on  the  convoy  was  being  carried  on, 
and  their  strength  was  variously  estimated  as 
from  four  to  six  thousand  men.  Endeavours 
were  made  to  reach  them  with  the  Gardner 
guns,  but  they  were  just   out   of  range.     Had 
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there  only  been  a  part  of  the  mountain  battery 
in  the  zaribas,  they  could  have  plied  them  with 
their  shells  with  the  most  deadly  effect,  and 
destroyed  numbers  before  they  could  have  with- 
drawn into  a  position  of  safety. 

The  bravery  displayed  by  the  enemy  on  this 
occasion  was  as  marked  as  on  all  others.  They 
simply  appeared  perfectly  callous  of  the  punish- 
ment they  received,  and  their  heavy  losses  of  only 
two  days  before  did  not  seem  to  have  affected 
them  in  the  least.  As  to  our  having  established 
a  funk  among  them,  that  was  pure  nonsense. 
Their  valour  was  as  marked  as  it  was  before, 
and  they  were  only  embittered  by  the  chastise- 
ment they  had  undergone.  Women  and  boys 
were  again  seen  in  their  ranks  supplying  the 
fighting  men  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
altogether  the  number  of  men  who  appeared 
ready  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  Mahdi  seemed 
to  be  absolutely  unlimited.  It  certainly  looked 
as  though  there  were  plenty  always  prepared  to 
charge  our  squares,  or  to  throw  themselves  on 
to  our  bayonets,  in  spite  of  the  example  made 
of  those  who  had  come  before. 

The  following  morning  another  convoy  was 
despatched  to  the  zaribas,  carrying  a  large  supply 
of  water. 
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It  was  on  this  occasion  that  our  balloon  was 
first  used,  and  it  was  also  memorable  as  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  we  had  ever  made 
use  of  a  balloon  on  active  service.  The  balloon, 
which  was  of  goldbeater's  skin,  covered  with  a 
netting,  was  taken  up  to  the  Right  Water  Fort 
the  night  before  and  unpacked  in  the  ditch, 
when  filling  it  was  at  once  commenced,  so  that 
it  should  be  ready  to  ascend  by  daybreak  next 
morning. 

When  I  reached  the  Water  Fort  just  before 
daylight,  after  a  hard  night's  work  loading  up 
water,  I  found  the  balloon  inflated  and  quite 
ready  for  the  ascent.  I  was  rather  disappointed 
at  its  size,  and  fully  expected  to  see  a  larger  one. 
The  basket  or  carriage  beneath  the  balloon  did 
not  seem  capable  of  holding  more  than  one 
person.  The  actual  measurement  of  the  balloon 
was  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  weight 
altogether  ninety  pounds.  When  filled  it  con- 
tained seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  brought 
all  the  way  from  Chatham,  a  distance  of  nearly 
four  thousand  miles. 

Very  soon  after  our  convoy  was  formed  up 
ready  to  start,  the  balloon  began  to  rise  slowly 
to  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  being 
fastened  to  the  ground  by  two  lines  attached  to 
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the  car.  An  admiring  crowd  of  natives  wit- 
nessed the  ascent  in  silence,  and  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  surprised,  much  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, as  I  had  expected  to  see  them  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  a  man  floating 
about  in  the  air.  However,  these  natives  seem 
astonished  at  nothing,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  seen  a 
regiment  provided  with  wings  and  suddenly  begin 
to  fly.  Whether  the  extreme  unexcitability  of 
temperament  of  these  people  is  the  result  of 
dulness  of  intellect,  or  that  they  are  altogether 
emotionless,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  were  not 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  balloon, 
looking  on  the  whole  while  with  far  less  interest 
than  is  shown  by  an  average  London  crowd  wit- 
nessing the  departure  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  in 
a  balloon  from  the  lawns  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  I 
fear  that  the  excellent  stories  concocted  for  the 
delectation  of  the  people  at  home  about  the  Arabs 
being  struck  dumb  with  horror  at  the  sight  of 
the  balloon,  or  flying  in  masses  and  hiding  them- 
selves from  the  sight  of  this  terrible  apparition, 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  humbug.  The 
behaviour  of  the  "  friendlies  "  may  be  taken  as 
being  that  of  the  Arabs,  who  were  neither  dis- 
mayed nor  deterred  from  any  action  they  may 
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have  determined  on  by  the  sight  of  the  balloon 
flying  in  the  air  above  them.  When  the  convoy 
was  ready  to  move,  the  balloon,  still  two  hun- 
dred feet  up,  was  made  fast  to  a  cart  in  the 
centre  of  the  square.  It  was  rather  difficult  to 
avoid  jerking  the  cords  which  held  it,  and  thus 
running  the  chance  of  breaking  them  ;  but  ex- 
treme care  was  taken  when  crossing  any  rough 
pieces  of  ground,  as  it  would  not  have  been 
pleasant  for  the  occupant  of  the  car  if  he  had 
suddenly  found  himself  floating  quietly  towards 
the  mountains  miles  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
friends. 

Communication  was  kept  up  with  the  balloon 
by  means  of  written  messages,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  a  letter  came  down  telling  us  that 
the  enemy  were  still  pursuing  the  stampeded 
camels  down  towards  the  sea  and  killing  them 
as  soon  as  they  got  up  with  them.  The  enemy 
could  also  be  seen  in  force  retiring  in  the  Tamai 
direction  ;  and  later  on  a  large  body  of  them 
were  standing  gaping  up  at  the  balloon  only 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
convoy,  though  quite  unseen  by  us  on  the 
ground. 

The  force  reached  the  zaribas  at  last  un- 
•  molested,  when  the  balloon  was  hauled  down 
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and  packed  up,  the  gas  being  as  far  as  possible 
saved  for  future  use.  Thus  the  first  ascent  may 
be  chronicled  as  a  success. 

The  convoy  returned  to  Suakin  in  the  evening 
without  firing  a  shot. 

The  stench  all  around  the  zaribas  was  simply 
terrible.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  bury 
the  dead  camels  lying  in  hundreds  in  the  bush, 
and  there  are  few  things  that  stink  more  fear- 
fully than  a  dead  camel.  I  have  known  them 
to  scent  the  air  strongly  when  their  bodies  have 
been  at  least  a  mile  off.  Added  to  the  camels, 
many  of  the  enemy's  dead  remained  unburied 
about  the  country ;  our  friends,  the  birds,  too, 
were  surfeited  with  their  loathsome  meal,  and 
hopped  about  lazily  or  stood  unable  to  move  or 
get  out  of  one's  way,  being  simply  gorged  to 
repletion. 

Life  in  the  zariba  was  almost  unendurable. 
As  much  shelter  as  possible  was  obtained  by 
sticking  blankets  or  waterproof  sheets  on  to 
spears,  thus  making  a  sort  of  awning.  Any 
shade  that  could  be  got  behind  the  cases  of 
stores  or  the  forage-bags  was  seized  upon  at 
once,  as  the  heat  all  day  was  terrific. 

Water  was  sparingly  issued,  and  at  one  time 
the  ration  was  reduced  as  low  as  one  pint  per 
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man  in  the  morning  and  another  pint  in  the 
evening.  This,  to  wash  in,  cook  in,  and  live  on, 
was  little  enough  when  all  the  food  that  could 
be  got  was  bouilli  beef  and  hard  biscuit,  which 
last  it  was  impossible  to  eat  without  first  soak- 
ing. Why  the  ration  of  water  was  reduced  so 
low  I  know  not,  as  there  were  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  gallons  stored  in  the  zaribas  in  large 
tanks  buried  in  the  sand.  I  remember  hearing 
at  this  time  of  a  bottle  of  soda-water  fetching 
half  a  sovereign  ;  the  purchaser  did  not,  how- 
ever, proceed  to  drink  it  at  once,  but,  slowly  and 
solemnly  pulling  out  the  cork,  he  washed  his 
face  in  it.  And  here  I  want  to  correct  a  wrong 
impression  which  we  saw  afterwards  was  much 
commented  on  in  the  papers  sent  out  to  us  from 
home.  It  was  reported  in  one  that  the  supply 
of  water  was  accumulating  very  slowly  at  the 
zaribas,  and  the  troops  there  were  on  short 
allowance,  as  through  some  bungling  empty  tins 
and  barrels  had  been  sent  out  in  one  convoy. 
To  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  most 
emphatic  denial ;  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
that  it  could  have  happened.  Every  tin  was 
locked,  after  being  filled,  by  a  responsible  person, 
who  was  more  often  than  not  an  oiificer ;  special 
parties  being  told  off  by  us  to  look  after  this 
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important  point.  The  filled  tins  were  afterwards 
placed  in  rows  along  the  railway,  another  officer 
seeing  them  put  in  the  trucks  previous  to  their 
being  taken  on  to  the  camel  lines  ;  and  an  empty- 
tin  could  not  have  escaped  him.  Every  tin  and 
barrel  was  shortly  after  placed  in  the  celitas  and 
packed  on  the  camels.  I  am  therefore  abso- 
lutely certain  no  tin  or  barrel  ever  started  in  our 
convoys  empty.  Some  of  the  barrels  leaked 
very  much,  and  there  may  have  been  robbery ; 
but  the  other  assertion  is  absurd,  and  it  pro- 
bably was  a  story  started  by  some  person  who 
got  mixed  up  in  his  hot  haste  for  information 
between  the  outgoing  convoy  with  full  tins  and 
the  returning  convoy  with  the  empty  ones. 
Thus,  in  his  excessive  zeal  to  discover  a  mare's 
nest,  he  may  have  tumbled  against  an  empty 
load,  and  started  a  false  report  detrimental  to  a 
department  who  worked  harder  than  any  other 
all  through  the  war,  and  never  failed. 

The  condensed  water  was  good  enough  when 
it  was  fresh,  but  after  being  kept  a  day  or  so  in 
the  tins  it  began  to  smell  and  became  filled  with 
a  w^hite  slime.  I  never  heard  how  this  slime  was 
accounted  for.  Certainly  condensed  water  will 
always  extract  its  salts  from  other  bodies  if 
possible,  and  the  material  of  which  the  tanks 
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were  made,  galvanized  iron,  or  the  solder,  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  however 
this  was,  the  water  was  not  wholesome,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  some  means  might 
have  been  adopted  by  which  it  might  have 
been  in  a  measure  aerated.  Sickness  was  in- 
creasing very  rapidly  at  this  time  in  the  zaribas, 
there  being  several  cases  of  enteric  fever.  The 
disease  most  prevalent  was  dysentery.  I  put 
this  down  almost  entirely  to  the  want  of  fresh 
meat,  which  might  so  easily  have  been  sent  out 
from  Suakin.  The  bouilli  beef  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  was  rather  salt,  was  principally 
the  cause  of  it,  and  why  the  army  was  ever 
supplied  with  such  uneatable  and  unsuitable 
stuff  is  wonderful  indeed.  I  knew  many  cases 
where  men  actually  threw  their  rations  away 
rather  than  run  the  chance  of  increasing  their 
thirst  by  putting  such  stuff  in  their  mouths. 
A  few  potatoes  were  issued,  but  why  was  there 
not  a  plentiful  supply  of  lime-juice  served  out 
daily .?  It  would  have  been  as  simple  a  thing 
as  possible  to  have  allowed  the  troops  at  the 
zaribas  a  ration  of  fresh  meat  at  least  twice 
a  week.  A  few  oxen  or  sheep  might  have  been 
driven  out  with  the  convoys  and  slaughtered  on 
arrival  at  the  zaribas,  if  it  had  been  considered 
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unadvisable  to  send  dead  meat  out  in  carts. 
This  last  method  might,  too,  have  been  easily 
managed,  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice  was  always 
procurable  from  the  ships.  Instead  of  this,  the 
men  were  fed  on  an  eternal  supply  of  tinned 
meats,  till  every  one  was  simply  nauseated  with 
the  stuff  and  turned  from  it  with  loathing  and 
disgust.  An  eminent  medical  man  out  there 
told  me  that  dysentery  might  have  been  almost 
entirely  avoided  had  fresh  meat  been  sent  out 
twice  a  week,  and  that,  from  certain  symptoms 
he  observed,  he  discovered  that  the  force  in  the 
zaribas  was  bordering  on  scurvy.  A  nice  thing 
to  happen  when  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  meat  only  six  miles  off ! 

The  sick  were  always  sent  in  by  the  returning 
convoys,  and  every  care  taken  of  them  while  at 
the  zaribas,  the  doctors  being  simply  inde- 
fatigable. 

A  telegraph  wire  had  been  laid  along  the 
ground  when  we  advanced  on  Sunday,  but  this 
was  always  being  cut  by  the  natives,  who  had 
a  wholesome  horror  of  wires  after  their  expe- 
riences of  the  mines  laid  round  Suakin.  This 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  building  a  crow's 
nest  at  the  zaribas,  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  a  signalling  station  and  a  look-out 
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post.  All  messages  were  sent  in  to  the  Right 
Water  Fort,  from  which  point  they  were  for- 
warded on  to  the  different  parts  of  the  camp. 
The  signalling  party  at  the  zaribas  were  very 
hardly  worked,  and  were  often  up  till  late  at 
night,  when  the  lamps  took  the  place  of  the 
heliograph.  Of  course  it  soon  became  apparent 
to  the  Arab  mind  that  the  force  in  the  zaribas 
was  dependent  for  supplies  on  the  camp,  and  no 
doubt  their  having  grasped  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  perpetual  attacks  on  the  convoys.  We 
heard  through  our  spies  that  Osman  Digna  had 
given  orders  to  the  effect  that  the  zaribas  were 
not  to  be  attacked,  but  that  everything  was  to 
be  done  to  harass  the  convoys,  and  all  energy 
was  to  be  directed  towards  intercepting  them 
if  possible.  Hence  they  scarcely '  ever  left  us 
alone. 

The  convoy  escort  duty  fell  doubly  heavily  on 
the  troops  at  this  time,  as,  besides  the  labour 
entailed  on  throwing  provisions  and  water  daily 
into  the  zaribas,  and  thus  collecting  sufficient 
supplies  for  the  advance  on  Tamai,  the  Hasheen 
zariba  had  also  to  be  kept  going  in  food  and 
water.  So  convoys  were  running  in  both  direc- 
tions. On  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  March,  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  withdraw  the  force  from 
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the  Hasheen  zariba  altogether,  and  that  evening 
the  70th  and  other  details  returned  to  camp, 
escorted  by  a  party  of  Mounted  Infantry.  During 
their  retreat  the  enemy  were  sighted  and  a  few 
shells  fired  into  them,  but  beyond  this  the  march 
was  uninterrupted. 

The  zariba  was  destroyed  before  leaving  it, 
and  nothing  then  remained  of  our  fight  at 
Hasheen  beyond  the  graves  down  at  the  har- 
bour of  the  poor  fellows  who  had  fallen  in  that 
most  objectless  action.  I  say  "  objectless " 
because  few  of  us  ever  understood  why  lives 
were  sacrificed  for  so  small  an  end. 

We  did  not  take  the  wells  at  Hasheen,  and 
thus  interfere  with  the  enemy's  water  supply. 
The  position  at  Hasheen  did  not  protect  the 
right  flank  of  the  force  advancing  on  Tamai,  or 
the  line  of  communications  either  in  the  Han- 
doub  direction  or  the  Tamai  direction,  for  it  was 
many  miles  away  from  both.  As  to  the  protec- 
tion it  afforded  to  the  flank  of  the  force  at  the 
zaribas,  it  was  pretty  evident  on  Sunday,  the 
22nd  of  March,  that  the  Hasheen  force  was  im- 
potent to  act  in  this  direction.  How  far  an 
isolated  force  of  one  battalion  was  intended  to 
protect  the  line  of  communications  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  it   was  withdrawn 
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before  the  advance  on  Tamai  began,  and  as  soon 
as  it  had  been  determined  that  the  army  was  to 
strike  for  Es  Sibil.  The  force  left  at  the  Hasheen 
zariba  was  an  isolated  force,  a  weak  force,  and  a 
useless  force  in  the  position  it  was  placed.  It 
absorbed  a  number  of  men  who  were  much 
wanted  elsewhere,  and  increased  the  amount  of 
convoy  duty  when  every  one  in  the  whole  army 
was  overworked  as  it  was. 

So  the  Hasheen  zariba  was  destroyed,  and  the 
battle  of  Hasheen  rendered  as  barren  in  results 
as  it  had  been  objectless  in  aim.  The  many 
acts  of  bravery  performed  on  that  day,  and  the 
gallant  conduct  of  our  troops,  will  always  remain 
a  monument  to  the  British  soldier,  while  the 
battle  will  only  be  recalled  to  mind  by  the  graves 
of  those  who  sleep  beneath  the  sand. 

The  usual  convoy  was  despatched  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning,  and  we  rather  expected  to 
have  a  fight  because  we  had  been  allowed  to  go 
in  peace  the  day  before.  Our  convoy  was  a 
large  one  and  our  escort  strong,  and  as  by  this 
time  we  had  cut  a  fairly  open  road  all  the  way 
out  to  the  zaribas,  we  were  quite  ready  to  giwQ 
the  Arabs  a  warm  reception  if  they  came  on. 

Sure  enough,  after  getting  about  four  miles 
out  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  us  from  the  bush, 
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and  several   of  our  men    were  struck,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  bullets  flew  over  our  heads. 

About  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  then  at- 
tacked us  furiously  on  all  sides  with  their  usual 
astounding  bravery.  Many  of  them  jogged  in 
their  peculiar  manner  right  up  to  the  square 
before  they  fell,  while  others  walked  quietly 
back  again  into  the  bush  after  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  our  ranks.  Their  coolness  under  fire 
was  simply  astonishing,  they  seemed  to  care 
nothing  about  it ;  and  it  was  marvellous  indeed 
that  day  after  day  men  could  be  found  to  charge 
three  or  four  battalions  of  infantry  in  the  face 
of  the  awful  slaughter  that  invariably  took 
place. 

Scores  and  scores  of  them  fell  on  this  occasion 
as  on  others,  and  remained  there  unburied  to 
taint  the  air  with  sickening  odours. 

Once  or  twice  on  our  return  march  from  the 
zaribas  we  found  the  enemy  had  scraped  together 
a  thin  covering  of  sand  over  the  bodies  of  those 
slain. in  the  morning,  and  these  were  very  often 
unavoidably  uncovered  again  as  we  traversed 
the  path  home. 

Out  at  the  zaribas  the  stench  was  something 
frightful.  The  wind  had  blown  away  the  sand, 
and  thus  partially  uncovered  the  heaps  of  slain, 
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leaving  swollen  and  distorted  limbs  to  fester  in 
the  sun. 

Added  to  other  diseases  contracted  at  the 
zaribas,  many  suffered  terribly  with  their  eyes, 
from  the  poisonous  dust  and  the  perpetual  white 
glare  of  the  sand.  I  knew  men  who  were  com- 
pletely blinded  in  this  way,  and  who  did  not 
recover  their  sight  until  many  weeks  afterwards. 
Ophthalmia  and  similar  diseases  were  prevalent, 
and  there  were,  of  course,  many  cases  of  sun- 
stroke. I  think  the  greatest  number  on  one  day 
occurred  in  one  of  our  convoys,  when  we  had 
thirty  men  knocked-  over  by  the  sun  alone.  I 
saw  cases  where  men  dropped  down  suddenly, 
as  if  they  had  been  struck  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
head. 

The  day  of  the  general  advance  .was,  of  course, 
kept  a  profound  secret,  and  we  only  inferred  it 
must  be  before  long  from  different  little  incidents 
around  us.  The  masses  of  stores  that  had  now 
been  collected  at  the  zaribas,  the  bringing  in  the 
Hasheen  force,  the  striking  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  camp,  as  well  as  the  numberless  reports  that 
were  flying  about,  all  pointed  to  the  fact  that  a 
big  fight  would  come  off  very  soon.  One  thing 
only  was  considered  likely  to  defer  the  advance 
for  a  while,   and   that  was  that  our  Australian 
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brothers  had  not  arrived  as  yet,  though  they 
were  expected  almost  daily.  We  all  thought 
that  if  the  enemy  would  only  meet  us  at  Tamai 
in  force,  we  should  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
fighting  a  decisive  action,  and  crippling  Osman 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
carry  on  the  war  any  longer.  If  this  was  likely 
to  be  the  case,  it  seemed  hard  that  we  should 
start  before  the  Australians  arrived,  and  there 
was  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
army  that  they  might  come  in  time  to  share  any 
fighting  with  us,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  the  material  of  which  they  were 
made.  We  all  looked  forward  to  their  arrival 
tremendously,  and  were  prepared  to  give  them  a 
fitting  welcome  on  landing. 

We  were  very  busy  all  Thursday  night  pre- 
paring for  Friday's  convoy,  but  very  early  in 
the  morning  orders  came  down  saying  that  there 
would  be  nothing  sent  out  to  the  zaribas,  and 
that  the  troops  would  be  employed  striking  their 
camps  and  sending  spare  baggage  in  to  the 
caravanserai  at  Suakin.  Friday  came,  therefore, 
as  a  welcome  day  of  rest  after  a  week  of  march- 
ing, of  fighting,  and  incessant  toil.  The  truth 
was  that  every  one  was  overdone  ;  the  perpetual 
marching  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  zaribas 
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during  the  day,  in  a  sun  heat  of  over  160°,  the  large 
number  of  naen  required  every  night  for  picket 
duty,  and  the  numbers  also  on  night  fatigues  of 
various  kinds,  was  rapidly  undermining  the 
strength  and  nerves  of  the  men,  and  rendering 
the  whole  force  unfit  for  work.  It  was,  there- 
fore, wisely  determined  to  give  us  all  a  day  off; 
but  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  had  a  com- 
plete holiday,  for  there  was  quite  enough  to  be 
done  to  make  up  an  average  day's  hard  work 
without  marching  a  convoy. 

We  were  very  busy  packing  up  a  few  things 
we  wanted  with  us,  such  as  a  second  flannel 
shirt  and  another  pair  of  socks,  and  so  on  ;  but 
the  largest  part  of  our  baggage  was  made  up 
of  a 

"simple  box  of  deal, 
Directed  to  no  matter  where  ; 
And  on  it  was  this  mute  appeal, 
With  Care  ! " 

There  was  something  else  we  painted  on  this 
box  of  deal,  though,  just  by  way  of  satisfying 
any  over-inquisitive  minds,  and  at  the  same  time 
putting  to  rest  the  suspicions  of  the  hungry,  and 
that  was  "  Military  Documents." 

It  was  a  great  feat  that,  and  the  cause  of 
much  merriment,  as  we  quietly  emptied  every- 
thing out  of  the  box,  and  put  in  with  the  greatest 
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care  a  bottle  or  two  of  whisky,  several  tins  of 
Brand's  essence  of  meat,  cocoa  and  milk,  potted 
meats,  and  sardines.  With  this  store  we  thought 
four  of  us  would  be  able  to  hold  out  as  far  as 
Tamai  and  back,  and  have  some  to  give  to 
hungry  friends  besides. 

There  were  the  wildest  possible  rumours  going 
the  round  of  the  camp  to  explain  why  the  ad- 
vance was  put  off.  The  first  was  that  the  Mahdi 
had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  King  John  of 
Abyssinia,  and  that  Osman  had  therefore  de- 
cided to  give  himself  up,  and  was  expected  in 
camp  either  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning.  To 
back  this  up,  a  flag  of  truce  was  said  to  have 
been  seen  flying  in  front  of  the  camp ;  but  this 
afterwards  proved  to  be  an  old  deal  biscuit  box 
distorted  in  the  mirage.  The  Government,  we 
were  told,  had  decided  to  give  up  the  war,  and 
had  telegraphed  out  to  stop  the  railway  at  once. 
Of  course,  there  were  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
war  with  Russia  and  our  future  destination  ;  how 
some  regiments  were  to  be  sent  on  to  India,  and 
how  the  rest  of  the  force  was  to  be  conveyed  at 
once  to  Cyprus  ready  to  operate  in  Asia  Minor. 
One  hour  w^ar  had  been  actually  declared,  another 
that  it  had  not,  and  so  on.  But  these  reports 
caused  a  deal  of  amusement,  and  gave  us  some- 
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thing  to  talk  about ;  and  though  few  of  us 
believed  a  word  we  heard,  we  used  to  discuss 
the  news  with  the  utmost  gravity. 

Saturday's  convoy  reached  the  zaribas  without 
any  particular  incident,  beyond  being  fired  upon 
by  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  the  return 
was  equally  peaceable.  Each  convoy  always 
brought  back  a  number  of  sick,  who  were 
generally  taken  down  to  the  base  hospital  at 
"  H  "  Redoubt,  and  transferred  to  the  Ganges, 
or  Btilimba,  on  the  following  day. 

If  we  who  had  been  living  for  the  most  part 
in  camp  longed  for  the  advance  on  Tamai,  it  may 
be  judged  how  much  more  eager  the  force  in  the 
zaribas  were  to  get  out  of  their  pestilential  sur- 
roundings. The  Scots  Guards  had  been  re- 
placed by  the  Grenadiers,  but  the  rest  of  the 
force  remained  the  same  as  at  first.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
life  there.  There  was,  of  course,  occupation, 
and  the  zaribas  could  always  be  improved  and 
strengthened,  but  excitement  there  was  none  ; 
the  enemy  never  ventured  to  attack  them,  and 
on  two  or  three  occasions  only  did  they  fire  a 
few  shots.  Beyond  this  the  day  was  only  re- 
lieved by  the  meal  of  eternal  "soup,"  and  the  issue 
of  water,  or  the  watching  for  the   approaching 
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convoy.  There  were  a  few  newspapers  of  a  cer- 
tain antiquity  to  be  read,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  made  up  in  trying  to  make  work  to  employ 
time.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  go  any 
distance  away  from  the  zaribas,  as  the  enemy 
were  always  on  the  watch  to  cut  off  any  who 
showed  themselves. 

In  camp  we  had  for  the  most  part  struck  all 
our  tents  and  were  bivouacking  at  night  on  the 
ground.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  heavy 
dews  at  night-time,  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
morning  the  coat  in  which  I  had  wrapped  my- 
self before  going  to  sleep  was  quite  wet  through. 
The  dew  did  not  show  on  the  sand  at  all, 
probably  because  it  absorbed  it  at  once,  but  it 
soaked  through  a  blanket  or  coat.  The  only 
way  to  account  for  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the 
intense  heat  exhaled  by  the  sand  met  the  colder 
air  coming  in  from  the  sea  in  the  early  morning, 
and  thus  condensation  took  place.  We  never 
felt  any  ill  effects  from  it  as  it  dried  very  quickly. 
There  were  a  good  many  cases  of  severe  rheu- 
matism, but  this  was  most  probably  due  to  the 
extreme  variation  in  temperature  between  the 
sun  heat  of  the  day  and  the  cooler  air  of  the 
early  dawn,  when  the  thermometer  sometimes 
fell  as  low  as  60°. 
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We  never  had  any  renewal  of  the  night 
attacks  on  the  camp,  though  a  party  were  on 
one  occasion  detected  crawHng  towards  the 
Ordnance  store.  Precautions  were  not  lessened, 
and  strong  pickets  and  double  sentries  were 
mounted  as  usual ;  so  at  length  we  lay  down 
on  the  ground  at  night  with  the  most  comfort- 
able pillow,  a  saddle,  under  our  heads,  and  slept 
till  morning  with  an  easy  conscience,  but  very 
often  somewhat  empty  insides. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TAMAI. 

"  Bravo  Australia ! "  I  think  this  was  what 
we  all  felt  as  we  saw  the  Colonial  contingent 
arrive  in  camp  on  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March.  We 
gave  them  a  regular  hearty  reception,  and  they 
were  cheered  all  along  their  road  out,  while  the 
bands  of  the  various  regiments  in  camp  headed 
the  column  playing  many  a  tune  familiar  to  all 
Englishmen  and  Australians  alike.  The  con- 
tingent were  a  fine-looking  lot  of  fellows,  and 
appeared  as  if  they  were  as  fit  as  possible  for 
work.  They  all  wore  the  familiar  red  serge  coat, 
albeit  rather  strange  out  here,  but  they  very 
soon  changed  into  kharkee  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Every  one  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was 
anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them,  and  their 
arrival  quite  brightened  us  all  up,  as  we  were  at 
that  time  rather  depressed  by  our  general  sur- 
roundings.    In  after  years,  no  doubt,  this  event 
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will  be  a  landmark  to  look  back  to.  Let  us  hope 
the  readiness  with  which  our  Australian  and 
Canadian  colonies  came  forward  voluntarily, 
and  extended  to  the  mother  country  the  hand  of 
help,  when  surrounded  with  a  sea  of  troubles 
unparalleled  in  her  history,  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  our  foes  of  the  latent  strength  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  be- 
ginning of  that  great  Imperial  Federation  which 
is  to  bind  the  whole  together  in  one  indissoluble 
union  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  the 
defence  of  our  possessions,  and  the  supremacy  of 
our  Country's  flag. 

The  contingent  were  inspected  by  the  General 
on  arrival  in  camp,  and  I  am  sure  he  echoed  the 
thoughts  of  all  of  us  when  he  said,/'  In  the  name 
of  the  force  I  command  I  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome.  You  are  our  comrades-in-arms,  who 
will  share  the  perils,  toils,  and,  I  hope,  glories  of 
this  expedition.  We  honour  the  feeling  which 
led  you  to  leave  your  pleasant  homes  to  war 
against  the  desert  and  its  savage  inhabitants. 
You  are  soldiers  as  well  as  Englishmen.  The 
eyes  of  our  common  country  are  on  you,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  do  credit  to  the  splendid 
colony  which  sent  you  out,  and  the  race  to 
which  you  belong."     Cheer  after  cheer  rent  the 
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air  after  this,  and  we  hoped  the  contingent  were 
as  pleased  with  their  reception  as  we  were  to 
have  them  in  our  midst. 

They  were  very  proud  of  themselves,  and 
evidently  delighted  at  forming  part  of  such  a 
splendid  force  as  we  were  in  the  Siidan.  I 
shall  never  forget  a  man,  fully  six  feet  six 
inches  high,  with  a  back  as  broad  and  as  flat  as 
a  billiard-table,  and  with  a  long  black  beard  on 
his  face,  coming  up  to  me  and  saying,  with  the 
utmost  pride  in  his  manner,  "  I  am  a  representa- 
tive of  the  New  South  Wales  contingent  ;  can 
you  direct  me  to  the  camp  ? "  The  way  he 
drew  himself  up  when  he  said,  "  I  am  a  repre- 
sentative," showed  at  once  that  he  thought  the 
New  South  Wales  contingent  ranked  first,  and 
the  rest  nowhere.  A  spirit  like  this  is  worth  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  ;  and,  though  I  wish  to  be 
no  croaker,  I  fear  there  is  too  much  cause  to  say 
that  the  day  when  every  English  soldier  thought 
there  was  only  one  regiment  in  the  service  and 
only  one  company  in  that  regiment — his  own — 
is  fast  passing  away.  And  why  }  Because  of 
the  never-ending  meddlesome  interference  which 
can  and  will  leave  nothing  alone,  which  strikes 
at  esprit  de  corps  and  destroys  it  root  and  branch, 
which  sacrifices  everything  to  the  recommenda- 
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tions  of  ignorant  theorists,  who  bow  down  and 
worship  the  image  of  a  false  economy,  and  fawn 
to  the  powers  that  be. 

The  next  two  days  were  days  of  great  weari- 
ness, as  nothing  is  so  trying  to  soldiers  as  inac- 
tion. Plenty  of  occupation  and  hard  work  is  the 
surest  way  to  maintain  the  health  and  spirits,  and 
therefore  the  efficiency,  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  advance  was  delayed. 
We  were  quite  ready,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
supplies  of  all  sorts  at  the  zariba,  and  water 
enough  for  the  whole  force  for  two  days  and 
more.  Still  we  delayed,  and  still  the  wearisome 
succession  of  convoys  continued  to  march  along 
that  dreary  track  to  the  zaribas.  It  was  no  use 
collecting  a  larger  supply  of  water  out  there,  as 
it  went  rotten  if  kept  in  the  tins  more  than  two 
days.  We  had  plenty  of  transport  in  spite  of 
our  having  lost  so  many  camels,  so  this  could 
not  be  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  Transport  is 
always  made  the  scapegoat  in  war-time,  and  the 
shield  behind  which  to  hide  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  others  ;  but  in  this  expedition  it 
never  failed,  though  success  was  gained  only  by 
superhuman  exertions  and  willing  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  those  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
work  and  received  scant  notice. 
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The  enemy  seemed  now  to  have  drawn  off 
towards  the  mountains,  as  they  never  even  at- 
tempted to  molest  the  convoys.  We  supposed 
that  Osman  was  concentrating  at  Tamai,  and  in 
fact  we  heard  he  had  strongly  entrenched  his 
position  there,  and  fortified  it  with  many  rifle 
pits,  so  we  looked  forward  to  a  real  set-to  this 
time.  Our  hopes  were  therefore  somewhat 
damped  by  a  story  that  one  of  our  spies  had 
come  in  and  reported  that  Osman  Digna  had 
only  about  two  hundred  followers  at  Tamai,  all 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  having  dispersed  to 
their  homes.  This  obtained  a  certain  amount 
of  credence,  from  white  flags  having  been  seen 
flying  both  towards  Tamai  and  in  the  Hasheen 
direction.  One  of  these  flags  proved  to  be  a 
party  of  the  enemy  burying  their  dead  of  Sunday 
last. 

A  further  countermanding  of  the  advance  led 
to  further  rumours,  and  I  fear  also  a  certain 
amount  of  grumbling,  in  camp.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Amarars  were  leaving  Osman  in  bodies, 
giving  as  their  reason  that,  while  they  failed  to 
see  what  they  had  to  gain  by  fighting  against 
us,  being  beaten  every  time,  they  could,  on  the 
other  hand,  earn  good  wages  if  they  went  into 
Suakin,  by  working  on  the   railway  or  at  the 
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wharfs.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Osman 
Digna  threatened  them  with  total  extermination 
if  they  severed  their  allegiance  with  the  cause. 
A  sanguinary  fight  thereupon  ensued  between 
the  Amarars  and  the  Hadendowas.  How  far 
this  was  the  case  we  were  unable  to  judge,  but 
our  spies  assured  us  that  Osman  had  been  almost 
deserted,  and  had  retired  from  Tamai  in  the 
direction  of  Tamanieb. 

On  the  31st  of  March  (Tuesday),  the  Mounted 
Infantry  and  the  Bengal  Cavalry  were  sent  out 
to  the  zaribas  in  the  afternoon,  ready  to  recon- 
noitre towards  Tamai  on  the  following  day. 
Another  small  body  of  cavalry  was"  despatched 
in  the  Hasheen  direction,  and  returned  in  the 
evening,  having  seen  nothing  of  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  a  party 
of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  marched  from 
the  zaribas  in  the  direction  of  Tamai.  Having 
advanced  a  distance  of  five  miles  or  more,  they 
discovered  that  the  report  of  the  spies,  that  the 
enemy  had  quitted  Tamai  and  fallen  back,  was 
not  the  case  at  all,  and  that  they  were  still  occu- 
pying that  place  in  great  force.  This  news,  on 
their  return,  was  received  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction, and  it  was  immediately  heliographed  to 
the  camp. 
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Orders  were  issued  that  night  that  the  whole 
of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  one  battaUon 
of  native  infantry,  were  to  parade  the  following 
morning  at  three  o'clock,  and  that  three  days' 
provisions  and  as  much  water  as  possible  were 
to  be  taken  out  with  the  force. 

It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  joy  we  received 
this  order  after  the  past  few  days  of  inaction, 
and  how  hard  we  worked  that  night,  getting 
things  ready  for  the  general  advance  and  the 
big  fight  we  hoped  would  shortly  follow.  At 
four  a.m.  we  were  all  on  the  move,  traversing 
the  now  well-worn  track  to  the  zaribas.  We 
moved  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  numbers  of 
animals  accompanying  the  force.  The  forma- 
tion adopted  was,  as  usual,  a  large  square ;  but 
we  saw  nothing  of  the  enemy,  and  by  nine  a.m. 
had  reached  the  zaribas  in  safety. 

After  a  rest  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  a 
further  advance  of  five  miles  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  Tamai.  It  was  very  hard  work,  as 
every  man  carried  two  days'  rations,  besides  a 
full  allowance  of  ammunition.  The  bush  was 
thick  and  thorny,  and  the  sun  broiling.  A  few 
men  fell  out  from  exhaustion,  but  these  came 
to  after  a  drink  of  water,  as  every  one  was  too 
eager  about  the  coming  fight  to  think  of  the 
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heat,  or  the  weight  of  the  load,  or  anything 
else. 

The  balloon  had  been  inflated  at  the  zaribas, 
and  accompanied  the  force,  but  the  day  was  all 
against  ballooning,  as  there  was  a  strong  wind 
blowing,  which  threatened  to  swing  the  occupant 
of  the  car  out  of  the  thing  altogether.  A  few 
groups  of  Arabs  were  reported  as  being  visible, 
but  at  length  it  was  thought  better  to  haul  the 
balloon  down.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
though  not  without  getting  it  badly  torn  in  the 
thorny  bushes  around  us. 

Our  halting-place  was  not  reached  till  well 
on  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  at  once  began 
to  build  a  zariba.  From  the  hill  near  us,  known 
as  Teselah  Hill,  a  view  of  Tamai^  now  only  two 
miles  off,  could  be  obtained.  The  eminences 
round  us  were  at  once  occupied  by  half-battalions 
of  various  regiments,  and  a  gun  or  two  was 
also  got  into  position.  The  ground  was  much 
rougher  than  that  surrounding  the  zaribas,  and 
further  on  we  could  see  that  it  was  covered  with 
large  rocks  and  boulders.  From  where  we  were 
a  few  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  along  the 
opposite  ridges,  but  they  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  us  at  all. 

While  we  were  thus  hard  at  work  making  our 
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position  secure  for  the  night,  the  Mounted  In- 
fantry were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  between  us  and  Tamai.  Proceeding 
cautiously  along,  they  at  length  reached  the 
village  without  opposition,  though  parties  of 
Arabs  were  seen  watching  them  at  a  distance. 
While  they  were  engaged  looking  about  them 
and  inspecting  Tamai,  a  brisk  fire  was  suddenly 
opened  on  them  from  some  rough  ground  in 
front,  and  this  for  the  moment  rather  discon- 
certed the  men  ;  but  a  general  survey  of  the  hill 
was  made,  and  some  of  the  huts  inspected,  after 
which  our  force  withdrew,  having  achieved  all 
they  had  been  sent  out  to  do. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  a  night  attack 
would  be  made  upon  us,  and  all  precautions 
were  therefore  taken  to  avoid  a  surprise. 

Soon  after  dark  a  somewhat  heavy  fire  was 
opened  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  and  this  con- 
tinued for  a  while,  till  at  one  a.m.  the  Grenadiers, 
who  were  out  forming  part  of  the  advanced 
pickets,  answered  with  a  volley  or  two,  and  the 
gunners  sent  a  few  shells  at  them.  This  very 
soon  silenced  their  fire,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  night  was  passed  in  peace.  Why  the  enemy 
hit  so  few  of  us  is  very  wonderful,  for  even 
allowing  for  inaccuracy  of   aim,  the  mark  we 
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presented  to  them,  packed,  as  we  were,  like 
sardines  in  a  tin,  ought  to  have  insured  their 
doing  a  certain  amount  of  execution. 

Our  casualties  during  the  night  were  only 
one  man  killed  and  two  men  wounded. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  prepara- 
tions were  commenced  for  a  further  advance, 
and  the  Guards,  Marines,  49th,  Australians,  and 
Sikhs  were  formed  up  ready  to  march  on  Tamai. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  were  on  the  move,  formed 
in  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  the  Mounted 
Infantry  and  cavalry  scouting  in  front.  A  few 
scattered  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen,  and 
these  fired  at  us  at  long  range.  They  kept 
themselves  wonderfully  under  cover,  ahd  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  hit  them  as  they 
retired  dodging  from  one  big  stone  to  another. 

Tamai  village  was  eventually  reached  without 
our  being  attacked  or  seeing  anything  further 
of  the  enemy.  The  village  was  only  quite  a 
small  place,  built  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground 
standing  rather  above  the  surrounding  country. 
It  consisted  entirely  of  huts,  and  there  were  no 
stone  buildings  of  any  sort.  There  had  evi- 
dently been  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  many 
cattle  there  recently,  and,  like  Hasheen  village, 
the   place  had   been    left  in   a  great   hurry,  as 
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many  of  the  huts  were  in  the  greatest  confusion  ; 
drinking-vessels,  bead  ornaments,  copies  of  the 
Koran,  and  odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts  being  left 
about  everywhere. 

We  did  not  halt  at  the  village  for  any  length 
of  time,  as  our  General  was  anxious  to  secure 
the  wells  in  the  hollow,  or  wady,  on  the  other 
side. 

After  leaving  the  village,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  for  once  the  cumbersome  square  formation 
was  relinquished,  and  the  troops  advanced  as 
for  attack.  We  could  see  the  enemy  were  in 
tolerable  force  on  the  opposite  hills,  and  as  we 
approached  nearer  they  opened  fire  on  us, 
though  always  keeping  themselves  well  under 
cover.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  our  skir- 
mishers to  touch  them.  One  of  these  fellows 
had  established  himself  behind  a  big  rock,  and 
quietly  fired  shot  after  shot  with  a  certain 
amount  of  accuracy  in  his  aim.  An  officer,  I 
think  belonging  to  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
happened  to  have  with  him  a  Winchester  re- 
peating rifle,  and,  putting  his  sight  to  a  thousand 
yards,  he  took  a  steady  aim,  and  in  another 
second  we  saw  the  intrepid  Arab  who  had  been 
annoying  us  knocked  head  over  heels. 

Our  disappointment  may  be  imagined  when, 
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on  reaching  the  springs  or  wells,  we  found,  in- 
stead of  the  running  stream  we  had  been  told 
to  expect,  only  a  well  or  two  which  had  evi- 
dently been  recently  filled  in  by  the  enemy. 
The  engineers  were  set  to  work  to  dig  out  the 
wells,  while  a  portion  of  the  force  was  sent 
forward  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  position 
on  the  hills.  This  was  easily  effected  by  the 
Marines  and  the  49th. 

All  the  water  found  was  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  utterly  unfit  for  human  consumption 
and  insufficient  to  water  even  a  few  animals. 
This  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  all  of  us, 
as  I,  for  one,  had  been  told  by  a  friend  who  was 
at  Suakin  all  through  the  winter  months  that 
he  had  often  seen  through  a  good  glass  a  stream 
of  water  running  down  this  same  wady  and 
sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  That  there 
is  a  running  stream  here  at  one  time  of  the 
year  is  beyond  a  doubt  true ;  but  what  we 
found  in  the  month  of  April  was  a  different 
thing  altogether,  being  merely  a  few  small  wells 
holding  little  water,  and  a  small  stagnant  pool 
of  putrid  liquid  which  could  hardly  be  called 
water  at  all. 

While  the  Marines  and  the  49th  were  driving 
the  enemy  back  in  one  part  of  the  field,  the 
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remainder  of  the  force  were  engaged  dislodging 
them  in  another ;  but  there  was  no  real  fighting, 
and  the  enemy  never  showed  up  in  force  all 
day. 

It  now  became  evident  that  Osman  had  de- 
termined not  to  face  us,  and  that  he  had  retired 
towards  Tamanieb,  seven  or  eight  miles  further 
south.  It  was  very  disappointing,  after  all  the 
work  we  had  had  ;  but  whether  or  not  the  enemy 
tried  to  draw  us  on,  or  that  they  had  come  to 
the  wise  determination  of  harassing  us  by  carry- 
ing on  a  guerilla  style  of  warfare,  I  do  not 
know ;  we  had  certainly  come  all  that  way  for 
no  purpose,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  return  home  again. 

On  our  way  back  to  Teselah  Hill  we  set  fire 
to  Tamai,  which  was  thus  very  soon  burnt  to 
the  ground.  A  few  rather  interesting  things 
were  taken  from  Osman  Digna's  hut  there,  and 
amongst  others  a  hand-illuminated  copy  of  the 
Koran,  done  on  separate  sheets  of  a  thick 
paper,  and  held  together  in  a  rough  sort  of 
portfolio. 

It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
hold  Tamai  in  the  face  of  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  water  supply,  and  it  was  therefore  decided 
to  return  forthwith  to  the  zaribas. 
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Our  losses  during  the  day,  not  including  the 
casualties  of  the  preceding  night,  were,  altogether, 
one  man  killed,  and  one  officer  and  nine  men 
wounded. 

It  was  a  very  tedious  and  hot  march  back 
again  that  afternoon  to  the  zaribas,  where  we 
found  the  28th  Native  Infantry  had  not  been 
molested  in  our  absence.  We  left  Teselah  Hill 
about  two  o'clock,  and  did  not  reach  the  zaribas 
till  after  six  p.m.  There  were  a  few  cases  of 
exhaustion  from  the  heat,  and  some  of  the  men, 
as  soldiers  always  will,  had  drunk  all  their  water 
at  starting.  I  saw  this  happen  over  and  over 
again  during  the  campaign,  and  no  amount  of 
experience  ever  seemed  to  teach  them  better. 
We  always  found  it  best  to  put  off  drinking 
water  as  long  as  possible,  never  touching  it  until 
it  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  when  once  we 
had  moistened  our  lips  the  craving  for  more  was 
almost  irresistible.  The  cavalry  continued  their 
march  into  camp,  but  the  remainder  of  the  force 
bivouacked  that  night  at  the  zaribas. 

I  have  never  devoted  any  remarks  to  the 
Mounted  Infantry.  A  hardier  and  more  willing 
lot  of  fellows  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
where ;  they  were  always  to  the  front,  and  you 
would  see  them  galloping  about  in  the  bush  or 
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clattering  up  the  hills  on  their  little  Arab  horses, 
who  suited  them  down  to  the  ground,  and  were 
just  the  animals  for  the  job.  There  is  one  thing 
though,  which  I  think  calls  for  a  remark,  and 
that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Mounted 
Infantry  were  utilized  during  the  campaign. 
Every  Mounted  Infantry  man  is  armed  only 
with  a  rifle,  and  he  carries  his  ammunition  on  a 
cross-belt,  bandoleer  fashion.  It  is  a  recognized 
thing  with  them  that  they  are  not  to  engage  the 
enemy  under  four  hundred  yards,  unless  driven 
to  do  so  by  circumstances,  their  duties  being  to 
harass  the  enemy  at  a  distance  by  the  accuracy 
of  their  fire,  and  to  move  rapidly  from  point  to 
point.  They  were,  however,  in  the  Sudan  con- 
tinually used  as  cavalry,  which,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  was  a  grave  mistake.  They  are  utterly 
unsuited  for  the  work  for  several  reasons,  but 
principally  because,  in  the  event  of  their  being 
attacked  by  cavalry  when  mounted,  they  are 
practically  unarmed,  as  they  carry  no  swords. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  great  difficulty  to  know  how 
to  separate  the  two  organizations  of  Mounted 
Infantry  and  cavalry,  and  to  keep  each  intact 
in  its  own  individuality.  If  you  give  a  Mounted 
Infantry  man  a  sword  you  practically  make  a 
cavalry   man  of  him,  as  both  then  are  armed 
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almost  identically.  To  keep  Mounted  Infantry 
as  a  distinct  force,  and  to  separate  them  entirely 
from  the  cavalry,  the  only  way  is  never  to  use 
them  for  duties  for  which  they  are  unsuited. 
When  the  cavalry  is  hardly  worked,  there  is  a 
great  likelihood  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  being 
taken  for  outpost  duty,  and  the  ordinary  routine 
of  vidette  work  ;  but  for  these  duties  they  are 
unsuited,  and,  moreover,  were  never  intended. 
In  our  next  big  war  I  conceive  that  Mounted 
Infantry  will  play,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  im- 
portant part.  The  force  is  only  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  now  is  the  time  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  give  it  a  distinct  place  of  its 
own  in  the  army,  and  not  make  it  up,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  of  units  from  various  regi- 
ments, and  then  in  the  field  require  it  to  perform 
duties  for  which  it  is  utterly  unfitted,  and  for  the 
performance  of  which  we  have  already  an  organ- 
ized force  in  our  cavalry.  To  fire  and  scuttle 
away,  and  never  to  engage  the  enemy  at  close 
quarters,  should  be  the  two  rules  for  the  guidance 
alike  of  Mounted  Infantry  men  themselves,  and 
those  who  utilize  them. 

After  the  two  exceedingly  severe  days'  work 
entailed  upon  the  troops  by  the  advance  on 
Tamai,  every  one   slept   pretty  soundly  in  the 
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zaribas  that  night,  and  nothing  took  place  to 
disturb  the  general  quiet. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  force,  with  the 
exception  of  the  28th  Native  Infantry,  who  were 
left  behind  to  look  after  the  zaribas  till  the  stores 
there  could  be  withdrawn,  marched  back  to  their 
old  quarters  in  front  of  Suakin. 

The  enormous  concourse  of  men  and  animals 
may  be  imagined  when  I  say  that,  besides  a 
fighting  force  of  8175  men,  there  were  also  752 
camels,  over  1000  mules,  1773  drivers  and  fol- 
lowers, eight  ambulance  waggons,  a  number  of 
mule-carts,  a  great  many  dhoolies,  and  two  field- 
hospitals,  together  with  seventeen  wounded  and 
thirty- three  sick. 

When  one  considers  what  it  means  to  feed  such 
a  force  as  this,  and  provide  water  every  day  for 
nearly  12,000  throats,  miles  from  the  base,  and 
in  a  country  where  there  is  nothing  but  dried-up 
bush  and  parching  sands,  the  work,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  seems  a  heavy  one. 

All  our  toil  and  labour  in  collecting  supplies 
at  the  zaribas  had  now  gone  for  nothing.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  General  thought,  but  many 
of  us  likened  ourselves,  on  our  return  to  camp 
that  day,  to  the  soldiers  of  a  certain  king  of 
France,   who  amused   himself   marching  much 
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such  an  army  as  we  were,  in  point  of  strength, 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  down  again. 

The  day  after  we  got  back  to  camp  was 
Easter  Sunday,  and  we  were  allowed  a  day  of 
comparative  rest. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  4.30,  an 
enormous  convoy  of  baggage  animals,  num- 
bering over  two  thousand  camels  and  fifteen 
hundred  mules,  escorted  by  four  battalions  of 
infantry,  marched  out  for  the  last  time  to  the 
zaribas,  to  bring  in  all  the  stores  and  the  garri- 
son, and  to  a  certain  extent  to  destroy  the  place. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  trusses  of  hay 
everything  was  brought  in,  the  convoy  returning 
to  camp  shortly  before  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  28th  Native  Infantry  had  been  fired  at  for 
nearly  three  hours  the  previous  night,  but  only 
one  man  and  two  mules  were  wounded.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  enemy  having  dared  to  follow 
us  on  our  retreat  from  Tamai,  and  to  open  fire 
again  on  the  zaribas,  shows  how  little  real  moral 
effect  our  operations  had  had  upon  them. 

Thus  ended  our  connection  with  those  three 
zaribas,  dyed  so  indelibly  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  brave  men  on  both  sides. 

The  campaign  thus  far  seemed  barren  of 
results  indeed.     How  far  any  plan  was  carried 
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out  by  these  marches  here  and  marches  there, 
I  know  not ;  but  many  able  men  thought  it 
would  have  been  much  better  had  we  made  the 
line  of  the  railway  the  line  of  our  advance, 
and  avoided  the  loss  of  life  and  excessive  toil 
entailed  by  marching  after  Osman  Digna  wher- 
ever he  chose  to  lead  us.  Had  we  acted  in  this 
way,  Osman  would  have  been  bound  to  attack 
us,  or  lost  for  ever  his  prestige  with  his  followers. 
He  would  have  fought  then  at  a  disadvantage  to 
himself,  and  with  a  corresponding  advantage  to 
us  ;  and  we  should  have  been  able  to  devote  our 
energies  the  whole  while  towards  pushing  on  the 
railway,  which  was,  after  all,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  expedition.  Many  men  who  had 
spent  years  of  their  life  in  the  country,  travelling 
about  and  studying  the  character  of  the  natives, 
were  of  opinion,  even  before  we  landed  at 
Suakin,  that  this  latter  course  would  have  been 
the  one  adopted  by  our  leaders.  But  here  we 
were,  after  many  weeks  spent  in  marching  about 
the  country,  back  again  at  our  starting-point, 
doing  exactly  what  it  was  supposed  we  should 
do,  even  before  the  troops  left  England. 

It  appeared  evident  that,  as  far  as  fighting  was 
concerned,  the  campaign  might  now  be  con- 
sidered over,  and  that  we  need  not  expect  any 
serious  opposition  from  Osman  Digna. 
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Our  spies  also  informed  us  that  Osman  had 
been  almost  entirely  deserted  by  most  of  the 
tribes,  and  had  retired  with  a  few  hundred 
followers  to  a  point  between  Sinkat  and 
Erkowit. 

While  the  stores  were  being  withdrawn  from 
the  zaribas,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were 
busily  engaged  concentrating  the  whole  of  the 
camp  along  the  line  of  railway,  which  had  now 
reached  as  far  as  the  West  Redoubt,  a  distance 
of  nearly  four  miles  from  Suakin. 

A  force,  consisting  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
the  Australian  battalion,  17th  Company  Royal 
Engineers,  two  guns  of  the  Mule  Battery,  and 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  marched,  early  the  same 
morning,  five  miles  out  in  the  direction  of 
Handoub,  where  a  zariba  was  formed.  This 
zariba  was  known  as  No.  i  zariba,  and  was 
constructed  partially  to  protect  the  line  of  rail- 
way, and  also  as  a  halting-place  and  depot  mid- 
way between  the  West  Redoubt  and  Handoub, 
which  place  was  to  be  our  next  object. 

The  enemy  had  actually  begun  to  renew  their 
night  attacks  on  the  camp,  and,  the  first  night 
we  returned,  a  party  attempted  to  rush  the 
Marines,  but  were  discovered  and  fired  upon 
before  they  could  do  any  damage.     How  little 
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they  had  profited  by  the  severe  chastisement 
they  had  at  all  times  received  may  be  judged  of 
from  this  fact. 

The  force  at  No.  i  zariba  moved  forward  the 
morning  after  their  arrival  there,  their  place 
being  taken  by  the  Scots  Guards,  with  a  large 
convoy  of  stores  and  provisions. 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  enemy  would 
offer  any  serious  opposition  to  our  advance  on 
Handoub,  but  every  precaution  was  taken,  as 
the  bush  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  remarkably 
thick.  The  Mounted  Infantry  scouted  the 
ground  in  front,  but  only  a  few  Arabs  were  seen 
watching  our  movements  from  a  distance. 

It  was  a  terribly  hot  morning,  and  the  men 
suffered    very    much    on    this    tedious    march 
through    the    heavy   sand.       Handoub   was    at  \ 
length  reached,  and  occupied  without  any  oppo-  \ 
sition  at  all.     The  place,  which  consisted  only 
of  a  few  huts,  was  entirely  deserted.     The  wells, 
altogether  five  in  number,  were  found  to  contain 
a  fair  supply  of  somewhat  brackish  water.     One  | 
of  the  five  gave  a  rather  better  quality  than  the  1 
others,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of  drinkable  water  \ 
was  obtained  by  digging  in  the  bed  of  the  khor. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  free  from    the   brackish 
taste,  but  a  little  citric  acid  mixed  with  it  over- 
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came  this.  Water  was  sent  out  to  Handoub  by 
the  convoys,  in  the  same  way  as  we  had  been 
doing  before ;  but  we  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  the 
railway  reached  there,  this  part  of  our  labours 
would  be  over.  All  along  the  side  of  the  line 
four-inch  pipes  had  been  laid  to  carry  water  to 
the  front,  and  patent  pumps  had  been  sent  out 
to  force  it  any  distance. 

/  Handoub  is  the  first  halting-place  on  the 
'traders'  route  from  Suakin  to  Berber,  and  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  low  isolated  ridge  or 
spur  of  the  Waratab  Mountains,  which  here  run 
down  into  the  plain.  It  is  twelve  and  a  half 
miles  north-west  of  Suakin. 

After  an  interval  for  rest  after  the  hot  march, 
a  zariba  was  commenced  between  two  small 
hills  which  commanded  the  village,  and  a  gun 
was  also  mounted  on  the  top  of  each  hill,  so  the 
position  was  as  secure  as  it  well  could  be,  and, 
with  the  Australians  and  Coldstreams  to  defend 
it,  could  have  held  out  against  any  numbers. 

The  following  day  a  large  convoy  was  sent  out 
to  Handoub,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry ; 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  being  engaged  in 
cutting  "drifts"  and  making  a  broad  track  in 
the  bush  for  the  railway. 

This  drift-making  was  terribly  hard  work  in 
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the  burning  sun,  as  the  wood  of  the  mimosa 
and  acacia  is  very  tough  indeed,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  at  the  stems  of  these  stunted 
bushes,  owing  to  the  thorns.  The  way  our  men 
managed  it  was  to  sling  a  rope  round  a  bush, 
and  then,  while  two  men  hauled  on  the  rope  to 
pull  the  branches  on  one  side,  a  third  would 
attack  the  stem  with  an  axe.  When  the  bush 
was  cut  down  it  had  to  be  dragged  out  of  the 
way  by  more  men  ;  so  the  work  was  altogether 
very  slow  and  very  hard. 

I  think  the  most  tedious  work  of  all  was  guard- 
ing the  head  of  the  railway.  A  force  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  was  told  off  for  this  duty  each  day, 
and  while  some  of  the  men  were  placed  on  sentry, 
the  rest  were  allowed  to  lie  down  on  the  ground, 
ready  at  any  moment  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 
A  few  tent  roofs  were  sent  out,  to  protect  the 
men  from  the  sun  ;  but  as  these  were  insufficient 
in  number,  many  of  the  men  would  lie  down  on 
the  sand,  and  go  fast  to  sleep  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun.  With  nothing  to  occupy  them  and 
little  to  think  about  all  day  long,  the  men  had 
nothing  left  to  do  but  to  go  to  sleep.  A  guard 
of  this  sort  was  absolutely  necessary  to  cover 
the  working  parties,  but  the  Arabs  never  inter- 
fered with  us,  and    so. there  was   not  even   the 
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excitement  of  a  little  skirmish  to  while  away 
the  time.  I  really  believe  some  of  the  men 
would  rather  have  been  engaged  on  the  railway 
fatigue,  or  in  cutting  the  "drifts,"  than  as  cover- 
ing party  to  the  workers. 

There  was  rather  an  amusing  story  told  of 
one  of  the  navvies  at  this  time.  The  line  had 
very  nearly  reached  No.  i  zariba,  and  of  course 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  sleepers,  fish-plates, 
rails,  etc.,  collected  in  front,  to  be  used  up  as 
the  railway  proceeded.  One  morning  a  navvy 
happened  to  go  out  rather  earlier  than  usual, 
and  found  an  Arab  asleep  among  the  sleepers. 
While  he  was  debating  in  his  mind  what  he 
should  do  with  the  fellow,  the  Arab  suddenly 
woke  up,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  sent 
his  spear  flying  at  the  somewhat  astonished 
navvy.  Stepping  gracefully  on  one  side,  the 
navvy  is  said  to  have  caught  the  spear  as  it 
passed  him.  Walking  up  then  to  the  Arab, 
without  more  ado  he  planted  a  blow,  with  his 
clenched  fist  and  in  true  English  fashion,  right 
between  the  fellow's  eyes,  v/hich  knocked  him 
about  ten  yards  into  the  bush.  Having  settled 
him  in  this  way,  the  navvy  walked  up  to  his 
prostrate  and  insensible  foe,  and  brought  him  in 
a  prisoner. 
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One  of  our  Indian  drivers  who  had  been 
missing  ever  since  our  fight  at  Hasheen,  turned 
up  in  camp  in  the  middle  of  this  week,  having 
been  a  prisoner  all  the  while  in  the  hands  of 
Osman  Digna.  His  story  was  that,  when  he 
was  about  to  be  killed  by  some  of  the  Haden- 
dowas,  he  declared  himself  a  Mohammedan,  and 
thus  saved  his  life.  He  was  taken  to  Tamai,  and 
after  the  fight  at  the  zaribas,  the  Arabs  returned 
there  with  seven  more  of  our  native  drivers,  who 
had  been  cut  off  in  their  flight  to  Suakin.  He 
had  had  an  interview  with  Osman  Digna,  who, 
he  said,  had  given  orders  that  Mohammedan 
prisoners  were  to  be  treated  with  kindness.  He 
also  said  that,  although  on  the  day  we  visited 
Tamai  there  were  only  a  few  men  there,  there 
was  a  large  force  further  on  in  the  mountains, 
but  that  they  were  all  badly  off  for  food. 

The  2nd  Brigade  was  moved  further  up  the 
line  as  the  rest  of  the  force  advanced,  and 
pitched  their  camp  about  two  miles  from  the 
No.  I  zariba,  in  readiness  for  a  further  advance 
when  required. 

We  were  daily  engaged  running  convoys  out 
to  Handoub,  and  occasionally  we  had  for  our 
escort  only  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  This  did 
not  seem  altogether  a  wise  measure,  considering 
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the  lesson  we  had  already  learnt  from  treating 
the  enemy  with  too  much  indifference.  On  one 
occasion  our  friends  in  No.  i  zariba  watched  us, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  us  attacked,  as 
a  few  hundred  Arabs  were  seen  on  the  hills 
quite  close  to  our  line  of  march.  It  was  a 
curious  thing,  that,  although  we  never  knew 
exactly  where  the  enemy  might  be,  our  return- 
ing convoys  not  unfrequently  moved  without 
an  escort  at  all.  Another  serious  loss  in  camels 
would  have  crippled  our  transport  very  consider- 
ably, but  still  these  risks  were  run,  and  the 
safety  of  our  camels  left  to  chance. 

In  our  advance  to  Handoub,  we  were  accom- 
panied by  Mahomet  Ali,  the  friendly  sheikh  of 
the  Amarar  tribe,  who  had  been  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  Amarars  to  come  in  in  a  body, 
though  not  with  much  success.  After  the  short 
campaign  last  year  the  "  friendlies  "  had  suffered 
severely  at  the  hands  of  Osman  Digna,  as  soon 
as  we  had  sailed  away  in  our  ships,  and  they 
were  naturally  not  altogether  inclined  to  run 
the  chance  of  the  same  thing  occurring  again. 
They  therefore  demanded  that  we  should 
guarantee  their  protection  before  they  submitted. 
This  it  was  impossible  to  grant,  as  we  had  no 
idea  what  the  future  policy  of  the  Government 
might  be  with  relation  to  the  Sudan. 
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On  the  13th  of  April  the  Mounted  Infantry- 
reconnoitred  the  country  as  far  as  Otao  without 
meeting  with  any  of  the  enemy.  Two  wells 
were  found  containing  a  small  amount  of  water, 
and  it  appeared  probable  that  more  might  be 
obtained  by  digging.  The  ground  all  the  way 
from  Handoub  to  Otao,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
is  more  open,  the  bush  being  much  less  thick. 
On  the  1 6th  Otao  was  occupied  by  the  Scots 
Guards,  with  two  guns  and  a  squadron  of  the 
5  th  Lancers.     Nothing  was  seen  of  the  enemy. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  now  among 
the  troops,  principally  from  dysentery  and  sun- 
troke,  but  enteric  fever  was  also  increasing,  and 
one  or  two  cases  had  terminated  fatally.  The 
work  was  very  hard,  as  it  always  must  be  in  war- 
time, the  weather  was  frightfully  hot,  and  the 
climate  not  of  the  best,  so  what  with  the  want 
of  good  food  and  water  and  the  incessant  labour 
from  dawn  till  dark,  the  percentage  of  sick  was 
slowly  rising,  and  the  hospitals  were  filling  apace. 

The  campaign  dragged  slowly  on,  and  there 
was  no  fighting  to  relieve  the  drudgery  of  the 
day,  the  long  marches,  or  the  never-ending  con- 
voys. A  good  fight  would  have  brightened  us 
all  up,  but  it  was  evident  now  that  Osman  Digna 
did  not  intend  to  try  issues  with  us  again.      We 
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heard  he  was  doing  ^his  utmost  to  collect  his 
followers,  but  the  tribes  were  all  engaged  up  in 
the  mountains  sowing  their  crops.  A  few 
scattered  bands  still  hovered  about  the  country,, 
but  these  generally  made  off  when  any  of  our 
cavalry  or  Mounted  Infantry  approached,  and 
the  whole  country  appeared  deserted. 

The  most  extraordinary  rumours  reached  us 
from  England,  about  the  Government  being 
pressed  to^withdraw  from  the  Sudan  altogether, 
and  give  up  the  destruction  of  the  tribes,  against 
whom  we  had  no  real  quarrel.  We  hardly 
credited  this,  though,  and  we  could  not  believe 
that  the  enormous  outlay  and  loss  of  life  would 
have  been  allowed  unless  the  Government  had 
had  some  decided  aim  in  view. 

Berber  seemed  a  very  long  way  off  to  us,  and 
we  still  had  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  left  to 
do.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  the  railway  would  be  carried  all 
the  way,  and  with  the  hot  season  now  beginning 
we  thought  we  had  quite  enough  before  us  to  get 
to  Ariab,^before  the  autumn.  How  much  of  the 
force  would  eventually  reach  Berber  in  time  for 
the  advance  on  Khartoum  was  a  matter  of  the 
vaguest  speculation,  the  general  idea  being  that 
we  should  not  participate  at  all  in  this  part  of 
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the  programme,  but  merely  occupy  a  point  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  flank  and  cut  off  their  retreat 
in  this  direction  when  Khartoum  had  fallen.  So, 
as  I  say,  the  days  and  hours  dragged  on,  the 
hospitals  filled,  the  sick  were  sent  away  home- 
ward, and  those  that  were  left  toiled  on  in  their 
aiow  ragged  clothes  from  sunrise  till  sunset 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

HOSPITAL. 

A  DHOOLIE  is  a  comfortable  conveyance.  I  was 
carried  some  miles  in  one.  I  was  to  have  been 
sent  down  to  hospital  in  a  cart  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  mules,  till  some  one  suggested  this  would  be 
a  painful  experience.  So  a  dhoolie  was  sent  for, 
and  shortly  after  I  was  lying  inside  it,  with  my 
water-bottle  for  a  pillow  and  my  small  amount 
of  kit  following  behind  on  a  camel. 

Let  me  explain  what  a  dhoolie  is  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  one.  Suspended  from  a 
thick  bamboo  pole  some  ten  feet  in  length  is 
a  light  iron  frame  six  feet  six  inches  long  and 
three  feet  broad.  Across  this  frame  is  stretched 
some  stout  canvas,  while  at  the  ends  and  sides 
a  similar  piece  of  material,  about  six  inches 
broad,  is  fixed  round  to  prevent  the  occupant 
from  falling  out.  The  corners  of  the  iron  frame- 
work are  fitted  with  short  legs,  so  that  when  the. 
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dhoolie  is  put  down  the  person  inside  does  not 
touch  the  ground.  Curtains,  two  feet  six  inches 
high,  go  all  round  the  dhoolie,  fitted  at  the  top 
to  a  cane  framework,  the  roof  being  made  of  a 
swinging  sort  of  awning  of  thick  canvas.  The 
bearers  are  eight  in  number,  and  two  work  at  a 
time  at  each  end  of  the  pole ;  so  there  are  two 
reliefs,  and  no  stoppage  need  be  made.  These 
dhoolie-bearers  are  Indians  regularly  trained  in 
the  art  of  carrying  the  sick.  They  move  at  a 
sort  of  running  shuffle,  taking  care  to  break  the 
step  so  as  to  stop  any  swinging  of  the  dhoolie. 
The  sort  of  shuffling  noise  these  fellows  make 
with  their  feet  will,  no  doubt,  recall  many  sad 
experiences,  and  maybe  also  hours  of  much 
suffering,  to  those  who  have  been  carried  in  a 
dhoolie  in  war-time. 

"Good-bye,  old  chap,"  from  a  friend,  and 
"  challow  Quarantine  Island  "  (go  on  to  Quaran- 
tine Island)  to  the  bearers,  and  I  was  on  my 
journey  to  one  of  the  hospital-ships  in  the 
harbour. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  I  had  gone  when  the 
dhoolie  was  quietly  put  on  the  ground,  and  I 
heard  the  bearers  sit  themselves  down  arid  begin 
talking. 

Theirs   happened   to   be    one   of   the    many 
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languages  I  was  unable  to  talk,  and,  moreover, 
I  was  too  ill  to  raise  my  voice  much  above  a 
whisper ;  but,  pulling  aside  one  of  the  curtains,  I 
saw  I  was  near  some  tents,  and  as  there  was  a 
sergeant  standing  by,  I  made  signs  to  him  to  come 
to  me.  The  only  answer  I  received  from  this 
individual  was,  "  You  bide  where  you  are ; "  so 
no  doubt  he  did  not  recognize  me  as  an  officer 
— how  should  he  in  the  rags  I  had  on  ? 

At  length  I  managed,  by  pointing  to  my 
bearers  the  direction  in  which  I  wished  to 
go,  to  start  them  again,  and  nothing  particular 
occurred  for  the  next  mile  save  the  periodical 
changing  of  the  reliefs. 

After  a  while  I  was  again  put  on  the  ground, 
and  this  time  found  myself  at  the  Base  Hospital 
at  «  H  "  Redoubt. 

"  What  have  you  got  here  ?  "  says  a  sentry 
to  the  bearers — the  English  soldier  always 
thinks  every  one  must  speak  his  language.  "  Oh, 
a  officer,  is  it  ?  Well,  what's  the  use  a-bringing 
on  'im  'ere  ?  I  tell  ye  he's  for  Quarantine 
Island.'^ 

But  by  this  time  a  doctor  had  come  up,  who 
very  kindly  asked  me  whether  I  should  like  to 
go  on  by  train,  as  the  "  Flying  Hadendowa " 
would  be  passing  directly.     Thinking  that  the 
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dhoolie  would  be  more  comfortable  than  the 
somewhat  primitive  Suakin-Berber  railway,  I 
said  that  on  the  whole  I  would  rather  stick  to 
my  dhoolie.  Thus  I  lost  my  chance  of  a  ride 
on  this  famous  line,  which  some  one  na'iVely 
described  as  a  line  which  begins  nowhere  and 
ends  nowhere  else. 

This  time  I  really  did  get  to  Quarantine 
Island  ;  and  when  my  bearers  stopped  again 
another  doctor  pulled  my  curtains  aside,  and, 
shaking  me  by  the  hand,  said,  "  You  will  have 
to  wait  a  bit,  but  we  will  have  a  boat  for  you 
presently  ;  meanwhile  we  will  draw  these  cur- 
tains aside,  and  you  will  get  the  air."  So  I  lay 
like  this  for  half  an  hour,  surrounded  by  all  the 
bustle  and  the  dust  of  that  busy  landing-place. 
Many  came  and  stared  at  me,  and  passed 
remarks  the  reverse  of  inspiriting. 

"  Well,  he's  a  gone  coon,  anyhow,"  said  one. 
"  Lor',  don't  he  look  ill !  "  said  another.  "  Sun- 
stroke," said  a  third.  "  I  tell  ye  he  isn't  sun- 
stroke," said  a  fourth  ;  '*  'e've  been  wounded," 
and  so  on.  They  settled  it  between  them  some- 
how or  other,  but  how  made  little  difference 
to  me. 

The  boat  came  at  last,  and  then,  being  unable 
to  move,  I  was  rolled  out  of  the  dhoolie  into 
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the  dust,  and  picked  up  and  put  in  the  boat. 
Ten  minutes'  pulling  brought  me  to  the  hospital- 
ship.  I  was  carried  up  the  side,  and  in  another 
minute  found  myself  on  a  comfortable  bed  in  a 
cabin  all  to  myself,  too  ill  to  care  much  about 
anything,  and  too  tired  to  do  anything  but  fall 
asleep  at  once.  I  shall  never  forget  the  peace, 
quiet,  and  contentment  of  the  first  few  hours  in 
that  small  cabin.  The  air  blew  in  cool  through 
the  port,  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
plashing  of  the  water  against  the  ship's  great 
sides,  and  with  this  music  in  my  ears  I  fell 
asleep. 

They  were  very  kind  to  us  in  hospital,  and 
everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  for  the 
sick  and  the  wounded.  It  seemed  very  odd  to 
hear  a  woman's  voice  again,  and  we  ought  all  to 
be  very  grateful  for  the  loving  care  bestowed 
upon  us  by  the  lady  nurses.  There  were  many 
of  these,  both  in  the  shore-hospitals  as  well  as  in 
the  two  hospital-ships,  and  their  scarlet  capes 
and  cheery  faces  did  rriuch  to  brighten  up  the 
different  tents  and  cabins.  We  often  talk  of  the 
way  we  soldiers  are  ordered  off  here  and  there 
at  short  notice,  but  I  think  few  soldiers  ever 
started  for  foreign  service  with  shorter  notice 
than  did  some  of  these  lady  nurses.     I  knew  of 
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one,  aged  not  more  than  one  and  twenty,  who 
received  her  orders  for  Suakin  at  nine  o'clock 
one  night  and  had  to  be  ready  to  sail  the  next 
morning  at  seven.  What  can  we  say  of  such 
devotion  as  this,  of  a  readiness  to  share  with  the 
soldiers  their  trials  and  hardships,  to  tend  them 
when  sick,  and  to  soothe  them  in  their  hours  of 
greatest  suffering  ?  To  brave  all  the  horrors  of 
a  military  hospital,  and  to  fight  at  the  same  time 
against  a  climate,  requires  a  noble  spirit  indeed, 
and  women  who  are  able  and  willing  to  under- 
take such  duties,  forgetful  of  self,  and  mindful 
only  of  the  sufferings  of  others,  should  rank 
among  the  very  highest  of  their  sex.  Women 
teach  us  many  things,  but  above  all  they  teach 
us  unselfishness. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  our  hospital 
was  the  enormous  number  of  rats.  I  awoke 
one  night  to  find  upwards  of  a  dozen  in  my 
cabin.  They  were  the  most  confidential  rats 
I  ever  saw,  and  they  seemed  to  know  per- 
fectly well  that,  being  a  cripple,  I  was  unable 
to  get  at  them.  They  would  take  a  jump  right 
across  from  the  bunk  on  one  side  of  the  cabin 
on  to  the  top  of  me;  but  I  got  accustomed  to 
them  at  last,  and  quite  content  that  they  should 
enjoy  themselves  so  long  as  they  did  not  crawl 
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over  my  face.  Besides  the  rats,  there  were 
thousands  and  thousands  of  cockroaches  of  all 
sizes,  the  largest  measuring  an  inch  and  a  half 
long.  Some  people  would  have  objected  to 
these  more  than  the  rats,  but  I  preferred  any- 
thing to  the  cold  paws  of  a  rat  on  my  face. 
That  was  really  objectionable,  and,  what  was 
worse,  it  generally  woke  one  up  with  a  start. 

There  were  cases  of  all  sorts  in  hospital — 
wounds  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
description,  the  doctors  said  ;  cases  of  sunstroke, 
many  of  dysentery,  fevers  of  various  kinds, 
affections  of  the  eyes,  small-pox,  and  even 
cholera.  The  small-pox  patients  were  kept  on 
a  lighter  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  I 
never  heard  of  more  than  two  cases  of  cholera. 

I  think  the  one  I  pitied  more  than  most  was  an 
officer  who  had  served  his  country  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  China,  and  who  had  had  a  lengthened 
experience  in  the  Sudan  besides.  A  finer 
soldier  and  a  kinder-hearted  or  more  genial  man 
I  never  met.  He  was  suffering  from  an  acute 
attack  of  some  disease  of  the  eyes  which 
rendered  him  for  the  time  blind.  Being,  of 
course,  unable  to  read,  and  having  nothing  to 
occupy  himself  with,  he  used  to  wander  up  and 
down  the  saloon  all  day  long,  and  when  night 
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came  he  was  unable  to  sleep  for  pain.  One  day 
a  ship  started  for  home  with  invalids  and  he 
was  ordered  in  her,  but  at  the  last  moment  they 
had  no  room  for  him,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  another  week  or  more  on  the  hospital-ship. 
He  never  murmured,  he  was  always  cheerful ; 
but  when  the  ship  came  at  last  and  took  him 
away,  he  reached  England  but  to  die. 

There  were  many  cases  as  sad  as  this,  and 
many  died  ere  reaching  home^victims  to  a 
climate  and  to  the  hardships  of  war.  Denied 
the  glory  of  a  death  in  the  heat  of  action,  they 
succumbed  to  the  foe  that  slays  in  greater 
numbers  than  either  the  spear  or  the  bullet — a 
death  less  glorious,  perhaps,  but  a  life  given  for 
Queen  and  Country  just  the  same.  The  sorrows 
following  after  a  war  are,  for  the  most  part, 
localized.  The  nation  feels  not  as  a  whole  the 
loss  of  its  soldiers ;  but  they  feel  who  find  gaps 
where  formerly  stood  cheery,  manly  forms,  who 
miss  the  ring  of  the  voice  they  loved  so  well,  and 
the  light  heart  and  ready  grip  of  the  hand.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  troops  will  return,  the 
towns  will  be  gay  with  many-coloured  flags, 
bands  will  play  and  crowds  will  cheer,  and  who 
among  all  the  concourse  that  watch  that  home- 
coming will  miss  the  forms  of  those  who  come 
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Our  friends  came  to  see  us  in  hospital  when 
time  would  allow,  but  many  were  too  far  up  the 
country  now  to  come  down  easily  to  Suakin. 
Let  me  give  one  instance  of  the  way  one  soldier 
helps  another.  I  was  lying  on  my  bed  one  hot 
afternoon,  the  temperature  even  in  the  cool  of 
the  hospital  being  88°  all  through  the  day,  when 
in  comes  a  friend,  saying, "  Here  are  your  letters, 
old  chap.     Good-bye  ;  I  can't  stop." 

That  friend  had.  ridden  many  miles  in  all  the 
fierce  heat  of  a  noonday  sun,  and  when  over- 
done with  work,  to  bring  me  what  soldiers  value 
most  on  service — home  news. 

May  I  thank  him  here  ? 

And  now  my  story  is  almost  over.  One  night 
they  told  me  they  were  going  to  send  me  home. 
I  don't  know  that  the  news  was  good  news,  for  I 
would  far  rather  have  come  home  with  the  rest ; 
and  though  the  war  was  said  to  be  over,  I  did 
not  like  leaving  friends  behind. 

The  next  morning,  early,  we  were  put  on 
board  a  lighter  and  towed  off  to  the  ship  that 
was  to  take  us  home. 

We  were  put  on  board  with  our  baggage,  and 
stood  for  some  time  on  the  lower  deck  waiting 
for  our  cabins  to  be  told  off  to  us.  We  were  a 
motley-looking  crowd  certainly  as  we  stood  or 
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sat  there  in  our  ragged,  worn-out  clothes. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  us.  Men  with  ban- 
daged heads,  with  arms  in  slings,  with  battered 
helmets  and  torn  jackets.  Men  looking  ill  and 
worn,  and  with  that  peculiar  expression  of 
countenance  begotten  of  days  of  fatigue,  of 
nights  of  anxious  watching,  of  hours  of  suffer- 
ing, and  times  of  great  privation. 

Why  does  not  one  of  our  great  artists  paint 
a  picture  such  as  this  ?  The  world  would  rave 
about  it,  people  would  stand  by  the  hour  and 
gaze  at  it,  crowds  would  wonder  at  it,  and 
women  would  weep  over  it,  while  some  might 
faintly  realize  the  sufferings  of  the  men  who 
are  content  to  go  out  with  a  smile  upon  their 
countenances,  to  brave  hourly,  daily,  nightly, 
death  in  its  most  horrible  forms,  and  then  to 
return,  some  of  them,  a  shadow  of  their  former 
selves. 

"  Soldiers,"  said  one  of  England's  greatest 
generals,  "  your  labours,  your  privations,  your 
sufferings,  and  your  valour  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  a  grateful  country." 

We  pray  this  may  be  so. 

THE   END. 
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BAGEHOT,  Walter.— i:\ie  English  Constitution.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ^js.  6d. 

Lombard  Street.     A  Description  of  the  Money  Market.     Eighth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 
Essays  on  Parliamentary  Reform.    Crown  8vo,  5^-. 
Some  Articles  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  and  Topics 
connected  with  it.     Demy  8vo,  5^. 
BAGENAL,  Philip  I/.— The   American-Irish  and    their  In- 
fluence on  Irish  Politics.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 
BAGOT,   Alan,    C.^.— Accidents    in    Mines:     their    Causes   and 
Prevention.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

The  Principles  of  Colliery  Ventilation.     Second  Edition, 

greatly  enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  5^'. 
The    Principles    of    Civil    Engineering   as  applied    to 

Agriculture    and    Estate  Management.     Crown  8vo, 

7>r.  6d. 

BAKER,  Sir  Sherston,  Bart. — The  Laws  relating  to  Quarantine... 
Crown  8vo,  \2s.  6d. 

BAKER,  Thomas.— A  Battling  Life ",  chiefly  in  the  Civil  Service. 
An  Autobiography,  with  Fugitive  Papers  on  Subjects  of  Public 
Importance.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

BALDWIN,  Capt.  J.  H.—T\ve  Large  and  Small  Game  of 
Bengal  and  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  India. 

With  20  Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Small  4to, 
lOJ.  dd. 
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BALLIN,  Ada  S.  and  F.  L.—K  Hebrew  Grammar.  With 
Exercises  selected  from  the  Bible.     Crown  8vo,  *js.  6d. 

BARCLAY,  Edgar.— lAou.nia.in  Life  in  Algeria.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Photogravure.     Crown  4to,  l6s. 

BARLOW,  James  If.—Tlie    Ultimatum    of    Pessimism.      An 

Ethical  Study.     Demy  8vo,  6^. 

BARA'ES,  William.— OnWines  of  Redecraft  (Logic).  With 
English  Wording.     Crown  8vo,  3J-. 

BAUR,  Ferdinand,  Dr.  Pk.—K  Philological  Introduction  to 
Greek  and  Latin  for  Students.  Translated  and  adapted 
from  the  German,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  M.A.,  and  E.  D. 
Stone,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6^. 

BA  YL  Y,  Capt.  George. — Sea  Life  Sixty  Years  Ago.  A  Record  of 
Adventures  which  led  up  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Relics  of  the 
long-missing  Expedition  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  la  Perouse. 
Crown  Svo,  3^-.  <od. 

BELLARS,  Rev.  fF.— The  Testimony  of  Conscience  to  the 
Truth  and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion.    Burney  Prize  Essay.     Small  crown  Svo,  y.  6d. 

BELLASIS,  Edward.— i:\iQ,  Money  Jar  of  Plautus  at  the 
Oratory  School.  An  Account  of  the  Recent  Representation. 
With  Appendix  and  16  Illustrations.     Small  4to,  sewed,  2s. 

The  New  Terence  at  Edgbaston.     Being  Notices  of  the 
Performances  in    1880  and    1881.      With   Preface.    Notes,    and 
Appendix.     Third  Issue.     Small  4to,  \s.  6d. 
BELLINGHAM,     H.    Belsches    Graham.— X^^s,    and     Downs    of 
Spanish  Travel.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

BENN,  Alfred  rr.-The   Greek   Philosophers.     2  vols.     Demy 

Svo,  2Zs. 
Bible  Folk-Lore.     A  Study  in  Comparative  Mythology.     Crown  Svo, 

lOJ.  6^. 

BIRD,  Charles,  /;a6'.— Higher  Education  in  Germany  and 
England.  Being  a  brief  Practical  Account  of  the  Organization 
and  Curriculum  of  the  German  Higher  Schools.  With  critical 
Remarks  and  Suggestions  with  reference  to  those  of  England. 
Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

BLACIvLEY,  Rev,  W.  ^.  —  Essays  on  Pauperism.  i6mo. 
Sewed,  is. 

BLECKLY,  Ifefiry.—SocrsLtes  and  the  Athenians  :  An  Apology. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

BLOOMFLELD,  The  Z<j^.— Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Dip- 
lomatic Life.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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BLUNT,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon. — The  Divine  Patriot,  and  other 
Sermons.  Preached  in  Scarborough  and  in  Cannes.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  4J.  dd, 

BLUNT,  Wilfrid  6".— The  Future  of  Islam.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Ideas  about  India.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth. 

BODDY,  Alexander  A. — To  Kair^wan  the  Holy.  Scenes  in 
Muhammedan  Africa.  With  Route  Map,  and  eight  Illustrations 
by  A.  F.  Jacassey.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BOOLE,  i^/arj'.— Symbolical  Methods  of  Study.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

BOSANQUET,  i?t?r«ar^.— Knowledge  and  Reality.  A  Criticism 
of  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley's  "  Principles  of  Logic."     Crown  Svo,  gs. 

BOUVERIE-PUSEY,  S.  E.  ^.—Permanence  and  Evolution. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Supposed  Mutability  of  Animal  Types. 
Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

BOWEN,  H.  C,  iT/.^.— Studies  in  English.  For  the  use  of  Modern 
Schools.     Eighth  Thousand.     Small  crown  Svo,  \s.  6d.  ' 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.     Fcap.  Svo,  is. 

Simple  English  Poems.  English  Literature  for  Junior  Classes. 
In  four  parts.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  6d.  each.  Part  IV.,  is. 
Complete,  3J. 

BRADLEY,  E.  Lf.—The  Principles  of  Logic.     Demy  Svo,  i6s. 

BRIDGE TT,  Rev.  T.  ^.—History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
Great  Britain.     2  vols.    Demy  Svo,  18s. 

BRODRICK,  the  Hon.  G.  C— Political  Studies.     Demy  Svo,  14?. 

BROOKE,  Rev.  S.  ^.— Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Rev.  F.  ^W. 
Robertson,  M.A.     Edited  by. 

I.  Uniform   with    Robertson's    Sermons.     2  vols.       With    Steel 
Portrait.      ']s.  6d. 
II.  Library  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Svo,  I2s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  i  vol.,  Svo,  6s. 
The  Fight  of  Faith.     Sermons  ])reached  on  various  occasions. 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  ^js.  6d. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Life.     Third  Edition.     Crown 

Svo,  Ss. 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets.— Cowper,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Burns.     Fifth  Edition.     Post  Svo,  5^. 

Christ  in  Modern  Life.     Sixteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 
Sermons.     First  Series.    Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 
Sermons.     Second  Series.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

BROWN,  Rev.  J.  Baldwin,  B.A.—Tlie  Higher  Life.     Its  Reality, 

Experience,  and  Destiny.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 
Love.     Five  Discourses.     Fourth  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
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BROWNy  Rev.  J.  Baldwin,  B. A. —continued. 

The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.    A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 
Business.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

BROWN,  Horatio  F. — Life  on  the  Lagoons.  With  two  Illustrations 
and  Map.     Crown  8vo,  ds. 

BRGWNBILL,  y^^/^w.— Principles  of  English  Canon  Law. 
Part  I.     General  Introduction.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BURDETT,  Henry  C— Help  in  Sickness— ^Where  to  Go  and 
'What  to  Do.     Crown  Svo,  \s,  6d. 
Helps  to  Health.     The  Habitation— The  Nursery— The  School- 
room and — The  Person.    With  a  Chapter  on  Pleasure  and  Health 
Resorts.     Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

BURKE,  The  Late  Very  Rev.  T.  A^— His  Life.  By  W.  J.  Fitz- 
PATRICK.     2  vols.     With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo. 

BURTON,  Mrs.  Richard.— TYiq  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  the  Holy  Land.     Post  Svo,  6^. 

BUSBECQ,  Ogier  Ghiselin  de. — His  Life  and  Letters.  By  Charles 
Thornton  Forster,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Blackburn e  Daniell, 
M.A.     2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  Svo,  24J. 

CARPENTER,  W.  B.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  ^/^.— The  Principles 
of  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the 
Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid 
Conditions.     Illustrated.     Sixth  Edition.     Svo,  \2s. 

Catholic  Dictionary.  Containing  some  Account  of  the  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religious  Orders  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  By  William  E.  Addis  and  Thomas 
Arnold,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  21  j. 

CHEYNE,  Rev.  T.  ^.— The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Translated 
with  Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  2  vols.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  25^. 

CHICHELE,  Mary.—Tioing  and  Undoing.  A  Story,  i  vol. 
Crown  Svo,  4J.  6d. 

Circulating  Capital.  Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Money.  An  Essay  by  an  East  India  Merchant.  Small  crown 
Svo,  6s. 

CLAIRAUT.—Klements    of    Geometry.     Translated     by     Dr. 

Kaines.     With  145  Figures.     Crown  Svo,  4^.  6d. 
CLAPPERTON,   Jane   ^mw^.  —  Scientific   Meliorism    and   the 

Evolution  of  Happiness.     Large  crown  Svo,  Sj.  6d. 
CLARKE,  Rev.  Henry  Ja?nes,  A./CC—HliQ  Fundamental  Science. 

Demy  Svo,  \os.  6d. 
CLAYDEN,  P.  ?r.— Samuel  Sharpe.     Egyptologist  and  Translator 

of  the  Bible.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
CLLFFORD,  Samuel— "SSlXidiX  Think  Ye  of  the  Christ?    Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
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CLODD,  Edzvard,  F.J?.A.S.—rhe  Childhood  of  the  World  :  a 

Simple   Account  of  Man  in   Early  Times.     Seventh   Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  3s. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,     is. 
The  Childhood  of  Religions.     Including  a  Simple  Account  of 

the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  Legends.     Eighth  Thousand, 

Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,     is.  bd. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.    With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 

Time  of  His  Birth.     Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 
COGHLAN,  J.   Cole,  B.D.—The  Modern  Pharisee  and  other 

Sermons.     Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Chapel   Royal,    Dublin.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 
COLEy  George  R.  Fitz-Roy.—i:\i.Q  Peruvians   at   Home.     Crown 

8vo,  6j. 
COLERIDGE,  ^ara;. —Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter.     With  Index.     Cheap  Edition.     With 

Portrait.     *]s.  6d. 
Collects  Exemplified.      Being  Illustrations  from  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity.     By  the 

Author  of  *'  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels."    Edited 

by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 
CONNELL,  A.  /r. —Discontent  and  Danger  in  India.    Small 

crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 
The  Economic  Revolution  of  India.     Crown  8vo,  4^.  6d. 
CORVj  William.— K  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.    Part  I. 

— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.      Demy   8vo,   9^.      Part    II.— 

MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV.,  15^. 
COTTERILL,  H.  B.—An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry. 

Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
COTTON,  H.   J.   6".— New   India,    or   India   in   Transition. 

Crown  8vo,  4J.  dd. 
COUTTS,  Francis  Burdett  Money.— The  Training  of  the  Instinct 

of  Love.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring,  M.  A. 

Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
COX,  Rev.  Sir  George  W.,  M.A,,  Bart.—HYie   Mythology   of   the 

Aryan  Nations.     New  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 
Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.     Small  crown  ovo,  6s. 
A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and 

Answer.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  3^. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Myth- 
ology and  Folk-Lore.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    ^s.  6d. 
COX,  Rev.  Sir  G.   W.,  M.A.,  Bart.,  and  JOAES,  Eustace  Hinton.— 

Popular    Romances    of    the    Middle    Ages.      Third 

Edition,  in  l  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 
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COXy  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D. — A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job. 
With  a  Translation.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  15^". 

Salvator  Mundi  ;  or,  'Js  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all  Men  ?  Tenth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 

The  Larger  Hope.  A  Sequel  to  "Salvator  Mundi."  Second 
Edition.      i6mo,  is. 

The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  expository. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ds. 

Balaam.     An  Exposition  and  a  Study.     Crown  Svo,  5^-. 

Miracles.     An  Argument  and  a  Challenge.     Crown  Svo,  2J.  dd. 

CRA  VEN,  Mrs.—K  Year's  Meditations.     Crown  Svo,  6^. 

CRAIVFURD,  Ojre^^A/.— Portugal,  Old  and  New.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CROZIER,  John  Beaitie,  A/.B.—T:he  Religion  of  the  Future. 
Crown  Svo,  6^-. 

CUNNINGHAM,  W.,  ^.Z).— Politics  and  Economics  ;  An  Essay 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  together 
with  a  survey  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

DANIELL,  Clarmont.—^YiQ  Gold  Treasure  of  India.  An  Inquiiy 
into  its  Amount,  the  Cause  of  its  Accumulation,  and  the  Proper 
Means  of  using  it  as  Money.     Crown  Svo,  5j-. 

Danish  Parsonage.     By  an  Angler.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Darkness  and  Dawn  ".  the  Peaceful  Birth  of  a  New  Age.  Small 
crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

DAVIDSON,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D,,  LL.D.— Canon  of  the  Bible; 
Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations.  Third  and  Revised 
Edition.     Small  cown  Svo,  5^. 

The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements 
of  Church  Creeds.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

DAVIDSON,  Thomas.— nine  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

DAJVSON,  Geo.,  M.A.     Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his   Wife.      First   Series.      Ninth   Edition.      Crown 
Svo,  3J-.  6d. 

Prayers,  "with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer.  Edited  by  George 
St.  Clair.     Second  Series.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6^-. 
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DAWSON,  Geo.,  M. A.— continued. 

The    Authentic     Gospel,     and    other  Sermons.     Edited    by 
George  St.  Clair,  F.G.S.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Three  Books  of  God  :  Nature,  History,  and  Scripture. 

Sermons  edited  by  George  St.  Clair,  F.G.S.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

Biographical  Lectures.  Edited  by  George  St.  Clair,  F.G.S. 
Large  crown,  8vo,  "js.  6d. 

DE  yONCOURT,  Madame  J/arzV.— "Wholesome  Cookery.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3^-.  6d. 

DE  LONG,  Lieut.  Com.  G.  J^.— The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette. 
The  Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma 
De  Long.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood  and  stone.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  36^-. 

Democracy  in  the  Old  "World  and  the  New.  By  the  Author 
of  "  The  Suez  Canal,  the  Eastern  Question,  and  Abyssinia,"  etc. 
Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

DEVEREUX,  W.  Cope,  R.iV.,  E.R.G.S.— Fair  Italy,  the  Riviera, 
and  Monte  Carlo.  Comprising  a  Tour  through  North  and 
South  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  a  short  account  of  Malta.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

Discourse  on  the  Shedding  of  Blood,  and  The  Law^s  of 
"War.     Demy  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

DOWDEN,   Edward,  ZZ.Z>.— Shakspere  :    a   Critical   Study  of  his 
Mind  and  Art.     Seventh  Edition.     Post  Svo,  \2s. 
Studies    in    Literature,    17S9-1877.      Third   Edition.    Large 
post  Svo,  6j. 

DU  MONCEL,  Count.—HYvQ  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 
the  Phonograph.  Vv'ith  74  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Small  crown  Svo,  5^.] 

DVRUY,  Victor.— HistoTY  of   Rome  and  the  Roman  People. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Mahaffy.    With  nearly  3000  Illustrations.    410. 
Vols.  I. — IV.  in  S  parts,  30^-.  each  vol. 

EDGEWORTH,  F.  K— Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.  Demy  Svo, 
"js.  6d. 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present 
Form.  In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro- 
vincial Law,  and  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d. 

Education  Library.     Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational 
Theories.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
3s.  6d.   . 
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Education  Library — continued. 

Old  Greek  Education.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  ^Iahaffy,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     3^.  dd. 

School  Management.  Including  a  general  view  of  the  work 
of  Education,  Organization  and  Discipline.  By  Joseph  Landon. 
Fourth  Edition,     ds. 

EDWARDES,  The  Late  Major- Genei-al  Sir  Herbert  B.,  K.C.B.,  &fc.— 
Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of.  By  his  Wife. 
2  vols.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     Cloth. 

ELSDALE,  Henry. — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,  5^. 

ELYOTf  Sir  Thomas. — The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen 
Croft,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols.     Fcap.  4to,  $os. 

Emerson's  (Ralph  "Waldo)  Life.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
English  Copyright  Edition.     With  Portrait,     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Enoch  the  Prophet.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Trans- 
lation, with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  **  The  Evolution  of 
Christianity."     Crown  8vo,  5J. 

Eranus.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  Metres. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

EVANS,  Mark.— The  Story  of  Our  Father's  Love,  told  to 
Children.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8vo,  IS.  6d. 

"Fan  Kwae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days  1825-1844. 

By  an  old  Resident.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  5J. 

Faith  of  the  Unlearned,  The.  Authority,  apart  from  the  Sanction 
of  Reason,  an  Insufficient  Basis  for  It.  By  "One  Unlearned." 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FE/S,  y^^i?/^.— Shakspere  and  Montaigne.  An  Endeavour  to 
Explain  the  Tendency  of  Hamlet  from  Allusions  in  Contemporary 
Works.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

FLECKER,  Rev.  Eliezer.—^Q,v\pXu.VQ  Onomatology.  Being  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  Versions.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  "^s.  6d. 

FLOREDICE,  W.  H.—A  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  8vo,  5^. 

Frank  Leward.     Edited  by  Charles  Bampton.     Crown  Svo,  p.  6d. 

FULLER,  Rev.  Morris. — The  Lord's  Day  ;  or,  Christian  Sunday. 
Its  Unity,  Histoiy,  Philosophy,  and  Perpetual  Obligation. 
Sermons.     Demy  8vo,  loj-.  dd. 

GARDLNER,  Samuel  R.,  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  M.A.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Second 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  pj. 
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GARDNER,  I)orsey.—Qvia.lxe  Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo.    A 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1815.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investigation 
of  Chapters  I. -IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter. 
Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

GEORGE,  Henry. — Progress  and  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Fifth  Library  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  7^-.  6d,  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition.     Limp  cloth,  li-.  6d.     Paper  covers,  is. 

Social  Problems.     Fourth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  <^s.     Cheap 
Edition.     Paper  covers,  is. 

GLANVILL,  Joseph.— Sce)^sis  Scientifica  ;  or,  Confest  Ignorance, 
the  Way  to  Science  ;  in  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing 
and  Confident  Opinion.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Essay,  by 
John  Owen.     Elzevir  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  6s. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith  and  others.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium 
8vo,  7j.  6d. 

GLOVER,  R,  i^.^.— Exempla  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book, 
with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

GOLDSMID,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  i^. P.— Memoir  of. 
With  Portrait.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GOODENOUGH,  Commodore  J.  6^.— Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel 
Engraved  Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

GORDON,    Major-Genl.    C.    G^.— His    Journals    at    Kartoum. 

Printed  from  the  original  MS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  Egmont  Hake.  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  30  Illustrations. 
Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  21s.     Also  a  Cheap  Edition  in  i  vol.,  6s. 

Gordon's  (General)  Last  Journal.     A  Facsimile  of  the  last 
.Journal  received  in  England  from  General  Gordon.     Repro- 
duced by  Photo-lithography.     Imperial  4to,  ;^3  3^'. 

GOSSE,  Edmtmd. — Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Kurope.     New  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  English  Poetry.     Demy  8vo,  lOi-.  6d. 

GOULD,  Rev.  S.  Baring,  J/. ^.—Germany,  Present  and  Past. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  7j.  6d. 

GOWAN,  Major  Walter  E. — A.  Ivanoff's  Russian  Grammar. 
(i6th  Edition.)  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of 
Students  of  the  Russian  Language.     Demy  8vo,  6s, 
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G 0  WE R^  Lord  Ronald.  My  Reminiscences.  Miniature  Edition, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  loj.  dd. 

Last  Days  of  Mary  Antoinette.  An  Historical  Sketch. 
Fcap.  4to. 

Notes  of  a   Tour   from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama,  1883- 

1884.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GRAHAM,  William,  M.A.—The  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  Social.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Social  Problem  in  its  Economic,  Moral,  and 
Political  Aspects.    Demy  8vo. 

GREY,  Rowland. — In  Sunny  S^witzerland.     A  Tale  of  Six  Weeks. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  ^s, 
Lindenblumen  and  other  Stories.     Small  crown  Svo,  ^s. 

GRIFFITH,  Thomas,  ^.^/.— The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life :   a 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  Svo,  14^. 

GRIMLEY,  Rev.  H.  N.,  yl/.^.— Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  ^World,  and  the 
Divine  Humanity.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6^-. 

GUSTAFSON,  Alex.—^\iQ  Foundation  of  Death.    Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5^. 
Some  Thoughts  on    Moderation.     Reprinted  from  a  Paper 
read  at  the  Reeve  Mission  Room,  Manchester  Square,  June  8, 

1885.  Crown  Svo,  is. 

HAECKEL,  Prof.  Ernst. — The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M./V.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals.  2  vols.  Third  Edition.  Post 
Svo,  32^. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  Svo,  32J. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.     Post  Svo,  7^.  dd. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.  With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  T.  II.  Huxley,  F.R.S.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

llALr-CROWN  Series  : — 

A  Lost  Love.     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  [Ashford  Owen]. 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 
Notes  of  Travel  :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  VoN 

MOLTKE. 

English  Sonnets.     Colle'cted  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H. 
Baynes. 
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HARRIS,  Wmiam.—TYiQ  History  of  the  Radical  Party  in 
Parliament.     Demy  8vo,  i$s. 

HARROP,  i?^(^^r/.— Bolingbroke.  A  Political  Study  and  Criticism. 
DemySvo,  14J. 

HART,  Rev.  J.  W.  r.— The  Autobiography  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
A  Character  Study.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  dd. 

HAWEIS,  Rev.  H.  R.,  .^.^.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The  Sabbath.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 
Speech  in  Season.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 
Thoughts  for  the  Times.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5.C 
Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.      New  Edition.     Fcap.   8vo, 
\s.  6d. 

HAWKINS,  Edwards  Comer/ord.— Spirit  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel.— '^Nov')^^.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  8vo,  7^.  dd.  each  volume. 

Vol.    I.    Twice-told  Tales. 

II.    Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,   and   The   Snov; 

Image. 

IV.  The  Wonderbook,  Tanglewood  Tales,   and  Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V.    The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 
VI.     The  Marble  Faun.     [Transformation.] 

jI*  \  Our  Old  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 

IX.    American  Note-Books. 
X.     French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 
XI.     Septimius  Felton,  The  Dolliver  Romance,  Fanshawe, 
AND,  IN  an  Appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.     Tales  and   Essays,  and   other   Papers,  with   a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Hawthorne, 

HEATH,  Francis  George. — Autumnal  Leaves.  Third  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6j. 

Sylvan  ^Winter.     With  70  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo. 

HENNESSY,  Sir  John  i^^.— Ralegh  in  Ireland.  With  his  Letters 
on  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  \os.  6d. 

HENRY,  Philip.— Ttiaxies  and  Letters  of.     Edited  by  Matthew 

Henry  Lee,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo,  'js.  6d. 
HIDE,  Albert.— i:\ie  Age  to  Come.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HI  ME,  Major  H.  W.  Z.,  i?./?.— ^Wagner  ism  :  A  Protest.  Crown 
8yo,  2s.  6d. 
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HINTON,  J.—IMq  and  Letters.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W. 
W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  8^.  6^. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.  Selections  from  the  Manuscripts  of 
the  late  James  Hinton.  Edited  by  Caroline  Haddon.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

The    La^w    Breaker,    and  The    Coming   of   the  Law. 

Edited  by  Margaret  Hinton.     Crown  8vo,  6^-. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  i^. 

Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse  ;  or,  Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life 
in  India.  Being  extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Major 
\V.  S.  R.  Hodson.  With  a  Vindication  from  the  Attack  of  Mr. 
iJosworth  Smith.  Edited  by  his  brother,  G.  H.  HoDSON,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  5^. 

HOLTHAM,  E.  C— Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  Work, 
Travel,  and  Recreation.    With  three  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  qj-. 

Homology  of  Econonaic  Justice.  An  Essay  by  an  East  India 
Merchant.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

HOOPER,  Mary. —Juittle  Dinners :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2 J.  6d. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion, 
and  Children.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HOPKINS,  Ellue.—'WovW  amongst  'Working  Men.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

HOSPITALIER,  ^.— The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 

Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.  2  vols. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  many  additions  and  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  I2J.  6^.  each  volume. 

Vol.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 

Vol.  II. — Telephone  :  Various  Applications  :  Electrical 
Transmission  of  Energy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  a  Layman.  Small 
cro^vn  8vo,  3^.  dd, 

HOWARD,  Robert,  M.A.—The  Church  of  England  and  other 
Religious  Communions.  A  course  of  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Clapham.     Crown  8vo,  7^.-  6d. 

HUGHES,  Henry.^TYiQ  Redemption  of  the  "World.    Crown  8vot 

3J.  6d. 
HUNTER,  Hay.— The  Crime  of  Christmas  Day.    A  Tale  of 

the  Latin  Quarter. 
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HUNTER,  William  C— Bits  of  Old  China.     Small  crown  8vo,  ds. 

HUNTINGFORD,  Rev.  E.,  £>.C.L.— The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentary  ancJ  Introductory  Essay.     Demy  8vo,  $s. 

HUTCHINSON,  ^.—Thought  Symbolism,  and  Grammatic 
Illusions.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Purpose,  and 
Material  of  Speech.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

nUTTON,  Rev.  C.  i^.— Unconscious  Testimony  ;  or,  The  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scriptures. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

HYNDMAN,  H.  M.—The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in 
England.     Large  crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 

IM  THURN,  Everard  i^— Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana. 
Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British 
Guiana.     With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Demy  Svo,  iSj. 

JACCOUD,  Prof.  6".— The  Curability  and  Treatment  of  Pul- 
monary Phthisis.  Translated  and  edited  by  Montagu 
Lubbock,  M.D.     Demy  Svo,  15^'. 

Jaunt  in  a  Junk  :  A  Ten  Days'  Cruise  in  Indian  Seas.  Large  crown 
Svo,  7^-.  6^. 

JENKINS,  E.,  and  RAYMOND,  y.— The  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.     Third  Edition,  revised.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

JERVIS,  Rev.  W.  Henley.  — The  Galilean  Church  and  the 
Revolution.  A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
France,  from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution. 
Demy  Svo,  \Zs. 

JOEL,  L.—K  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Ship- 
master's Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions 
Abroad.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal 
Terms ;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
a;nd  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards ;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and 
Notarial  Acts.     Demy  Svo,  12s. 

JOHNSTON,   H.   H.,  F.Z.S.—The  Kilima-njaro  Expedition. 

A  Record  of  Scientific  Exploration  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  a  General  Description  of  the  Natural  History,  Languages, 
and  Commerce  of  the  Kiiima-njaro  District.  With  6  Maps,  and 
over  80  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Demy  Svo. 

JOLLY,  William,  F.R.S.E.,  etc—The  Life  of  John  Duncan, 
Scotch  ^Weaver  and  Botanist.  With  Sketches  of  his 
Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  Svo,   with  Etched  Portrait,  Qj-. 

JOYCE,  P.  W.,  LL.D.,  etc.—0\^  Celtic  Romances.  Translated 
from  the  Gaelic.     Crown  Svo,  *js.  6d» 
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KAUFMANN,  Rev.  M.,  /;.^.— Socialism  :  ils  Nature,  its  Dangers, 
and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

Utopias  ;  or,  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  INIarx.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

KAY,  David,  i^ 7?. (7. 6". —Education  and  Educators.  Crown  8vo, 
7j.  6d. 

KAY,  Joseph.— "Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Seventh 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5-^. 
*,^*  Also  a  cheaper  edition,  without  the  Appendix,  but  with  a  Revise 
of  Recent  Changes  in  the  Land  Laws  of  England,  by  the  Right 
HoN.G.  Osborne  Morgan,  Q.C,  M.P.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  Paper 
covers,  is. 

KELKE,  W.  H.  H.—hxi  Epitome  of  English  Grammar  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Adapted  to  the  London  Matriculation 
Course  and  Similar  Examinations.     Crown  8vo. 

KEMPIS,  TJiomas  h.—Ol  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6j.  ;  vellum,  ']s.  6d.  The 
Red  Line  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  The  Cabinet 
Edition,  small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  is.  6d. 
The  Miniature  Edition,  red  edges,  32mo,  is. 
*^*    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT,  C. — Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblatai  De  Sunnimi  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  As- 
sumptione  Epigramma.  In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.  Fcap. 
4to,  I5-5-- 

KETTLE  WELL,  Rev.  6".— Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Life.     2  vols.     With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo, 
30J". 
'''^*  Also  an  Abridged  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Crown 
8vo,  ys.  6d. 

KIDD,  Joseph,  Af.D.— The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

KLNGSFORD,  Anna,  M.D.—TYie  Perfect  ^Way  in  Diet.  A 
Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of 
our  Race.     Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

ICINGSL.EY,  Charles,  M.A. — Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     W^ith  two   Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and 

Vignettes  on  Wood.     Fifteenth  Cabinet  Edition.    2  vols.    Crown 

8vo,  12S. 

*^*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  one  volume.    With  Portrait.    Crown 

8vo,  6s, 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 

Harrison.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  'js.  6d. 
True  "Words    for    Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 

Sailors'  Libraries.     Eleventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2Ji  6d, 
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KNOXy  Alexander  A. — The  New  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  ds. 

LANDON,  Joseph, — School  Management ;  Including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ds, 

LAURIE,  S.  6".— The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.     Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

LEE,  Rev.  E.  G.,  D.C.L.—The  Other  World  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  15^. 

Letters  from  an  Unknown  Friend.  By  the  Author  of  "  Charles 
Lowder."  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cleaver.  Fcap. 
8vo,  is. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Emigrant  in  Manitoba.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Leward,  Frank.     Edited  by  Charles  Bampton.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

LEWIS,  Edward  Dillon.— K  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Law  and 

Procedure.     Demy  8vo,  2\s. 
LILLIE,   Arthur,   AI.R.A.S.—The   Popular   Life    of    Buddha. 

Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6^-. 

LLOYD,  Waller.— The  Hope  of  the  World  :  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.     Crown  8vo,  5x. 

LONSDALE,  Margaret.— Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     With  Portrait. 

Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
LOUNSBURY,    Thomas   i?.— James    Fenimore    Cooper.      With 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 

LOWDER,  Charles.— Pi.  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     With  Portrait.     3^-.  6d. 

LUCKED,  Eva  C.  E. — Lectures  on  General  Nursing,  delivered  to 
the  Probationers  of  the  London  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LYALLf  William  Rowe,  Z>.Z).— Propaedeia  Prophetica  ;  or,  The 

Use  and  Design  of  the  Old  Testament  Examined.  New  Edition. 
With  Notices  by  George  C.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Canterbury.     Demy  8vo,  lOi'.  dd. 

LYTTOiV,  Edward  Buhuer,  Lord.—lAie^  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son,  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.     Demy  8vo.     Vols.  I.  and  II.,  32i-. 

MA  CA  ULA  Y,  G.  C— Francis  Beaumont :  A  Critical  Study.  Crown 
8vo,  is. 

MAC  CALLUM,  M.  ?^F.— Studies  in  Low  German  and  High 
German  Literature.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MACHIAVELLI,  Niccolb.  —  \Aie  and  Times.  By  Prof.  Villari. 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari,     4  vols.     Large  posi  8vo,  48J. 

c 
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MACHIAVELLT,  Niccolh. — Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of 
Titus  Livius,  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Ninian  Hill 
Thomson,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo,  \2s. 

The  Prince.     Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.     Small 
crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  6j. 

MACKENZIE^  Alexander.— ^isw  India  is  Governed.  Being  an 
Account  of  England's  Work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

MAGNUS^  Mrs. — About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  EngHsh  Exodus.     Small  crown  8vo,  6j, 

MAIEt  R.  S.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.— i:\ie  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in 
India,  relating  to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health. 
With  a  Supplement  on  the  Management  of  Children  in  India. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

MALDEN,  Henry  Elliot.— 'Viennsi,  1683.  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September 
1 2th,  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.     Crown  8vo,  4^.  bd. 

MA  LET,  Lucas.— Colonel  Enderby's  "Wife.  A  Novel.  Fourth 
Edition.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo. 

Many  Voices.  A  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With 
Biographical  Sketches.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  6s, 

MARKHAM,  Capt.  Albert  Hastings,  7?.iV.— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-6.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  2  Maps, 
and  27  Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

MARTINEAU,  Gertrude.— Outline  Lessons  on  Morals.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3j.  6d. 

MAUpSLEY,  H,  MB.— Body  and  'Will.  Being  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects.     8vo,  12s. 

McGRATH,  Terence.— '^IcXnxes  fropa  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

MEREDITH,  iJ/.^.— Theotokos,  the  Example  for  "Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Denison.     32mo,  limp  cloth,  \s.  6d. 

MILLER,  Edward. — The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or.  The  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.     2  vols.     Large 
post  8vo,  25J. 
The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.    Large  crown  Svo, 
7j.  6d. 

MITCHELL,  Lucy  M.—K  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  including  6  Plates  in  Phototype.  Super 
royal  8vo,  42^, 
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MITCHELL,  Lucy  M.— continued. 

Selections  from  Ancient  Sculpture.  Being  a  Portfolio  con- 
taining Reproductions  in  Phototype  of  36  Masterpieces  of  Ancient 
Art  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Mitchell's  *'  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture." 
\%s. 

MITFORD,  Bertram.— l:\lTO^xQ\l  the  Zulu  Country.  Its  Battle- 
fields and  its  People.     With  Five  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  14^. 

MOCKLER,  E.—K  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as 
it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia- Arabic 
and  Roman  characters.     Fcap.  8vOj  5^. 

MOLESWORTH,  Rev.  W.  Nassau,  J/. ^.—History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  1660.     Large  crown  8vo,  "js.  6d. 

MORELL,  y.  i?.— Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MORGAN,  C.  Llojyd.—The  Springs  of  Conduct.  An  Essay  in 
Evolution.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6d. 

MORRIS,  GeorQ-e.—The  Duality  of  all  Divine  Truth  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  God's  Self-manifestation  in  the  Impar- 
tation  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  Man.     Large  crown  8vo,  p.  6d. 

MORSE,  E.  S.,  /%.Z?.— First  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

M[/LL,Matt/itas.— 'Paradise  ILost.  By  John  Milton.  Books!.— VI. 
The  Mutilations  of  the  Text  emended,  the  Punctuation  revised, 
and  all  collectively  presented,  with  Notes  and  Preface ;  also 
a  short  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  Value  of  Milton's  Works,  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  6s. 

Shakspere's  Hamlet.  The  Text  Revised.  Lines  pronounced 
Corrupt  restored,  and  Mutilations  before  unsuspected  emended. 
With  Preface  and  Notes.     Demy  8vo,  3^. 

NELSON,  y.  H.,  M.A.—K  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study 
of  the  Hindu  Law.     Demy  8vo,  ^s. 

NEWMAN,  C«r^^«a/.— Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 
Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.      Arranged  with  the 
Author's   personal  Approval.      Sixth  Edition.      With    Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 
***  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  2s.  6d. 

NEWMAN,  Francis  William.— Kssajs  on  Diet.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith  :  Are  they  Incompatible  ?  By  a 
Scientific  Layman.     Demy  8vo,  ioj-.  6d. 

New  Werther.     By  Loki.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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NICOLS,  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  /^.i^.G^.^".— Chapters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.     "With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

A^OFSj  Marianne, — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  8vo,  2j.  dd. 

Nuces :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.     New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  8vo,  each  \s, 
*^*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  3>r. 

OATES,  Frank,  i^y^.G^.6'.— Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Gates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.     Demy  Svo,  lis. 

O'CONNOR,  T.  F.,  M.F.—The  Parnell  Movement.  With  a 
Sketch  of  Irish  Parties  from  1843.     Demy  8vo. 

OGLE,  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.F.—Kr\s>XQ>X\Q  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  8vo,  12^'.  dd. 

O'HAGAN,  Lord,  A'./*.  —  Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses. 
Large  crown  Svo,  'js.  6d. 

OKEN,  Lorenz,  Life  of.  By  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the 
Professor.    From  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Old  Corner  House,  The.     By  L.  H.    2  vols.     Crown  Svo. 

O'MEARA,  Kathleeti.—FTedevic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  : 

His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  'js.  6d. 
Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.     Small 

crown  Svo,  ^s. 

One  and  a  Half  In  Norway.  A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer.  By 
Either  and  Both.     Small  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

O'NEIL,  the  late  Rev.  Lord.— Sermons.     With  Memoir  and  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo. 
Essays  and  Addresses.    Crown  Svo. 

Only  Passport  to  Heaven,  The.  By  One  who  has  it.  Small 
crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

OSBORNE,  Rev.  W.  ^.— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo,  5^. 

OTTLEY,  H.  Bickersteth.—i:Yie  Great  Dilemma.  Christ  His  Own 
Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

Our  Public  Schools— Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby, 
Westminster,      Marlborough,     The     Charterhouse. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

OWEN,  F.  iT/.— John  Keats  :  a  Study.     Crown  Svo,  &, 

Across  the  Hills.    Small  crown  Svo,  is,  6d,  \ 
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OWEN^  Rev.  Robert,  B.D. — Sanctorale  Catholicum  ;  or,  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy 
8vo,  1 8^. 

OXENHAM,  Rev.  F.  Mitcombe. —"SfJYiSil  is  the  Truth  as  to  Kver- 
lasting  Punishment.  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

OXONIENSIS.  —  Romanism,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism. 
Being  a  Layman's  View  of  some  questions  of  the  Day.  Together 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Littledale's  "Plain  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome."     Crown  8vo,  3^-.  (id. 

PALMER,  the  late  Wilh'am.—^ otes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  portrait.     Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from 
Fresco  Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcophagi.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Provost  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Brownlovv,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Plates,  folio,  42s.,  or  with 
Plain  Plates,  folio,  2$s. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique  or  cloth,  6^.  ;  vellum,  ys.  6d.  each  volume. 

The  Poetical  ^Works  of  John  Milton.    2  vols. 

Letters  and  Journals  of  Jonathan  Swift.  Selected  and 
edited,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater. 
Reprinted  from  the  First  Edition.    Edited  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

Selections  f/om  the  Prose  Writings  of  Jonathan  Swift. 

With  a    Preface  and    Notes    by    Stanley    Lane- Poole   and 

Portrait. 
English  Sacred  Lyrics. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses.  Edited  by  Edmund 
Gosse. 

Selections  from  Milton's  Prose  Writings.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Myers. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
M.A. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Austin 

DOBSON. 

English  Conaic  Dramatists.    Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 
English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.  Edited  by  Mark  Pattison. 
With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 
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Parchment  Library — continued. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saints- 
bury.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 
and  an  Etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  'Works.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
DoBSON.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poenms.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death 
Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  Gosse.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A. R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  A.  Kempis.  A 
revised  Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  Ipdia  paper,  from  a 
Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

Poems :  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett  and  a 
Miniature  Frontispiece. 

%*  The  above  volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 

PARSLOE,  yoseph.~OMV  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PASCAL,  Blatse.— The  Thoughts  of.  Translated  from  the  Text  of 
Auguste  Molinier,  by  C.  Keg  an  Paul.  Large  crown  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment  antique,  or 
cloth,  I2S.  ;  vellum,  155-. 

PAUL,  Alexander. — Short  Parliaments.  A  Histoiy  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.    Small  crown  8vo,  y,  6d. 

PA  ULf  C.  Kegan. — Biographical  Sketches.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  dd. 
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PEARSON,  Rev.  6".— ^''eek-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^". 

PESCHEL,  Dr.  Oscar.— TYie  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown 
8vo,  9J". 

PHIPSON,    ^.— The    Animal   Lore    of    Shakspeare's    Time. 

Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.     Large 
post  8vo,  9^. 

PIDGEON,  D.—An  Engineer's  Holiday  ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  o°  to  o°.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  7^-.  6d. 

Old  "World  Questions  and  Nei?v  "World  Answers.  Second 
Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

Plain  Thoughts  for  Men.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  Forester's 
Hall,  Clerkenwell,  during  the  London  Mission,  1884.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d ;  paper  covers,  is. 

POEf  Edgar  Allan. — "Works  of.  With  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir 
by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.  In  6  vols.  With  Frontispieces 
and  Vignettes.     Large  crown  8vo,  (>s.  each. 

POPE,  y.  Buckingham.  —  Railway  Rates  and  Radical  Rule. 
Trade  Questions  as  Election  Tests.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PRICE,  Prof.  Bonamy.  —  Chapters  on  Practical  Political 
Economy.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
post  8vo,  5,y. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  (Old  Testament  Series.)  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B,,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cot- 
TERiLL,  D.D,,  and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 
I  vol.,  15J. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodiiart, 
Rev.  J.  Urquhart,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.  Fourth 
Edition.     2  vols.,  i8>r. 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With 
Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A,,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.     Fourth  Edition,     i^s. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The — continued. 

Numibers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition.     15^. 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.  Fourth 
edition.     15J. 

Joshua.     By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,   M.A.     With   Homilies  by  Rev. 

'  S.    R.    Aldridge,    LL.B.,    Rev.    R.    Glover,    Rev.    E.    de 

PressensjS,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney, 

M.A.  ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A. 

Fifth  Edition.     I2J.  (>d. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  J.  Morison,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,'  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     \os.  6d. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and 
Rev.  B.  Dale.     Sixth  Edition.     i$s. 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  de  Pressens^,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A., 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev. 
J.  Urquhart.     Fourth  Edition.     15^. 

1  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarjkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Whitfield, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Glover.     15J. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Exell,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition,     i  vol.,  12s.  6d. 

Jeremiah.  (Vol.  I.)  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev. 
D.  Young,  B.A.     Second  Edition.     15^. 

Jeremiah  (Vol.  II.)  and  Lamentations.  By  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A., 
Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.     15J. 
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Pulpit  Comtnentary,  The.     (New  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.  By  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field. With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  MuiR,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.  Fourth 
Edition.     2  vols.,  2is. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A., 
Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B. A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B. A.     Second  Edition. 

2  vols.,  2\S. 

I.  Corinthians.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.     With 

Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D,,  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  D.D.,  Re^.  D.  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. 
J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  Bremner,  B.D, 
Second  Edition.     Price  15-f. 

II.  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Preb.  E.  Huxtable.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David  Thomas, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev. 
E.  PIURNDALL,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
R.  FiNLAYSON,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  M. 
Edgar,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Croskerry,  D.D.     Price  2\s. 

PUNCHARD,  E.  G.,  Z?.Z>.— Christ  of  Contention.  Three  Essays. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

PUSEYy  Dr. — Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from 
Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  5^-. 

RADCLIFFE,  Frank  R.  K— The  New  Politicus.  Small  crown  8vo, 
2s,  6d. 

RANKEy  Leopold  z/^«.— Universal  History.  The  oldest  Historical 
Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero. 
Demy  8vo,  16^. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo,  \s,  6d, 

REND  ELL,  J.  J/.— Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira.  With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.  Fcap. 
8vo,  \s.  6d. 

REYNOLDS,   Rev.  J.   W.—TYie  Supernatural   in   Nature.  ^  A 

Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Demy  8vo,  14J. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.  Third  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Universe ;  Our  Common  Faith.  Demy 
8vo,  14?. 
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RIBOT,  Prof.  77^.— Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  Second  Edition. 
Large  crown  8vo,  9^. 

RIMMER,  William,  M.D.—An  Anatomy.  A  Portfolio  of  81  Plates. 
Folio,  70J.,  nett. 

ROBERTSON,  The  late  Rev,  F.  W.,  M.A.—l.\te  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 

I.  Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 
II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     I2s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  fither  Sermons.  Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3^-.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo, 

3^.  6d. 
Expository    Lectures   on    St.    PauPs    Epistles   to   the 

Corinthians.     A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s. 
Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.     A  New 

Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^, 
An  Analysis  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."    (Dedicated 

by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.     Translated  from  the 

German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 
*#*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 

can  be  had,  2s.  6d. 

ROMANES,  G.  7.  — Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.  With  a 
Posthumous  Essay  on  Instinct  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S. 
Demy  8vo,  \2s. 

Rosmini's  Origin  of  Ideas.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian 
Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  SulP  origine  delle  idee.  3  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6j'.  each.j 

Rosmini's  Psychology.    3  vols.    Demy  Svo.    [Vol.  I.  now  ready,  i6j. 

Rosmini's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
Thomas  Davidson.     Demy  8vo,  16^. 

RULEj  Martin,  M.A.  —  The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the 
Britains.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  32J-. 

SAMUEL,  Sydney  M. — Jewish  Life  in  the  East.  Small  crown 
Svo,  3J.  6d. 

SARTORIUS,  Ernestine.— l^YireQ  Months  in  the  Soudan.  With 
II  Full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  14J. 
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SA  YCEj  Rev.  Archibald  i^m^j.— Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Large  post  8vo,  2is. 

SCOONES,  W.  Baptiste.—FoMT  Centuries  of  English  Letters  : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  6j'. 

SEEy  PROF.  GERMA/JV.—Ba.cnia.TY  Phthisis  of  the  Lungs. 
Translated  and  edited  for  English  Practitioners  by  William 
Henry  Weddell,  M.R.C.S.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 

SHILLITO,  Rev.  >j^///.— ^Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations, 
and  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3^.  (>d. 

SIDNEY,  Algernon.— K  Review.  By  Gertrude  M.  Ireland  Black- 
BURNE.     Crown  Svo,  6^. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans 
Tharau,  from  the  German  "Memorials  of  AxMALIE  voN 
Lasaulx."     Cheap  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  4^.  dd. 

SKINNER,  James.— K  Memoir.    By  the  Author  of  "Charles  Lowder. " 
With   a   Preface  by  the   Rev.   Canon    Carter,    and    Portrait. 
Large  crown,  'js.  6d. 
*^*  Also  a  cheap  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  3^-.  6d. 

SMITH,  Edward,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  i^.^.i".— Tubercular  Consump- 
tion in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Specimens  of  English  Prose  Style  from  Malory  to  Ma- 
caulay.  Selected  and  Annotated,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  Large  crown  Svo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  parchment  antique  or  cloth,  12s.  ;  vellum,  15^. 

SPEDDING,  James. — Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.  Demy 
Svo,  I2J.  6d. 

Evenings  w^ith  a  Reviewer ;  or,  Macaulay  and  Bacon. 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo,  iSj. 

S TAPPER,    /'<:zw/.  — Shakespeare    and    Classical    Antiquity: 

Greek  and  Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
Translated  by  Emily  J.  Carey.     Large  post  Svo,  12s. 

STATHAM,  F.  Reginald.— Fvee  Thought  and  Truth  Thought. 

A  Contribution  to  an  Existing  Argument.     Crown  Svo,  (>s. 
STEVENSON,  Rev.  W.  i^— Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts  : — I.  For  Public 
Worship.— II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship,— III. 
For  Children.  Small  Edition.  Cloth  limp,  10^. ; 
cloth  boards,  is.  Large  Type  Edition.  Cloth  limp, 
l^.  2d. ;  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 
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STOCK^   Lady   Gerfrude.—'Na.tuve's  Nursling.     A  Romance  from 

Real  Life.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo. 
Stray  Papers  on  Education,  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.    By  B.  H. 

Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 
STREATFEILD,  Rev.  G.  ^.,i7/.^.— Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes. 

Large  crown  8vo,  "js.  dd. 
STRECKER-  TV/SLICEA'C/S.— Organic  Chemistry.   Translated  and 

Edited,   with   Extensive    Additions,    by   W.    R.    Hodgkinson, 

Ph.D.,  and  A.  J.  Greenaway,  F.I.C.     Second   and   cheaper 

Edition.     Demy  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
Suakin,  1885  ;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  this  year.     By  an 

Officer  who  was  there.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 
SULLY^    James,    M.A. — Pessimism  :    a   History    and    a  Criticism. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  I4J-. 
Sunshine  and   Sea.     A  Yachting  Tour  in  the  Channel  and  on  the 

Coast  of  Brittany.     With  Frontispiece  from  a  Photograph  and  24 

Illustrations  from  sketches  by  the  Author.     Crown  Svo. 
SUTHERST,  Thomas.— TtesLth  and  Disease  Behind  the  Counter. 

Crown  Svo,  is.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 
SWEDENBORG,  Eman.—'De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei  ubi  Agitur 

de  Telluris  ortu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  tum  de  Pri- 

mogeniti  Seu  Adami  Nativitate  Infantia,  et  Amore. 

Crown  Svo,  6^-. 
On  the  "Worship  and  Love  of  God.    Treating  of  the  Birth 

of  the  Earth,   Paradise,   and   the  Abode   of  Living  Creatures. 

Translated  from  the  original  Latin.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  6d. 
SYMEy  David. — Representative  Government  in  England.    Its 

Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 
TACITUS. — The  Agri6ola.     A  Translation.    Small  crown  Svo,  2j.  6^. 
TAYLOR,  Rev.  Isaac.— i:\iQ  Alphabet.    An  Account  of  the  Origin 

and   Development    of   Letters.       With    numerous    Tables    and 

Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  36^. 
TAYLOR,  Jeremy.— The    Marriage  Ring.      With   Preface,  Notes, 

and  Appendices.    Edited  by  Francis  Burdett  Money  Coutts. 

Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
TAYLOR,    Sed/ey.  —  Profit    Sharing    between    Capital    and 

Labour.     To  which  is  added  a  Memorandum  on  the  Industrial 

Partnership  at  the  Whitwood   Colheries,    by  Archibald  and 

Henry  Briggs,  with  remarks  by  Sedley  Taylor.    Crown  Svo, 

2s.  6d. 
"They  Might   Have   Been    Together   Till   the  Last."    An 

Essay  on  Marriage,  and   the  position  ©f  Women  in  England. 

Small  crown  Svo,  2s. 
Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence, 

Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  and  Rev.  Charles  Neil.     6  vols.    Super 

royal  8vo. 

[Vols.  I.-IV.  now  ready,  i6s,  each. 
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THOMy  J.  Hamilton.— T.dcws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

TIFFLE,  Rev.  S.  ^.—Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.     Prayers 

and  Sermons.     Crown  8vo,  ds. 
TODHUNTERy  Dr.  J.—K  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  8vo,  *js. 

TOLSTOI,  Count  Leo.  Christ's  Christianity.  Translated  from  the 
Russian.     Demy  Svo. 

TRANTy  William.— Tvside  Unions  ;  Their  Origin,  Objects,  and 
Efficacy.     Small  crown  Svo,  \s.  6d.  ;  paper  covers,  is. 

TREMENHEERE,  Hugh  Seymour,  C.B.—  K  Manual  of  the 
Principles  of  Government,  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3^.  td.     Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  is. 

TUKE,  Daniel  Hack,  M.D.,  F.R.C.F— Chapters  in  the  History 
of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  Svo,  12s. 

TWINING,  Louisa.— 'SS[ov)fLh.o^x%Q  Visiting  and  Management 
during  Twenty-Five  Years.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s. 

TYLER,  7.— The   Mystery   of    Being:    or,   What    Do  We 

Know  ?     Small  crown  Svo,  3J-.  dd. 
UFTON,  Major  R.  Z>.— Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 

Large  post  Svo,  los.  6d. 

VAUGHAN,  H.  Halford. — New  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Demy  Svo, 
12s.  6d.  each. 

VILLARI,  Frofessor. — Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times. 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post  Svo,  48^. 

VILLIERS,   The  Right  Hon.   C.  /'.—Free  Trade    Speeches    of. 
With  Political  Memoir.     Edited  by  a   Member  of  the   Cobden 
Club.     2  vols.     With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo,  25^-. 
*^*  People's  Edition,     i  vol.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

VOGT,  Lieut. -Col.  Hermann.— HYiQ  Kgyptian  War  of  1882. 
A  translation.     With  Map  and  Plans.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

VOLCKXSOM,  E.  W.  z/.— Catechism  of  Elementary  Modern 
Chemistry.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^. 

VYNER,  Lady  Mary.-'K^eTY  Day  a  Portion.  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotion  of  those 
living  in  Widowhood.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary 
Vyner,     Square  crown  Svo,  5^. 

WALDSTEIN,   Charles,   Fh.D.-The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 

Intellect ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
WALLER,  Rev.  C.  B. — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light 

of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All 

Things,     Demy  Svo,  I2J, 
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WALLER,  Rev.  C.  B.— continued. 

The  Bible  Record  of  Creation  viewed  in  its  Letter  and  Spirit. 
Two  Sermons  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Woodford  Bridge. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

WALPOLE,  Chas.  George.~K  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to   the  Union  with  Great   Britain. 

With  5  Maps  and  Appendices.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  ds. 

WALSHE,  Walter  Hayle,  MZ).— Dramatic  Singing  Physiolo- 
gically Estimated.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

WARD,  William  George,  /%.Z).— Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Theism.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Wilfrid  Ward. 
2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  21s. 

WARD,  Wilfrid.— 1:11^  ^Wish  to  Believe,  A  Discussion  Concern- 
ing the  Temper  of  Mind  in  which  a  reasonable  Man  should 
undertake  Religious  Inquiry.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 

WEDDERB  URN,  Sir  David,  Bart. ,  M. P.— Life  of.  Compiled  from  his 
Journals  and  Writings  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Percival.  With 
etched  Portrait,  and  facsimiles  of  Pencil  Sketches.    Demy  Svo,  14^. 

WEDMORE,  Frederick.— i:\iQ  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  7^.  dd. 

What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It.  A  Manual  of  the  Law  affecting 
the  Housing  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  Londoners,  with  special 
Reference  to  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  Issued  by  the  Sanitary 
Laws  Enforcement  Society.     Demy  Svo,  \s. 

WHITE,  R.  E. — Recollections  of  Woolwich  during  the  Crimean  War 

and  Indian  Mutiny,  and  of  the  Ordnance  and  War  Departments  ; 

together  with  complete  Lists  of  Past  and  Present  Officials  of  the 

Royal  Arsenal,  etc.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
WHITNEY,     Prof.  ^  William   i:?w?v/2/.  —  Essentials     of    English 

Grammar,'for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

Svo,  3J.  6d, 
WHIT  WORTH,  George  Clifford.^Kn  Anglo-Indian  Dictionary  : 

a  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms  used  in  English,  and  of  such  English 

or  other  Non- Indian  Terms  as  have  obtained  special  meanings  in 

India.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  \2s. 
WILLIAMS,  Rowland,  Z>,Z).— Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 

Collects  for  Devout  Persons.     Edited  by  his  Widow.    New 
)      and  Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  (id. 

Stray    Thoughts   from    the    Note    Books   of   the   late 
Rowland  Williams,  D.D.     Edited  by  his  Widow.    Crown 
Svo,  3^.  6^. 
WILSON,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  T.  —  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshal 
of  France,  1702-1734.     Demy  Svo,  i^s. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  R.  /^— The  Christian  Brothers.  Their  Origin  and 
Work.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Ven, 
Jean  Baptiste,  de  la  Salle.    Crown  Svo,  6s, 
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WOLTMANN,  Dr.  Alfred,  and  WOERMANN,  Dr.  Karl.— HislOTy 
of  Painting.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Painting 
in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Medium  8vo,  28^.,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  leaves,  '30^.    Vol.  II.  The  Painting  of  the  Renascence. 

WREN,  Sir  Christopher.— "BSs,  Family  and  His  Times.  With 
Original  Letters,  and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  un- 
published.    By  Lucy  Phillimore.     Demy  8vo,  \os.  6d. 

YOUMANS,  Eliza  ^.— First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to 
Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.  With  300 
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